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Diffusion of Knowledge 
Of the Major News Story 


BY PAUL J. 
AND WAYNE A. DANIELSON#® 


Analyzing data gathered in studies of three different “news 
breaks,” the authors describe apparent regularities in the diffu- 
sion process and note differences in the functions of the news- 
paper and broadcast media. Other findings suggest that person- 
to-person “relay” may be of limited importance. 


DEUTSCHMANN 





V> EVERY SO OFTEN A MAJOR NEWS 
story “breaks.” Reporters get the essen- 
tial facts in a matter of minutes and 
send them on their way. Normally 
rusty “gates” in the communication 
process swing open rapidly. Radio and 
television stations break into their pro- 
grams to broadcast bulletins. News- 
papers stop their presses for quick 
make-overs. In a flood of printed and 
spoken words the message leaves the 
media. 

Then follows a second stage in the 
history of the story, about which little 
is known. We call this the period of 
news diffusion because in it the facts of 
the story filter into the stream of com- 
munity life—diffuse through it so to 
speak—color it, change its complexion, 
reach and affect in some way nearly 
every person in it. 

*The senior author is director of the Communi- 
cations Research Center, Michigar State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Danielson is an associate professor of 
journalism and a research associate in the Insti- 


tute for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina. 


Within a few hours—or so it seems— 
the third stage obtains. “Everybody” 
has heard the story. Its major facts have 
been assimilated (at least temporarily) 
into the common body of knowledge of 
the community. 

The studies reported here deal with 
the fleeting process of news diffusion— 
the second stage referred to above.’ 
Despite its rapidity, this process has 
been studied. In 1945, Miller investi- 
gated the spread of knowledge in a col- 
lege population about Roosevelt’s death. 
Within an hour, 90% of this group had 
the news. Word of mouth was over- 


whelmingly first source, with 85% get- 


1These studies were supported by a grant to 
the senior author from the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Communications Research Center and to 
Dr. Danielson from the Committee on Mass Com- 
munications Research of the University of Wis- 
consin. Acknowledgement is given to J. Bayne 
McCurdy and Anita McMillan, who served as 
assistants on the Michigan aspects, and to 
Thomas Lubenow, James Wieghart and Frances 
Culbertson, who aided in the Wisconsin work. 
The authors are also indebted to Dr. James Brin- 
ton, Stanford, who aided in devel- 
opment and gathered data in Palo Alto, Calif. 
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ting the story in that way.? Larson and 
Hill investigated the diffusion of the 
news of Senator Taft’s death in 1953. 
They found marked differences between 
socio-economic groups in kinds of first 
sources and time of learning.* Daniel- 
son interviewed a sample of California 
residents in 1956 shortly after Eisen- 
hower announced his decision to run 
again despite his heart attack. Danielson 
found indications of patterns of media 
use after initial learning about the 
event.* 

Information on first source of news 
was studied for the Sputnik story in 
1957 in Santiago, Chile, by a group of 
sociologists. They found a high level of 
“knowing”—some 95% of their sample 
of 566 were informed—and a predomi- 
nant pattern of daily newspaper and 
radio as first source. Aspects of knowl- 
edge about Sputnik in the U.S. also 
were investigated by the Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center, although at a 
considerable interval after the event.® 

At first glance, one might ask why 
researchers would want to investigate 


as particularized—and in some ways, 
unpredictable—a process as the diffu- 
sion of a major news story. A first an- 
swer would be that there is merit in 
additional descriptions of individual 
cases which may illuminate the process. 
If cases are studied under different time 


conditions, in different geographical 
areas, for different classes of events, we 
may find some generality. We also may 
find some clues about media use gener- 
ally, since each study represents a 


2 Delbert C. Miller, “A Research Note on Mass 
Communication,’ American Sociological Review, 
10:691-94 (October 1945). 

* Otto N. Larsen and Richard J. Hill, “Mass 
Media and Interpersonal Communications in the 
Diffusion of a News Event,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 19:426-33 (August 1954). 

‘Wayne Danielson, ‘“Eisenhower’s February 
Decision: A Study of News Impact,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 33:433-41 (Fall 1956). 

5 Eduardo Hamuy, Danilo Salcedo and Orland 
Sepulveda, El Primer Satelite Artificial: Sus Efec- 
tos en la Opinion Publica (Santiago, Chile: 
Prensas de la Editorial Universitaria, S.A., 1958), 
132 pp. 

* “Satellites, Science, and the Public” (Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, 1959), 57 pp. 
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“snapshot” of use patterns at a particu- 
lar time. 

Further, it is now generally stressed 
that media messages are mediated in a 
two-step flow of communication, as 
Katz and Lazarsfeld have hypothe- 
sized.’ Study of individual events may 
throw additional light upon this flow 
and the mediation process. In addition, 
mathematical models of the diffusion 
process are being developed.* Although 
data from a field study may be far re- 
moved from the formulae of the model- 
makers, investigations of this type may 
help bridge the gap. 

SAMPLE AND METHOD 


There are several difficult problems 
in studies of the major news event. The 
researcher must choose between alter- 
natives of getting ready after the event 
and suffering all the ills of a hasty, 
“crash” project, or getting ready before 
and suffering the ills of having his de- 
sign, interviewer morale and patience 
moulder while he awaits the event. Be- 
yond this, he is faced with the possi- 
bility that a variety of situational fac- 
tors may arise with the event and vitiate 
his results. (For example, Larson and 
Hill found that their “event” coincided 
with a newspaper strike in Seattle.) 

Despite these problems the authors 
designed a “generalized” diffusion study 
during the Seminar on Public Commu- 
nications sponsored by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council in the summer 
of 1957. A questionnaire was devel- 
oped, applicable to a wide range of 
events. A method of telephone inter- 
viewing approximately 24 hours after 
the event was chosen, because it per- 
mitted objective sampling of house- 
holds on short notice, quick training of 


‘Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal In- 
fluence (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 44- 
45, 82-83. See also Elihu Katz, “The Two-Stage 
Flow of Communication: An Up-to-Date Report 
on an Hypothesis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 21: 
61-78 (Spring 1957). 

8 Anatol Rapoport, “The Diffusion Problem in 
Mass Behavior,” in General Systems: Yearbook 
of the Society for the Advancement of General 
Systems Theory, Vol. I (Ann Arbor: Braun- 
Brumfield, Inc., 1956). 
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interviewers and opportunity to gather 
data in a short time span. 

The method was pre-tested in Lan- 
sing, Mich., on Oct. 6, 1957, a day and 
a half after the news of Sputnik I be- 
came available. This test indicated that 
the desired information could be ob- 
tained in telephone interviews and that 
there were no immediately overwhelm- 
ing demographic biases in the sample 
of persons produced by the method. 

Subsequently, the procedure was used 
in full-scale studies of the diffusion of 
the news of Eisenhower’s light stroke 
in Lansing, Mich. (November 1957); 
of the news of Explorer I satellite in 
Lansing, Madison, Wis., and Palo Alto, 
Calif. (January 1958); and of Alaskan 
statehood in Lansing and in Madison 
(June 1958). Altogether, then, six sam- 
ples were obtained over the three sto- 
ries and three communities. 


In every instance samples were 


drawn on an “every nth” basis from 
the telephone directories of the cities 
concerned. Coverage of households by 


telephones in the several communities 
is 90% or better. A method of alternat- 
ing between interviewing the person 
answering or calling another family 
member to the phone, and of alternat- 
ing sex of respondents was developed 
to control for these factors. Calling was 
done during the 7 to 10 p.m. period of 
the day after first availability of the 
news. 

Completion of samples ranged from 
67% to 85%. Refusal rate was uni- 
formly low—around 5%. “No answer” 
accounted for most of the unreached 
households. In general, the characteris- 
tics of respondents were quite similar 
from sample to sample. Sample size 
varied with the number of interviewers 
who could be assembled on short no- 
tice. 

INPUT OF INFORMATION 

Each of the communities had tele- 
vision service, local and metropolitan 
daily newspapers and a full comple- 
ment of radio stations. As for house- 
holds, virtually all were in the poten- 
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tial audiences of the media. Thus the 
percentage having radio sets varied 
from 90% to 98% over the six sam- 
ples. The percentage having TV ranged 
from 90% to 92%. The number of 
households receiving one or more daily 
newspapers was equally stable, ranging 
from 93% to 95%. 

Both broadcast media gave full “bul- 
letin” treatment to two of the stories, 
interrupting regular programs to an- 
nounce the news. For the Alaska story, 
television in Lansing did not make a 
special announcement. Newspaper cov- 
erage was available on the second day 
of the story in each instance. Morning 
and evening papers covered the Eisen- 
hower stroke and Alaska statehood sto- 
ries, but only evening papers in Lansing 
had carried the Explorer story at the 
time interviews were made. 

For much of the analysis which fol- 
lows, the six samples have been com- 
bined. This produced a total of 844 
cases. Incompleteness of response (“no 
answers” or “don’t knows”) reduces 
the sample size in some tables. 

The rationale for combining the sev- 
eral samples is straightforward. We 
have subjects who have a common 
characteristic across the several condi- 
tions—such as knowing the news or 
not, or getting it first from a particular 
kind of source or knowing it early or 
late. If individual circumstances are 
overpowering, combination will! “cancel 
out” relationships or patterns. On the 
other hand, if there are consistencies 
across stories, times and communities, 
they should emerge from such analysis. 

THE NEWS DIFFUSION PROCESS 

Is the news transmitted “almost in- 
stantaneously”? Actually, while the rate 
is very rapid, it is far from instantane- 
ous. Rather, it appears that for this 
class of events and general adult popu- 
lations, one to two days is required for 
completion of the diffusion process, 
even with full “bulletin” and “banner 
headline” treatment by the mass media. 

We found no rapid “word-of-mouth” 
diffusion similar to that reported by 
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Miller for his college sample. It should 
be noted that his respondents were ho- 
mogeneous, to a considerable degree 
spatially contiguous, and with a pattern 
of regular movement which naturally 
brought many persons in contact with 
many others. The death of Roosevelt 
was also a news story of tremendous 
impact. 

On the other hand, we were working 
with heterogeneous adults, more widely 
scattered spatially, and with patterns of 
movement which in many cases natu- 
rally brought them into contact with 
smaller numbers of persons. 

In all of our studies, the diffusion 
process “shut down for the night” be- 
fore it was complete. The greatest pene- 
tration before “bedtime” was recorded 
for the Eisenhower stroke story, which 
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reached two-thirds of the Lansing sam- 
ple by the first evening. This was ac- 
complished in about 10 hours. The re- 
sults are presented graphically in Figure 
1 


The Explorer I story had a more 
rapid rate of diffusion, reaching about 
half of the samples in Lansing, Madi- 
son and Palo Alto by bedtime of the 
first evening with about three to four 
hours of diffusion time available. 

Second-day diffusion was nec 
in every instance to push the number of 
knowers up to the 90% level. Over the 
six studies, 93% were recorded as 
knowing the news. Palo Alto recorded 
100% for a small sample on the Ex- 
plorer story and Lansing recorded 89% 
“knowing” for Alaskan statehood, to 
mark the extremes. 





FIGURE | 


Cumulative Diffusion Curves for Three News Stories 


EXPLORER 
(Lansing) 
(Madison) 
(Palo Alto) 
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TABLE | 
Percentage Knowing the News 








11 
10 


*Because this was a pre-test, data are not included in the general analysis which follows. 





The Alaska first-day pattern diverges 
somewhat from that for Eisenhower 
and Explorer. A number of factors may 
account for this. For one thing, the 
Alaska story did not receive bulletin 
treatment in Lansing although it did in 
Madison. For another, in Madison an 
interference in electric power in a part 
of the community may have had an ef- 
fect upon the shape of the curve. Most 
noticeable difference in the Alaska 
statehood story, as will be brought out 
below, was the smaller number of indi- 
viduals being informed face to face. 
Thus the Alaska curve is more nearly a 
media diffusion curve—and a broadcast 
media curve at that. 


TABLE 2 


Knowing the News, Education and 
Occupation of Household Head 





Some 
College 


High School 
or Less 





98% 90% 
2 10 


100% 100% 
(274) (528) 


“White Collar” “Blue Collar’ 
92% 
8 


There was a charecteristic pattern 
for the second day, too. Diffusion was 
fairly rapid during the early morning 
hours, leveled off in the later morning 
and early afternoon, then took a final 
upturn during the late afternoon and 
early evening. The total percentage of 
individuals informed appeared to be re- 
markably stable over communities and 
over news events, as is indicated in 
Table 1. 


THE UNINFORMED 


Over the six studies reported upon in 
detail we accumulated a substantial 
number of “uninformed” individuals. 
They were different from the “know- 
ers” on only two characteristics for 
which data were obtained—education 
and occupation.* The results are pre- 
sented in Table 2. They probably help 
account for the differences in degrees of 
knowing between communities. Palo 
Alto, which recorded 100% knowing 
on Explorer, had 47% college gradu- 
ates in its sample, whereas the highest 
proportion in a Lansing sample was 
22%. 

The relationship between education 
and knowing which was observed is 
similar to that reported by the Survey 
Research Center for a national sample 
studied as to its knowledge about earth 





100% 


(366) (355) 





referred to, the chance 
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satellites, six months after Sputnik was 
put into orbit.1° The SRC found that 
15% of grade-school persons were to- 
tally uninformed, and successively few- 
er were uninformed as education level 
increased. Among college-trained per- 
sons, no totally uninformed individuals 
were found. No relationship for occu- 
pation was reported, but a cross-tabula- 
tion of income and knowledge showed 
the kind of relationship suggested by 
Table 2. 

In our samples, more men than 
women were knowers, but the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 
Over our several studies 9% of the 
women were uninformed, and 6% of 
the men. In the SRC study, 10% of the 
women and 6% of the men had no 
knowledge of earth satellites.1’ It would 
appear that there may be a real, al- 
though very small, sex difference. 

The SRC result suggests that the lev- 
els of diffusion found immediately after 
the event—for news stories of this class 
—are not changed appreciably there- 
after. The residue of uninformed, the 
data suggest, remain uninformed. We 
had speculated upon just this possibil- 
ity, based upon qualitative reports from 
interviewers concerning the uninformed 
persons. There may be a part of the 
population which is virtually unreach- 
able by society at large with messages 
of this type.?? 

FACE-TO-FACE COMMUNICATION 


We were particularly interested in the 
relative part played by the various mass 
media and face-to-face communication 
in diffusing the news. To identify per- 
sonal conversation as the first source, 
we carefully screened each person who 
indicated his first source was one of the 
media. He was asked: “Did you get it 
directly from the media, or did some- 
one call the item (or program) to your 


% Satellites, Science and the Public, p. 6. 

™ Satellites, Science and the Public, p. 5. 

12 See the discussion by Herbert H. Hyman and 
Paul B. Sheatsley of the “chronic know-nothings” 
in “Some Reasons Why Information Campaigns 
Fail,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 11:413-23 
(1947). 
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attention?” Anyone answering affirma- 
tively to the latter question was classi- 
fied as receiving the news initially from 
a “personal source.” 

We thus sought to determine the de- 
gree to which Katz and Lazarsfeld’s 
“relay function” of the two-stage flow 
of communication operated. As they 
note, speaking specifically of the flow of 
information: 

Some individuals seem to serve as 
personal transmitters for others. With- 
out these relay individuals, messages 
originating from the mass media might 
not reach otherwise unexposed people."® 


TABLE 3 
Personal and Media ‘First Sources’ 





Personal Media 





“Ike” Illness (Lansing).. 18% 82% 
Explorer I (Lansing).... 23 77 
(Madison) .. 13 87 
(Palo Alto).. 10 90 

Alaska (Lansing) 15 85 
(Madison) 2 98 

88% 

(784) 


12% 
(110) 





While Katz and Lazarsfeld give no 
indication of the magnitude of the re- 
lay function, they suggest that it is an 
important part of the total information 
flow. Over our several studies, however, 
we found relatively few persons getting 
initial information by this means, even 
with the added check of screening all 
media mentions in the manner de- 
scribed above. Over the three stories, 
we get some suggestion that the amount 
of relay function may be smaller when 
the story is of lesser importance or 
“news value.” Thus the Ike and Ex- 
plorer stories were transmitted by face- 
to-face means to 18% of the samples 
in the three communities combined, 
while the Alaska news traveled the 
same way for only 6% of the samples 
in the two communities. 

Somewhat the same result, inciden- 
tally, was obtained by sociologists who 


18 Personal Influence, p. 82. 
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TABLE 4 
Percentage Learning News from Various Mass Media 





TV Newspaper Personal 





“Ike” Illness (Lansing) 38% 12% 18% 
Explorer (Lansing) 40 17 23 
(Madison) 36 22 13 
(Palo Alto) 61 10 10 
Alaska (Lansing) 20 33 15 
(Madison) 34 41 2 





studied the diffusion of the Sputnik 
news in Santiago, Chile. Even though 
TV is lacking and the mass media sys- 
tem there is not as fully developed as 
in the U.S., 80% of a sample of 566 
were informed by mass media, includ- 
ing daily and weekly newspapers and 
radio. Only 20% were informed by 
face-to-face conversation.** 


FUNCTIONS OF THE MEDIA 


What part did each of the mass me- 
dia play in diffusion? Before looking at 
these data, it is important to recall 
that although television and radio gave 
full bulletin treatment to the “Ike” 
stroke and Explorer stories, television 
did not give bulletin play in Lansing to 
Alaska statehood. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 4. 

The data indicate clearly that televi- 
sion, even though it is often thought of 
as an entertainment medium, is the pre- 
dominant “first source” when bulletin 
treatment is provided. This was so even 
for the Eisenhower story, which broke 
at about 3 p.m. The data also suggest 
that radio continues to be a strong “first 
source” of news, despite changes in lis- 
tening habits in the last decade. Table 4 
also shows that the broadcast media do 
the lion’s share of providing “first im- 
pact” with a news story of this class. 
When percentages for radio and televi- 
sion are combined, the low is 52% (the 
Alaska story in Lansing) and the high 
is 79% (Explorer, Palo Alto). 


4 Hamuy et al., op. cit., p. 38. 


Earlier investigations have provided 
similar results. The news of Senator 
Taft’s death as well as the announce- 
ment that Eisenhower would run for 
the presidency also were predominantly 
delivered first by radio and television.'® 

Our studies plus these earlier investi- 
gations suggest that time of day appar- 
ently has very little to do with this re- 
sult. In all, these studies represent eight 
different times of “news break,” from 
7:25 a.m. to 10:55 p.m. The rank-dif- 
ference correlation between percentage 
of sample informed by broadcast media 
and time of day of news break is -.15. 
The minus may indicate a slight ten- 
dency for broadcast media to inform 
more persons later in the day, but the 
figure is not significantly different from 
zero. 

On the other hand there was a strong 
relationship between first source and re- 
spondent time of learning. Electronic 
media—with a small bit of help from 
face-to-face—did the diffusion job the 
first day of each story, whereas news- 
papers usually became important on the 
second day. The broadcast media, how- 
ever, continued to inform new individ- 
uals as the process continued. 


FACTORS RELATED TO FIRST SOURCE 


We examined several characteristics 
of the receivers and the receiving situ- 
ation, to determine whether any were 


4% Danielson found that 53% were informed by 
broadcast media. Larson and Hill found that 
68% of a labor group and 59% of a faculty 
group learned of the news from radio and TV. 
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TABLE 5 
First Source and Location 





Radio TV 


Personal 


Newspaper 





717% 
Outside of Home 23 

100% 

(208) 


98% 80% 59% 
2 20 41 


100% 100% 
(287) (178) 





100% 
(109) 





related to the kind of first source used 
in getting the news. Examination of lo- 
cation pointed up the fact that “news- 
receiving” takes place primarily in the 
home. Better than 8 out of 10 of our 
respondents learned the news in their 
own homes. The 17% who were in- 
formed elsewhere included those learn- 
ing the news at work, at the homes of 
friends and in commercial establish- 
ments. Work situations accounted for 
the major portion of these. 


Table 5 shows that despite this gen- 
eral tendency, the media are not equally 
“home-bound.” Although TV informed 
only 2% outside of the home, news- 
papers and radio were “more portable” 
sources of information, as were per- 
sonal channels. The association between 
location and first source apparently re- 
flects customary patterns of media use. 


The .“not-at-home” results suggest 
that if we had found it possible to com- 
plete our samples we would probably 
have had a somewhat higher estimate 
of face-to-face first sources. The “not- 
at-homes” at the time of the survey 
would have had a greater chance of 
learning the news elsewhere, and also 
of learning it in conversation rather 
than from the mass media. The abso- 
lute amount of bias produced by non- 
completion of samples, however, would 
appear to be rather small. 

In the samples which were studied, 
there was a relationship between first 
source and sex. Although the differ- 
ences were not large, women showed a 
somewhat greater tendency to be in- 
formed by radio and TV, while men 


got the news more often face to face 
and through newspapers. If electronic 
media are combined, we find that 57% 
of the men and 67% of the women 
were informed by radio and television. 
The first sources for the 269 men and 
512 women in the combined samples 
are shown below. 


Television 
Newspaper 





100% 


There was a statistically significant 
relationship also between first source 
and occupation, produced primarily by 
the greater tendency of higher socio- 
economic occupational levels to be in- 
formed by newspapers and a lesser ten- 
dency to get the story from TV, as is 
shown in Table 6. 

No significant relationship between 
first source and education was found, 
although the direction of differences 
suggested what might be expected—a 
tendency for lesser educated individ- 
uals to receive the news from television, 
and for persons with more education to 
get it from newspapers. 

It seems clear that education is more 
of an index of the individual than is oc- 
cupation of the household head. Thus 
it may be that mass media use patterns 
are more powerfully affected by house- 
hold characteristics than by individual 
characteristics, making for what ap- 
pears to be a discrepancy here. 
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TABLE 6 
First Source and Occupation of Household Head 





Professional, 
ial 


Sales, Service, 
Operatives 


Skilled and 
Unskilled Labor 





25% 28% 
41 36 
17 24 
16 12 
100% 
(264) 


100% 
(252) 





SUPPLEMENTAL MEDIA USE 


After getting the news, a majority of 
individuals made use of the media for 
additional information. On the average, 
respondents reported 1.1 additional me- 
dia uses, approximately half of them 
involving newspapers. Radio and tele- 
vision split the remainder about evenly, 
although TV was used a bit more fre- 
quently. The predominance of news- 
paper use held across communities and 
across stories, as Table 7 demonstrates. 


Individuals who initially learned the 
news via radio or a nal source 
were more likely to make supplemental 
use of the media. Newspaper-informed 
individuals were by far the lowest users 
of additional media. 

Over the several studies, we can com- 
pute the percentage of individuals who 
made “any use” of a particular me- 
dium, either to get the news initially or 
to get supplemental information. This 


indicates that 62% of our sample made 
use of newspapers for information 
about the three stories, 52% used tele- 
vision and 40% used radio. 


TALKING ABOUT THE NEWS 


Katz and Lazarsfeld, while positing a 
“relay function” in the two-stage flow 
theory, have put most emphasis upon 
the “reinforcement function” and the 
flow of influence through personal 
channels.** Our studies provided clear 
support for the importance of this as- 
pect of the theory. Two-thirds of our 
respondents reported being involved in 
conversation about the events. These 
conversations, of course, are a neces- 
sary condition for the passing of influ- 
ence. In our studies we have no direct 
indication of the nature of influence be- 
ing passed, but we do have clear dem- 


% Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., p. 45. 


TABLE 7 
Supplemental Use of Media After Learning News* 





Used 


Used 
Television 


Used 
Newspaper 





49% 72% * 
19 50 
30 41 
42 71 
25 ad 
19 a4 


*Because of multiple uses, rows do not add to 100%. 
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TABLE 8 
Supplementary Media Use and Talking About News 





Used 
All Three 


Used Two 


Used One Used None 





Talked to 
Two or more 


46% 
29 ad 17 28 
25 31 54 32 


35% 29% 40% 








(16% ) 
96 


100% 
(27%) 
166 


100% 
(100% ) 
613 


100% 
(36% ) 
224 


100% 
(21%) 
127 





onstration of the frequent opportunity 
for the process to take place. The per- 
centage of respondents who talked 
about the news is shown below for each 
event and for all samples combined. 


“Ike” (Lansing) (N = 205) 
Explorer (combined) (N = 330)...68 
Alaska (combined) (N = 232) 

Total (N = 767) 


The differences among the stories 
seem to be in accord with what an ex- 
perienced newsman would say about 
their respective “news values.” All of 
the stories are of high “importance,” 
but the President's illness had more per- 
sonal, human interest than either of the 
other two events. Alaska statehood had 
much less surprise value and did not 
receive as much “play.” 


The direction of differences in talk- 
ing is like that obtained on personal 
source of information—as might be ex- 
pected, since the two approaches are 
not entirely independent. (Any per- 
sonal-source case is a “talking” case, 
but a talker is not necessarily a personal 
first-source case.) But we can wonder 
whether the amount of opportunity for 
personal influence in a two-stage flow 
process becomes greater or smaller as 
the “news value” of the story declines. 
We suspect that even as in the case of 
the flow of information, the opportuni- 
ties for the process to operate decline 
both absolutely and relatively as news 
impact declines. 


If we make the reasonable assump- 
tion that talkers are more likely to be 
opinion leaders our results are consist- 
ent with Lazarsfeld’s finding that opin- 
ion leaders make greater use of the 
media. Categorizing respondents by the 
number of supplemental media uses 
they reported, we found a positive rela- 
tionship to the number of persons they 
talked to. (See Table 8.) 


With one exception, we also found 
support for the idea that opinion lead- 
ers are distributed through the popula- 
tion. Thus there appeared to be no re- 
lationship between talking about the 
news and age, sex, occupation, marital 
status, size of family. The one excep- 
tion was education. Here we found a 
decided relationship—the more educa- 
tion, the more likely talking about the 
news. 


Investigating the circumstances under 
which our respondents reported being in- 
volved in conversations, we discovered 
a number of similarities from one story 
and community to another. In the first 
place, conversation about the news— 
like learning about it—was much more 
likely to take place in a family setting. 
Three-fourths of our “talkers” reported 
having conversations in the home, while 
only one-fourth reported talking at 
work, and one-fourth at the homes of 
friends, in commercial establishments 
and in other non-home, non-work situ- 
ations. (The percentages add to more 
than 100%, because many individuals 
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reported conversations in several differ- 
ent situations. ) 

We also gathered information on the 
specific number of persons talked to in 
the various situations. This reveals a 
different relationship, to a considerable 
degree reflecting the “availability” of 
listeners for our talkers. Classifying in- 
dividuals talked to by location, we find 
that the largest group was talked to at 
work. The reports of a few respondents 
who talked at work to large numbers of 
persons (50 or more) accounted for 
this. 

Even though the proportion of indi- 
viduals who talked at all varied from 
one story to another, the number of 
listeners a talker reached on the aver- 
age was remarkably constant. The con- 
stancy remains even when broken down 
by social setting. In-the-home conver- 
sations were with the smallest number 
of persons for all three stories. The au- 
dience for our talkers “at friends” was 
next largest, while the “at-work” talk- 
ing situations produced the largest av- 


erages (means) for all three. The data 
clearly emphasize the “availability” of 
listeners in the social situation. 


SUMMARY 


What can we now say about the dif- 
fusion of the major news story? Even 
though our studies are of a small num- 
ber of stories and our samples from a 
small number of communities, it ap- 
pears that the diffusion process is far 
more regular than we suspected. Time 
of day, nature of the story, and other 
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factors do not seem to alter the gross 
results very much. The diffusion curves 
follow about the same pattern. 


We certainly have evidence which 
suggests that TV—even though prima- 
rily an entertainment medium—plays a 
major role in delivering important news. 
And we also have evidence which sug- 
gests that radio is still doing a big news 
job. Newspapers tended primarily to 
supplement the broadcast reports. 

On the matter of the two-stage flow 
of communication, we can say: 

1. Initial mass media information on 
important events goes directly to peo- 
ple on the whole and is not relayed to 
any great extent. 

2. People talk about important news 
they have learned from the media. 

3. At this stage, opinion leaders, who 
have more information, may do some 
relaying of information. But this is a 
supplementary relaying. When the sub- 
ject comes up, the informed leader 
contributes the additional information 
he has on it—adding, subtracting, cor- 
recting, confirming, etc. 

Conclusion: The relay function is 
supplemental in nature, probably takes 
place at the same time as the reinforce- 
ment function, and is hard to distin- 
guish from the latter. 

Thus we would urge that the Katz- 
Lazarsfeld two-stage flow hypothesis, as 
a description of the initial information 
process, be applied to mass communi- 
cation with caution and qualification. 





“For thirteen and a half years I had the opportunity of observing the 
press corps in our nation’s capital city of Washington, D. C. Without res- 
ervation I can say that the vast majority of the men and women covering 
the news events in Washington are dedicated, hard working men and 


women. 


“In that period of time I only had one occasion when I felt impelled to 
call a reporter to correct what I believed was a misrepresentation of a 
position I had taken. I have personally never had a reporter violate a con- 
fidence I had given him.”—WittiAM F. KNOWLAND in Eric W. Allen 
Memorial Lecture, University of Oregon School of Journalism, Eugene, 


Ore., Feb. 19, 1960. 











The Chicago Newspaper Hoax 
In the '36 Election Campaign 


BY W. CAMERON MEYERS* 


A battle raged between the Chicago Tribune and the Daily 
Times after the Tribune claimed that Russia’s Communist party 
had ordered U.S. Communists to support Roosevelt. Actually, 
says Dr. Meyers, the claim was based on a Chicago speech by 
Earl Browder, quoted out of context from a Soviet journal. 





4 KREMLIN PREFERENCE FOR A UNITED 
States Presidential candidate this year, 
as in any year since the Russian Revo- 
lution, could be a fuse to ignite cam- 
paign fireworks. When former Presi- 
dent Hoover, addressing the Republican 
national convention in 1936, compared 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal with 
the Communist dictatorship in Russia, 
he suggested the strategic use of Com- 
munism as an issue in a Presidential 
campaign. But a newspaper hoax in 
Chicago the same year made an issue 
out of Communist endorsement and 
provided perhaps the liveliest juggling 
yet of that political explosive. 

The anti-Roosevelt press in Chicago 
—Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Trib- 
une, William Randolph Hearst’s Ameri- 
can and Herald and Examiner, and Col. 
Frank Knox’s Daily News—presented 
a united front in late 1933 by unleash- 
ing a war of words to unseat the Presi- 
dent. Daily attacks were aimed at him, 
his cabinet, his advisers, his legislation, 
and finally his family. These were ac- 


*The author is an associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Michigan State University. The histori- 
cal episode covered by this article is one that he 
pieced together from original sources while en- 
gaged in writing “Chicago’s Mister Finnegan: a 
Gentle Man of the Press,” his Ph.D. dissertation 
at Northwestern University. In his research he 
had access to the personal and business papers 
of the late Richard J. Finnegan, as indicated in 
the footnotes. 

1New York Times, June 11, 1936. 


complished by distortions, suppressions, 
omissions, smears and innuendos. Some 
attacks were major verbal assaults, spat- 
tering the Roosevelt administration with 
invective and subversive implications; 
others were minor infantry fire, ridicul- 
ing administration personalities, Alone 
in Chicago, the tabloid Daily Times, 
lusty, progressive youngster of the city’s 
newspapers, edited by Richard J. Fin- 
negan and published by Samuel Emory 
Thomason, defended the President and 
his New Deal. 


The battle lines were clearly drawn 
by 1936 when the Democrats renomi- 
nated Roosevelt and John Nance Gar- 
ner, and the Republicans chose Gov. 
Alfred M. Landon of Kansas and Col- 
onel Knox as their nominees. 


It was Donald Day, northern Euro- 
pean correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, who hurled a bombshell 4,000 
miles from Riga, Latvia, into the 1936 
campaign. On August 9, beneath the 
headline “Moscow Orders Reds in U.S. 
to Back Roosevelt,” the Tribune 
charged in a dispatch cabled by Day 
that the Communist party in Russia 
had instructed American Communists 
to support the candidacy of Roosevelt 
and to defeat Landon who represented 
“forces which oppose the development 
of class war and revolution in Amer- 
ica.” The authority for Day’s story was 
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Number 13 of Kommunistieceski Inter- 
national, a Soviet journal published in 
Moscow and “just arrived in Riga.”? 
Three days later the Tribune repeated 
the accusations of the Day story and 
asked editorially, “Why do the commu- 
nists desire the reelection of Mr. Roose- 
velt?” * 

When the Day report was given the 
“prestige of editorial acceptance” by 
the Tribune, Richard Finnegan at the 
Daily Times saw “the news ibilities 
of the incident.” It seemed to him that 
if the Tribune’s allegations were true, 
the Soviet government had broken its 
pledge made in 1933 to abstain from 
every form of political agitation in the 
United States. He decided to check the 
credibility of the Day story, and 
promptly queried the Chicago bureau 
chiefs of the Associated Press and 
United Press. They promised immedi- 
ate action.‘ Late in the afternoon of 
August 12 a teleprinter in the news- 
room of the Daily Times tapped out a 
message for Finnegan: 

Moscow foreign woltical denies any in- 
terference present yrs yo 

i o at i sai they 

ing of reported order to 

Roosevelt. AB carried neither original 

story nor denial. AP New York.® 

Finnegan then decided to appeal by 
telegram to managing editor Edwin L. 
James of the New York Times, request- 
ing the aid of that newspaper’s Moscow 
bureau to determine the reliability of 
the statements made in the Chicago 


tier coal es Cdeags dear tn 9, 1936. Herein- 
3 Ibid., Aug. 12, ae 


5 Associated Press message to Richard J. Finne- 
gan, Aug. 12, 1936. 
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Tribune. He quoted the first two para- 
graphs of the Tribune editorial.* 

On August 15, he received by mail 
James’s brusque reply, commenting that 
he was “quite unwilling” to use the 
New York Times correspondent in 
Moscow “for the purpose of disproving 
an editorial in the Tribune 
and that obviously for the benefit of the 
Chicago Daily Times.” However, look- 
ing at the matter from a different angle, 
he wrote, it seemed there might be a 
news story in it for the New York 
Times. “Therefore, I did query our 
Moscow correspondent,” said James, 
and he had received this reply: 

Only thing whereto query could refer 
is article by Earl Browder July issue 
Communist Internationale organ of 
Comintern Executive Committee review- 
ing American Communist platform and 
conference with Farmer-Laborite group 
Chicago wherein Browder denounced 
GOP as reactionary fascists. Same issue 
carries mild objective editorial quoting 
Browder on GOP but uncalling for 
Roosevelt reelection. 


Finnegan was welcome personally to 
use any information from the message, 
said James, but it was not to be attrib- 
uted to the New York Times." 


'@ NEXT, FINNEGAN TURNED FOR ASSIST- 
ance to Hugh Baillie, president of the 
United Press. In a letter, he asked 
could the United Press be “a little more 
certain” about the authenticity of the 
quotations marked in the enclosed clip- 
pings from the Chicago Tribune? Be- 
cause the Day story, allegedly quoting 
from a journal of the Communist Inter- 
national Headquarters in Moscow, had 
been cabled from Riga, Finnegan wrote, 
didn’t Baillie think his Riga correspond- 
ent might “dig up Issue No. 13” and 
let his clients know “whether it is an 
authentic Soviet publication”? The mat- 
ter appeared to require some inquiry at 
the State Department, he continued. If 
there were “any tinge” of authenticity 

* Telegram of Richard J. Finnegan to Edwin L. 
James, Aug. 12, 1936. 

"Letter of Edwin L. James to Richard J. Fin- 
megan, Aug. 13, 1936. 
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to it, there might be a violation of an 
agreement between the governments of 
the United States and Russia. The 
Daily Times had inquired about the 
matter at the Chicago bureau of the 
United Press, Finnegan wrote Baillie, 
and that day had received this message: 


As previously messaged JHG former 
Moscow bureau manager says Comin- 
tern never endorsed Roosevelt. Occa- 
sionally has mild praise for some New 
Deal measure but usually critical of 
Roosevelt as merely trying adjust exist- 
ing capitalistic system. WAMK 1249P. 

The matter was important enough that 
its falsity or truth should be established, 
said Finnegan; and the Daily Times, as 
a United Press client, still did not know 
despite its inquiry at the Chicago UP 
office.® 

In the absence of Baillie, Earl J. 
Johnson, general news manager of the 
press association, notified Finnegan by 
letter on August 17 that he had cabled 
UP correspondents at Moscow and 
Riga. He would keep the Daily Times 
informed. 

On August 18, Johnson sent Finne- 
gan a second letter. The UP Moscow 
bureau had cabled, he wrote, that Kom- 
munistieceski International was _ the 
name of a Communist periodical pub- 
lished in Moscow, and the quotations 
in the Day story had been taken from 
an article written for it by Earl Brow- 
der, general secretary and Presidential 
candidate of the American Communist 
party. The magazine was not an official 
Soviet organ and it did not speak for 
the government. The Comintern denied 
it had issued any order to Communists 
in the United States as to how they 
should vote. Browder’s article discussed 
the attitude of the American Commu- 
nist party toward the Farmer-Labor 
group in the United States, and urged 
American Communists to do their “ut- 
_ most to defeat the reaction embodied 
in the Republican Party.” Apparently, 
Johnson concluded, the Tribune’s Riga 


® Letter of Richard J. Finnegan to Hugh Baillie, 
Aug. 15, 1936. 
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correspondent had interpreted Brow- 
der’s article to be an order from the 
Soviet government or from the Comin- 
tern. 


When Finnegan received the letter on 
August 20, he telegraphed Johnson re- 
questing that the Moscow bureau mail 
him a copy of the Russian publication. 
The Daily Times had been informed by 
another source, Finnegan told Johnson, 
that the Soviet periodical was an organ 
of the Comintern Executive Committee. 
“Your bureau says the magazine is not 
an Official organ and does not speak 
for the Soviet government,” said Finne- 
gan. “Please have your Moscow bu- 
reau write me a letter definitely settling 
this point.” 

While Finnegan awaited arrival of 
the Soviet periodical, he pressed his 
search for facts to expose what he sus- 
pected was the Tribune’s false attack 
on Roosevelt. A clipping on file in the 
Daily Times library provided the date 
—May 30—of a Chicago conference of 
farmer, labor and progressive organiza- 
tions to plan a new political party. The 
Daily Times had published a story 
quoting Browder, who pledged Com- 
munist support to the new movement. 
Finnegan also found in the Times li- 
brary a May 30 issue of the Daily 
Worker, American Communist news- 
paper, which supplied detailed coverage 
of the Farmer-Labor conference. And 
it carried a report of the complete text 
of a speech given May 29 by Browder 
in Chicago’s Ashland Auditorium at 
the opening of the Illinois state conven- 
tion of the Communist party. The 
speech had been broadcast over radio 
station WLS. Finnegan noted the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

We Communists can enter a United 

Front with workers who support Roose- 

velt. Of course, we do not commit our- 

selves to Roosevelt in any way by this. 

Our position toward Roosevelt is clear. 

We do not cancel a word of our criti- 

cism of Roosevelt. We do not, and will 

not, take any responsibility for him. 

But we will not break off United Front 
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relations with those organizations be- 
cause they go with Roosevelt. We have 
in common with them a growing num- 
ber of aims and opinions, among them 
the aim to defeat the reactionary Re- 
publican Party and its allies, as the main 
enemy of peace and happiness of the 
American people, the chief force mak- 
ing reaction, fascism and war.® 


@ SUDDENLY, IT SEEMED CLEAR TO FIN- 
negan that the “news” the Tribune 
claimed to have received from Russia 
by way of Riga, across the border from 
Soviet censors, had been spoken in Eng- 
lish, over radio, from Chicago.° 

Finnegan, a deliberate man whose 
legal training had contributed to his cir- 
cumspection and meticulous research- 
ing, and who always tried to know all 
the answers before going into battle, 
waited impatiently for verification of 
his suspicions’ about the Day story.” 
Then, on August 27, the waiting was 
over; a copy of Kommunistieceski In- 
ternational arrived in the mail from 
Moscow. A Russian language expert at 
the University of Chicago hastily was 
summoned to translate the Browder ar- 
ticle. He noted that the Tribune had 
been “inexcusably careless or deliber- 
ately dishonest.” The Day story, he 
told Finnegan, had failed to consider 
several paragraphs which “clearly es- 
tablished the context.” The article made 
it clear that Browder’s statements had 
been made the previous May in an open 
meeting of the Communist party in 
Chicago.** 

Finally, on the morning of August 
28 at 9:30, when the first edition rolled 
from the presses, the Daily Times ex- 
ploded its bombshell in the Presidential 
campaign. An editorial written by Rich- 
ard Finnegan filled the first page, 
topped with a two-deck banner line: 
“Prove Tribune Story—$5,000!” The 
editorial began: 


*R. J. F. memorandum to S. E. T., Aug. 21, 
1936. 

10 Ibid. 

11 bid. 

2 Ibid., Aug. 27, 1936. Samuel N. r mem- 
orandum to Richard J. Finnegan, Aug. 27, 1936. 
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The Chicago Tribune has sounded 
and resounded an alarm that the Rus- 
sian government is taking a hand in our 
American election. 

If it’s true, the Tribune has scored a 
notable scoop. If it’s a false alarm, if 
the Tribune has had its leg pulled, that’s 
equally notable, even in a campaign of 
false alarms. 

The Tribune’s story is that Moscow 
has ordered the Reds in the United 
States to back Roosevelt against Lan- 
don. It sounds fishy to us. 

If the Tribune, or any other news- 
paper, can prove to the satisfaction of 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association that the Tribune’s 
dispatch from Donald Day, datelined 
“Riga, Latvia, Aug. 8,” with its heading, 
is true, the Times will donate $5,000 to 
the work of the Freedom of the Press 
Committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Both the United Press and the Asso- 
ciated Press, from which the Times re- 
ceived its foreign news, had eschewed 
the story that Russia had ordered Amer- 
ican Communists to back Roosevelt 
against Landon, Finnegan wrote. The 
Times had endeavored to confirm the 
Tribune correspondent’s elusive story, 
he added, and its editors did not believe 
it was authentic. 

When the Daily Times hit the news- 
stands that Friday, there was a scram- 
ble to buy copies. At the end of the 
day, the tabloid’s circulation had 
jumped more than 25,000. The Trib- 
une’s circulation also jumped more 
than 25,000 the next day.'* Chicagoans 
seemed to be anxious to see if Colonel 
McCormick had an answer. 


YH ON SATURDAY, THE “TRIBUNE” 1G- 
nored the challenge of the Daily Times. 
It continued to stress Communist pref- 
erence of a Presidential candidate as a 
political issue by running a page-one 
cartoon of Soviet Russia shouting or- 
ders to American Reds to “Stop Lan- 


1%3MS copy of “Remarks of Richard J. Finne- 
gan Before the Students of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois,” Dec. 6, 1939, p. 21. 
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don!” Also on page one was a story 
headlined, “Soviets Take an Active 
Hand in U.S. Election.” * Although it 
was run under the guise of a news 
story, it was an editorial not designated 
as such; there was no dateline. 

The Tribune published in its Sunday 
editions photographic reproductions of 
the cover of the Russian journal in 
which the Communist statement on the 
Presidential election was purported to 
have been printed, and a paragraph of 
text in Russian, with corresponding 
English translation, from the Browder 
article.° Ironically, it was the same 
paragraph that had caught Finnegan’s 
eye in the Daily Worker. But the Trib- 
une editors neglected to point out that 
it was first spoken in English, over ra- 
dio from Chicago, on May 29. 

In an adjacent news column, the 
Tribune reported that a professor of 
economics at Northwestern University, 
a native of Moscow and an authority 
on the Russian language, had verified 
translations from the Soviet publica- 
tion. The Tribune did not repeat the 
accusations made August 9 and 12. 
That Sunday afternoon Finnegan inter- 
viewed the Northwestern professor at 
his home, and learned that a Tribune 
representative had shown him only cer- 
tain paragraphs of the Browder article.7¢ 

The next day, the Chicago Daily 
News entered the controversy. “In plain 
English,” the News said editorially, 
“the Communist International at Mos- 
cow has authorized American Commu- 
nists to vote for Roosevelt, in order to 
play up to other radical groups and to 
defeat Landon and Knox.” 

The Daily Times continued its bom- 
bardment. Finnegan announced in a 
Sept. 2 editorial that his newspaper’s 
investigation had proved the Day story 
to be a hoax; and he repeated the offer 
of a $5,000 reward for proof of the 
story’s verity. The offer was extended 


4 Chicago Tribune, Aug. 29, 1936. 

5 Ibid., Aug. 30, 1936. 

%*R. J. F. memorandum to S. E. T., Sept. 1, 
1936. 

11 Chicago Daily News, Sept. 1, 1936. 
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particularly to the Republican National 
Committee, which now was distributing 
reprints of the Day story in circular 
form. 

“Tribune Fake No. 1,” Finnegan wrote, 
was the Day story; and “Tribune Fake 
No. 2” was the Tribune story of August 
30 headlined, “Expert Verifies Tribune 
Expose of Red Meddling,” implying 
that a Northwestern University ex- 
pert in the Russian language had placed 
his approval on the cable story from 
Riga. This wasn’t the case, said Finne- 
gan. A Times representative had inter- 
viewed the professor who said he “nei- 
ther saw nor verified the original story 
by Donald Day from Riga.” And to 
make matters worse, he added, the 
Tribune had run out on the Republican 
National Committee. “In its news col- 
umns, the Tribune now talks about an 
‘article’ that Earl Browder contributed 
to a Moscow publication,” he wrote. 
“But it does not reveal to the public 
that the original version attributed to 
‘Moscow’ was a misleading translation 
of something Earl Browder had written 
and spoken here [in Chicago].” 


THE “DAILY TIMES” CONTINUED TO 
repeat its offer each day during the 
campaign, appealing to anti-Roosevelt 
forces to produce proof of the Trib- 
une’s accusations. The Tribune also was 
making a daily appeal, a kind of call to 
arms. Since March 11, this announce- 
ment had been run at the head of its 
editorial column: “Only 238 days re- 
main in which to save your. country. 
What are you doing to save it?” The 
figures were changed from day to day, 
and as the election neared, the chal- 
lenge was placed in a box and run on 
page one. 

The Republican candidate, Alfred M. 
Landon, had been a political unknown 
until Hearst decided to groom him for 
the Presidency. So Hearst had a special 
interest in joining forces with the Trib- 
une and Daily News to spread the story 
that Moscow had issued orders for 
American Communists to back Roose- 
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velt.® In mid-September, Hearst editors 
across the country prepared to publish 
a front-page editorial elaborating on the 
Donald Day story.** Two days before 
they fired their salvos the White House 
learned of their plans. Stephen Early, 
Presidential secretary, handed news- 
paper correspondents this statement: 

My attention has been called to a 
planned attempt led by a certain no- 
torious newspaper owner to make it ap- 
pear that the President passively ac- 
cepts the support of alien organizations 
hostile to the American form of govern- 
ment. 

Such articles are conceived in malice 
and born of political spite . . . fake is- 
sues which no patriotic, honorable, de- 
cent citizen would purposely inject into 
American affairs. 

Stephen Early 
Assistant Secretary to 
the President ?° 

Unabashed, the Hearst newspapers 
next day printed their scheduled story. 
“Moscow Backs Roosevelt,” the story 
proclaimed, and to support the story of 
the “vicious plot on the American re- 
public,” the newspapers reproduced a 
paragraph from Kommunistieceski In- 
ternational, over the signature of Brow- 
der. This was the warmed-over news 
which McCormick had served Chica- 
goans via Day in Riga on August 9 but 
which none of the press associations 
had carried. 

Finnegan at last received a letter on 
Sept. 17 from Norman B. Deuel, 
United Press manager in Moscow, via 
Earl J. Johnson in New York. The 
Comintern had not issued an order for 
American Communists to work for the 
defeat of Landon, and neither had it 
endorsed the President through “any 
public letter, document, or published 
article,” wrote Deuel. This statement 
was based on official denial, his own 


% John Tebbel, The Life and Good Times of 
William Randolph Hearst (New York: 1952), pp. 
259-60. 

“President Beats Gun Den Publisher’s 
Red Blast,” Newsweek, 8:14 (Sept. 26, 1936). 

2° New York Times, Sept. 20, 1936. 

%1 Chicago Herald and Examiner, Sept. 21, 1936. 
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observations, and investigations of “per- 
sons thoroughly familiar with the situ- 
ation.” There was no doubt about it, 
Deuel concluded; the Day story had 
“no basis in fact.” 2? 


Y@ WHILE ON A TOUR OF THE UNITED 
States, checking political sentiment, 
Robert S. Allen, staff correspondent of 
the New York Post, stopped off in Chi- 
cago. He wrote a column-long story for 
his newspaper, analyzing political 
trends in Cook County and in down- 
state Illinois, and an analysis of Chi- 
cago’s “newspaper war on the Presi- 
dent.” Allen charged that Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher of the Tribune, 
and Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Daily News and Landon’s running mate, 
had been the “energizing influence” be- 
hind the anti-New Deal crusade in Illi- 
nois. Later they were joined by Hearst, 
“who tried to make up for lost time by 
the unscrupulousness of his attacks.” 
There were few things these three men 
did not “stoop to in their frenzied ef- 
forts to besmirch and destroy the Presi- 
dent and his liberal administration,” 
Allen wrote. Favorable or impartial 
news regarding the New Deal had been 
either “distorted or in most instances, 
suppressed, while outright fabrications, 
half truths and petty errors in admin- 
istration [had been] given sensational 
prominence.” ** 

The Chicago Daily News regularly 
published the syndicated column of 
Westbrook Pegler and featured the fact 
with large posters on its delivery trucks. 
But twice, when Pegler had expressed 
caustic views regarding Landon, the 
Daily News suppressed his columns, 
Allen wrote. And the Daily Times 
printed them and called attention to 
Chicagoans that they had been sup- 
pressed. 

The campaign moved on. At least a 
million persons saw President Roose- 
velt between the time he arrived in Chi- 


Letter of Norman R. Deuel to Earl J. John- 
son, Sept. 2, 1936. Johnson forwarded this letter 


to Finnegan with a covering letter on Sept. 15, 
1936. 
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cago to speak the evening of Oct. 14, 
and his departure after his speech three 
hours later. Thousands of marchers pre- 
ceded the President’s limousine as it 
made its way to Chicago Stadium 
where he was to speak. As the auto- 
mobile approached Hearst Square at 
Madison and Market streets, the cheer- 
ing crowd became sullen. Ugly epithets 
and obscenities were flung at the Hearst 
newspapers. Eggs were spattered against 
the side of the Hearst Building. 

As the marchers pushed across the 
Madison Street bridge spanning the 
Chicago River, there were indignant 
shouts and demonstrations before the 
building housing the Daily News. Later 
that night, a wrathful mob of 10,000 
gathered in front of the Tribune Tower 
in Michigan Avenue, booing McCor- 
mick. They upturned newsstands, throw- 
ing copies of the Tribune into the Chi- 
cago River and burning them in the 
street.** 

On the night of Nov. 2, the Presi- 
dential election campaign came to an 
end with both parties making final radio 
appeals for votes. A few hours later the 
Chicago Tribune was being delivered 
to subscribers’ doorsteps in the city and 
the suburbs, and to newsstands in the 
Loop and in neighborhoods, reminding 
readers for the last time that the day 
was at hand to save their country. By 
noon the first edition of the Daily Times 
was sold out, and even “ferocious Re- 
pubiicans”*® were chuckling at the 
saucy banner on its front page: “52 
Days to Xmas.” 

But the business at hand was serious, 
and as voters went to the polls, one of 
the things they bore in mind, “one of 
the things on which they were brood- 
ing,” was the part the newspapers 
had played in the campaign. As net- 
work radio flashed the word that night 


23 New York Post, Sept. 20, 1936. 

* Letter of Sen. Paul H. Douglas to author, 
Feb. 27, 1958. 

2°MS copy of “Remarks of Richard J. Finne- 
gan Before Students of Northwestern University,” 
» ae 
. 26 Ibid. 
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of the rolling tidal wave of votes fer 
the reelection of Franklin Roosevelt, 
reported first in the East, then sweeping 
over all the Middle West, a resentful 
throng again gathered in Michigan 
Avenue outside the Tribune Tower. 
Men and women hurled eggs at the 
Tribune Tower and booed McCormick. 
Irate citizens in the Loop burned cop- 
ies of the Tribune in State Street.?" 


THE CAMPAIGN HAD ENDED, THE 
President had been reelected over- 
whelmingly and no one had produced 
proof that the Tribune’s story written 
by Donald Day was factual. Colonel 
McCormick, nevertheless, seemed to be 
unwilling to let the hoax be forgotten. 
Four years later, he flatly asserted that 
Soviet Russia had ordered American 
Communists to support Roosevelt in 
the 1936 election campaign. Speaking 
before more than a thousand persons 
in Jackson, Mich., McCormick declared 
that a Red alliance had “ruled America 
for the past seven years” and that there 
had been a “consistent effort by the 
Roosevelt administration to overthrow 
the American political and economic 
systems and to substitute socialism and 
dictatorship.” 7° 

Angrily, the Daily Times snapped at 
McCormick with a stinging editorial, 
charging that he and his Tribune per- 
sistently had colored and distorted news 
of national politics, had engaged in 
mud-slinging and poison-pen defama- 
tion. The Tribune “reached an all-time 
modern high when it published the de- 
lightful fairy tale written by Donald 
Day in Riga to the effect that Josef 
Stalin had ordered American Commu- 
nists to vote for Roosevelt,” said the 
Times. “It may be recalled that investi- 
gation by the Times disclosed the falsity 
of that story and we posted a $5,000 
reward for proof of its verity. That re- 
ward has never been claimed and we 


*7“To the Newspaper Publishers of America,” 


Christian Century, 53:1518 (Nov. 18, 1936); 
John Tebbel, An American Dynasty (New York: 
1947), p. 158. 


8 Chicago Tribune, Feb. 16, 1940. 
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cheerfully renew it in case anyone still 
wants to try.” *® 

The next day, McCormick wrote a 
note to Emory Thomason, publisher of 
the Daily Times, the colonel’s former 
law partner, and former general mana- 
ger of the Tribune: 


Dear Emory: Please send the five thou- 
sand dollars—if you have it. Sincerely 
yours, Bert%° 


Thomason was out of the city on 
business when the note arrived in his 
office, and it lay unopened on his desk 
until his return a week later. He then 
dictated a reply to the colonel. 


Dear Bert: 


Last Wednesday, having just returned 
from Tampa, I spent the day reading 
the previous week’s issues of the Times. 
When I came upon our editorial com- 
menting on your Jackson speech, I was 
surprised that you could have said any- 
thing which would cause our folks to 
disclose so much feeling. Thursday I 
read the text of your talk, and I was 
constrained to accept the statement of 
our editorial assistant that he had writ- 
ten with all the restraint at his com- 
mand the comment he considered ap- 
propriate. 

Then I came across your note: 
“Please send the five thousand dollars— 
if you have it.” By the grace of the 
Providence that looks after those with 
a predilection for the sporting chance, 
and by dint of 10 years of hard work, 
we have the five thousand dollars, and 
enough more—all tidily deposited in the 
First National Bank—to meet all our 
obligations. Be sure you need have no 
concern about that. 


But what is imponderable to me is: 
How you figure that I should send it 
over to you? 

With your note you sent tear sheets 
containing the text of your Jackson 
speech and a copy of our editorial about 
it. I sent these to Dick Finnegan (who 
wrote our original offer) and asked him 
to prepare a history presenting all the 
facts as concisely as possible. He’s done 


Chicago Daily Times, Feb. 16, 1940. 
% Letter of Robert R. McCormick to Samuel 
Emory Thomason, Feb. 16, 1940. 
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so, and I attach it. It looks conclusive 
to me. 

Please note, Bert, that our offer was 
not a “bet,” as you said in your speech. 
If it had been a “bet,” we would have 
asked you for the five thousand dollars, 
away back in 1936. We didn’t suggest 
that. We offered to pay the money if 
you were right. We made the offer on 
the most liberal terms we could con- 
ceive. We left the decision to the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. If 
the money were payable (and even then 
we had it), we wanted it to be a cinch 
for you to get it for the worthy purpose 
suggested. We repeated the offer from 
day to day throughout the entire cam- 
paign. You never sent over for the 
money. 

Now, four years later, the offer still 
stands just as we made it. What do you 
say to the suggestion that we ask the 
Editors’ Society to decide whether the 
five thousand dollars is payable? If it 
decides you're right, we'll send over the 
five thousand dollars for the Freedom 
of the Press Committee and print the 
story. If it decides you’re wrong, we'll 
both print the story. Fair enough? 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory *? 


McCormick responded to Thoma- 
son’s letter three days later. 


Dear Emory 

You learned your journalism in the 
world’s greatest school. 

You realize that a public controversy 
with the Tribune would be worth many 
times five thousand dollars to the Times. 
Do not think for a minute that teacher 
does not appreciate it. 

So we will just keep the five thousand 
on the cuff. 

I imagine the only people in America 
who do not think that Roosevelt is in- 
volved with the Communists are those 
that know he is, among whom I count 
a very astute and old friend. 


Yours sincerely, 
Bert®2 
But Finnegan did not allow McCor- 
mick to have the last words on the Don- 


81 Letter of Samuel Emory Thomason to Robert 
R. McCormick, Feb. 26, 1940. 

Letter of Robert R. McCormick to Samuel 
Emory Thomason, Feb. 29, 1940. 
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ald Day incident. The Daily Times re- 
vealed on Sept. 1, 1944, that Day, for 
21 years a Tribune correspondent, had 
made his debut as a Nazi radio spokes- 
man the night before in Berlin. Beneath 
the half-page story on Day the Times 
published a facsimile of the full-page 
advertisement printed Oct. 9, 1936, in 
the Tribune, boasting that Day’s story 
from Riga was the “notable news beat” 
of the 1936 campaign. The advertise- 
ment described in detail how Day had 
evaded Soviet censors to write his ex- 
pose for the Tribune. Hurriedly, the 
Tribune disavowed Day, reporting it 
had severed its relations with him on 
Sept. 7, 1942, after he repeatedly had 
disobeyed orders to return to the 
United States.** 


% Chicago Tribune, Sept. 1, 1944. 
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@ THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ASKED 
United States Army authorities on 
March 30, 1945, to arrest Day in Ger- 
many and to return him to the United 
States to face charges of treason. Day, 
who had been living in Berlin during 
World War II, fled to Bavaria, but fi- 
nally gave himself up in June to Amer- 
ican military officials who released him 
after four days of interrogation. In 
March, 1946—almost 10 years after 
Donald Day’s story, filed in Riga, was 
published in Chicago—he was arrested 
by military police** and held for nine 
months at the United States Army 
prison at Frankfurt on the Main, Ger- 
many. On Dec. 23, an army officer an- 
nounced that the Department of Justice 
no longer had an interest in Day, and 
he was released.*® 


% New York Times, March 31, 1945. 
%5 Ibid., Dec. 24, 1946. 





“An intelligent approach by the editor is appreciated by readers and 


pays off for the newspaper. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune and past president of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, recently did some research on comparison of circulation gains of 
newspapers in large American cities. He found that in 12 cities, excluding 
New York City, 21 newspapers which in his opinion have had the best 
records for sound and complete reporting had a combined circulation in 
1940 of 4,673,000. In 1960 these same newspapers had a combined circu- 
lation of 7,617,000, an increase of 63%. 

“In the same 12 cities, 23 newspapers which Mr. Jones believes leaned 
toward more entertainment and sensational news reporting, in 1940 had a 
combined circulation of 4,015,000. In 1960 these newspapers, now re- 
duced to 16 because of suspensions and mergers, have a combined circu- 
lation of about 4,270,000, an increase of only 6%. F 

“Mr. Jones asks this question: ‘Why not perfect our techniques for re- 
cording the swift march of history, for explaining the new world of sci- 
ence, for reducing complicated political issues to plain and clear dimen- 
sions?’””—STANFORD SMITH, general manager, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, in address at National Education Association 
workshop, Plattsburgh, N. Y., August 15, 1960. 











How Editors Use Research 
On the Minneapolis Dailies 
BY SIDNEY S. GOLDISH* 


The Minneapolis Star and Tribune have pioneered in utilizing 
research to serve every department—news, editorial, advertising, 
circulation—and to assist in decision-making. The research di- 
rector of the two papers tells here how research helps take the 
guesswork out of editing. 





> since 1944, THE MINNEAPOLIS 
Star and Tribune have been maintain- 
ing a research program—originally in 
our promotion and public service de- 
partment; then, in 1947, as an adjunct 
of our news department; and, since 
1956, as a separate department of our 
company. Our commitments of man- 
power and money to research have been 
substantial in past years, and they are 
growing, 

The implication is clear: We believe 
newspaper research is worthwhile . . . 
useful . . . necessary. 

Research is a service department at 
the Star and Tribune. It exists to serve 
other departments—news, editorial, ad- 
vertising, circulation—and also to serve 
management. We use research as a tool, 
to augment our knowledge of the read- 
ers and markets served by our news- 
papers, and to assist in decision-making 

rocesses. 

The kinds of research we do deal 
with people, with communication, and 
with markets. (You will note the omis- 
sion of any reference to research for 
our production departments—compos- 
ing room, pressroom, mailroom, stereo- 
type and engraving. The reason is that 


*This article is based upon an address delivered 
at the 22nd annual Editors Conference, California 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Stanford Uni- 
versity, June 17, 1960. 


our department doesn’t do any. We 
lack the technical skill and knowledge 
to undertake it. That kind of research 
is done, but under other auspices, and 
in other quarters.) 

The methods we use are those which 
social scientists on this and other uni- 
versity and college campuses, here and 
abroad, have developed—and continue 
to develop. We utilize sampling and 
interviewing procedures in most of the 
work we do. Among the seven people 
in our department on a regular, full- 
time basis (plus 70 to 80 interviewers 
throughout the state of Minnesota who 
do field work for us as occasion arises), 
we need people who have had training 
in statistics, in probability theory, in 
sampling design, in psychology and so- 
ciology—and in journalism. 

Certain ground rules govern the re- 
search we conduct: 

1) It should produce relevant facts 
bearing on practical problems confront- 
ing some department, or combination 
of departments. 

2) It should produce reliable facts, 
of measurable accuracy. 


3) The prospective uses for the re- 
search findings should be planned in 
advance. We should know the “why” 
of the study before we begin it, so that 
we do not overlook or ignore important 
considerations. 
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4) The costs of every study we make 
are assigned directly to the department 
for which the study is made. That is 
one way of making reasonably sure 
that a study, once completed, will be 
put to use—not pigeon-holed. 


WV> WHILE I WANT TO CONCENTRATE 
here on research which is done at the 
behest of, and for, the editors of our 
newspapers, I might outline quickly 
some examples of the other kinds of 
research activity in which we are in- 
volved at the Star and Tribune. 

For our national advertising depart- 
ment, since 1953, we have been making 
annual studies which we call the “Min- 
nesota Homemaker Surveys.” These 
are studies in which we interview 2,400 
women in statewide households to learn 
which types of products—in various 
categories—they are using, and which 
specific brands they have on hand or 
last purchased. The results, with year- 
to-year comparisons, are published each 
year by our promotion department, and 
distributed to advertisers, advertising 
agencies, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors from coast to coast, to help tell the 
story of the “Minnesota market.” 

We have made a score or more of 
shopping-center studies for our retail 
advertising department. Interviewers are 
assigned to specific shopping centers to 
question people about the frequency 
with which they shop at the particular 
center, about the nature of their shop- 
ping that day, about the newspapers— 
daily and weekly—which they read 
regularly, and—most important—about 
their place of residence. These enable 
our retail staff to determine the areas 
from which shoppers come to patronize 
the particular centers. 

Once a year we prepare, for our cir- 
culation department, a careful series of 
population and household estimates of 
the governmental subdivisions which 
make up the Minneapolis ABC city 
zone. These data become the basis for 
percentage-of-coverage figures for cir- 
culation and advertising department 
use. 
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Periodically we examine our public 
relations—the way in which our read- 
ers, and the public, view the “image” 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

The list of examples can be a long 
one, but these will suffice to suggest the 
diversified nature of the research de- 
partment’s work in the market, con- 
sumer and opinion fields. 

A considerabie amount of staff time 
and effort goes, however, into research 
on our newspapers themselves, and it is 
on this phase of our work that I want 
to dwell. 

These studies can be divided readily 
into three areas: 

1) Public opinion and attitude stud- 
ies for publication. 

2) Readership studies. 

3) Audience and competitive media 
studies. 


VW? OUR COMPANY’S ENTRY INTO RE- 
search came with the establishment of 
the Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota 
Poll of Public Opinion in March 1944. 
The poll is conducted on a statewide 
basis, regularly, year in and year out— 
during and between election campaigns. 
We view the public opinion poll as a 
form of news reporting—a means of 
learning public reactions to major is- 
sues, to parties and candidates, and to 
current problems. Every Sunday, two 
Minnesota Poll reports are published in 
the Tribune—one on the Open Forum 
page, opposite editorial, and the other 
in the news sections. We endeavor to 
deal with different kinds of topics in 
each pair of reports. 

The Minnesota Poll has, we believe, 
performed a unique public service for 
Minnesotans during its 16-year history. 
It has enabled people to discount the 
claims of special-interest groups which 
purport to represent what the public 
wants, but which frequently represent 
only fractional segments of the public. 
It has reflected the people’s mood on 
state legislative proposals while those 
proposals have been very much in the 
news. It has thrown light on the rela- 
tive importance of campaign issues, on 
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the personal popularity of public offi- 
cials and candidates, and on people’s 
thinking about national and interna- 
tional crises. 

Its record of evaluating and assessing 
the temper of the electorate in the bi- 
ennial elections which come our way 
has been respectably good. On the Sun- 
day preceding election day we publish 
a summary of what the so-called “likely 
voter” group in Minnesota is disposed 
to do about their choices among parties 
and candidates; and, except for “elect- 
ing” the losing candidate for governor 
in 1954, the Minnesota Poll’s diagnoses 
of election day results have been quite 
good. Even in 1948's classic test of fire, 
the Minnesota Poll correctly tied the 
Truman fate in Minnesota to the out- 
come of Hubert Humphrey’s first cam- 
paign for a United States senate seat. 
(We claim to have batted only .800 in 
the 1948 election, but obviously this is 
a case of excessive modesty.) 

Twice within the last year we have 
used the Minnesota Poll machinery to 
make special studies of statewide sam- 
ples of high school teen-agers, and from 
those studies we have produced, re- 
spectively, a seven-part and a six-part 
series of Sunday feature articles which 
have been well received, both by our 
editors and our readers. 

All of the Minnesota Poll surveys are 
carried out, in the field, by an inter- 
viewing corps of some 65 to 70 inter- 
viewers, who call on households in pre- 
designated areas to question adults 
about their opinions in interviews which 
average 25 to 30 minutes. 

Through the Poll, and through many 
of the market and consumer surveys we 
send into the field, we collect a rather 
steady flow of factual information about 
our readers—and about our competi- 
tion. We ask about the daily and Sun- 
day newspapers which respondents 
“regularly read”; we inquire into their 
magazine-reading habits; we ask about 
television viewing and radio listening; 
we make inquiries about the regularity 
with which weekly newspapers come 
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into the home—and how often they are 
read. 

From these kinds of data, we prepare 
reports which indicate to our editors 
the extent to which our newspapers are 
the sole papers received in the home, 
and the extent to which they compete 
with other daily or weekly papers—or 
with each other. We determine the 
characteristics of our reader households 
—the number of people in the house- 
hold, their ages, their educational levels, 
the occupational status of the chief 
wage-earners, their labor union ties, 
their political preferences, their reli- 
gious affiliations, and so on. We are 
able to describe, more fully and more 
accurately, our audiences and our com- 
petition, for our editors and advertising 
departments, than circulation records 
alone can do. 


> BUT THE RICHEST AND MOST FRUIT- 
ful research we do for our editors is 
centered in readership and reader-inter- 
est surveys. These are carried out for us 
by the Research division in the School 
of Journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota, after joint planning by our de- 
partment and the University research- 
ers. Under our research contract, which 
comes up for review and re-negotiation 
every two years, we not only pay for 
the costs of the surveys but also con- 
tribute to basic journalism research at 
the University. We are thoroughly 
aware of the necessity for developing 
and strengthening the basic knowledge 
and techniques which our applied re- 
searchers use in solving specific prob- 
lems. 

There are advantages to both sides in 
an arrangement such as we have had 
these 16 years with the University of 
Minnesota: 

@ The University School of Journai- 
ism is able to provide practical experi- 
ence to graduate students in communi- 
cations research; the readership reports 
and data become teaching aids in un- 
dergraduate courses; the funds help to 
keep a journalism research facility in 
operation at the university. 
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@ The Star and Tribune benefit from 
having readership studies conducted by 
an outside organization; we gain the 
advantage of regular consultation with 
academic experts in research on our 
surveys; and our own staff is freed of 
the detailed work which a readership 
survey requires. 

In these readership surveys, inter- 
views generally are made—for conven- 
ience—with readers living in the Min- 
neapolis metropolitan area; but we our- 
selves have conducted enough studies 
elsewhere to feel assurance that the 
findings are generally indicative of 
what readers outside the metropolitan 
area also are interested in. Moreover, 
we are not content in any of these stud- 
ies with merely learning what readers 
have done about reading the survey is- 
sue; we also collect data, in supple- 
mental questionnaires, about readers’ 
opinions, habits, and characteristics— 
all of which are extremely useful in the 
analyses we make. 

What are some of the major lessons 
we've extracted from these studies? 


1) Readers consume our newspapers 
—in a reading sense, of course—with a 
high degree of selectivity. No news 
story, or picture, or column, or comic, 
or advertisement, attracts or appeals to 
all readers. Selection is influenced by 
readers’ jobs, income levels, educational 
background, sex, economic status, age 
and place of residence—among others. 

2) Apart from Page 1, any given 
item of news content has a one-in-five 
chance of being read by the typical 
adult reader. The expectation norm we 
use for adult readership is approxi- 
mately 20%, and we use the 20% fig- 
ure as a crude yardstick of performance 
when we examine readership scores in 
a survey paper. 

3) During the 1950's, when televi- 
sion was growing rapidly throughout 
the United States, our readership sur- 
veys provided us with continuing assur- 
ance that readership was not going to 
hell in a hand-basket, contrary to the 
claims of TV competitors. Except for a 
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small but measurable decline in comics 
reading in the evening newspaper, read- 
ership ratings were maintained, or im- 
proved, over their levels prior to the 
widespread entry of TV sets into homes. 
And if you will recall the “Videotown” 
studies made by a New York advertis- 
ing agency, Cunningham & Walsh, in 
New Brunswick, N.J., for a 10-year 
period, you'll remember that the find- 
ings there likewise confirmed that news- 
paper reading remained relatively un- 
affected by the arrival of TV sets in the 
households. 

4) Reading interests of men tend to 
focus on news of politics and govern- 
ment, taxes and business—and sports. 
They read comics to a slightly lesser 
degree in the morning newspaper than 
do women, but to a somewhat greater 
degree in the evening paper. They have 
a greater interest than women do in 
editorials, and in columns offering com- 
ment and opinion on major issues of 
the day. 

5) Women are more likely to read 
articles that deal with human-interest 
themes, with health and family care, 
with children. They read the obituary 
columns, vital statistics, food and fash- 
ion material, church and school news, 
the social columns, tips on home decor- 
ating and flower gardens, and recipes. 
And women are greatly interested in 
the advertising content of the newspa- 
pers. There are women who readily 
concede that they find the ads as 
“newsy” as other parts of the paper. 

6) Large numbers of readers have 
interest in accident stories and crime 
news 


7) Young people—the teen-age set 
—read comics, sports news, advice 
columns, fashion notes—and news of 
movie and TV celebrities. And the 
higher their grade in school, the more 
likely they are to be using the news- 
paper as an informational resource. 

8) If proof were needed, the surveys 
have shown, over and over, the wide- 
ranging appeal of pictures for readers 
of both sexes and all ages. 
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9) Short, crisply-written news items, 
assembled under stock headings—like 
“News of the World” or “People in the 
News”—are well read. Readership 
scores of 50% to 60% frequently are 
recorded for such columns. 

10) Best-read stories are rarely the 
Page 1 play stories, and often are not 
even on Page 1. 

But these are “generalizations”; what 
are some of the specifics? Let me tick 
off some of them: 

In a typical household, our daily pa- 
pers are read by 2.8 persons; our Sun- 
day paper, by 3.1 persons. 

The average adult reader pays atten- 
tion to about 65 items in the Morning 
Tribune; about 75 items in the evening 
Star. (The Star carries a larger news- 
hole than the Morning Tribune.) 


Approximately half of the readers 
who start a Page 1 story which jumps, 
follow the story to the jump page. 

About three out of five—60%—of 
the adults read something on the edi- 
torial page; and about half of these— 
approximately 30% —read one or more 
of the editorials. 

Reading of comics is widespread; 
comics attract high-brows and low- 
brows alike. In the morning, about 7 
out of 10 men and women read comics; 
in the evening, nearly the same propor- 
tion of men read comics, but women 
readers drop to around 6 out of 10. 

A combination of events—the broad- 
ening of the stock-ownership base in 
the American public, a growing aware- 
ness of the local-impact importance of 
news of business and finance, and bet- 
ter reporting—appears to account for 
an increase in the reading of our busi- 
ness and financial pages during the last 
decade. 

More than 80% of the people who 
consult any schedules of television pro- 
grams as an aid to the selection of pro- 
grams they want to watch, use news- 
paper TV listings for guidance. 

About four out of five men, and one 
woman in five, read sports news in the 
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morning paper. About 7 out of 10 men, 
and 30% of the women, read the sports 
section of the evening paper. 


There is widespread acceptance in 
Minnesota, we find, of the belief that 
the newspapers are superior to tele- 
vision and radio in presenting the news 
most satisfactorily and most accurately, 
and also in providing better background 
and interpretation of the news. 

During the period 1949-59, we found 
a gradual improvement in the ratings 
which people assign the Star and Trib- 
une for the kind of job we do in re- 
porting events in the areas of labor 
union news, business and market news, 
and political news. 


About three out of five adults con- 
fine their reading of our daily papers 
to a single reading session, but the rest 
pick up the paper to read at least two 
different times. 

As you may surmise by this time, 
there are relatively few areas of reader 
behavior or reader reaction to our 
newspapers which, over the years, we 
have left unexplored. 


Use Research 


Y> THE IMPORTANT QUESTION REMAINS: 
What’s the practical effect of all this? 
How do our editors use this kind of in- 
formation—or do they? 

The answer is: They do use it—and 
in a variety of ways. 

We've strengthened our reporting of 
news in the business world in recent 
years because of our recognition of 
growing interest among readers in that 
type of news. 

We carry detailed TV program 
schedules—daily and Sunday—because 
we know that readers turn to the papers 
for the latest information on what TV 
offers. 

The Morning and Sunday Tribune 
and the evening Star carry several dif- 
ferent kinds of news-shorts columns, 
assembled under “News of the World” 
or “On Worldwide News Fronts” la- 
bels, because we have found that the 
readership of these brief items is vastly 
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increased when they are grouped in 
such round-ups. 

Last year, in the course of an opinion 
survey centering On Our papers, we 
learned that readers in appreciable 
numbers fail to distinguish between the 
opinion-and-comment columns of the 
newspapers’ editorial pages, and the 
news pages themselves. Many people 
are unaware of a distinction which is 
crystal-clear to us who are involved in 
newspaper operations, and which too 
often, apparently, we take for granted. 
The reaction of Wilbur Elston, editor 
of our editorial pages, is expressed in 
the intermittent but fairly regular ap- 
pearance nowadays on those pages of 
a box, set in one- or two-column meas- 
ure, boldface, which reads like this: 


This is the Star's [or Tribune’s] 
OPINION PAGE. This editorial page 
offers the newspaper’s own opinions on 
matters of current interest in’ the edito- 
rial column at the left. It welcomes the 
opinions of readers in the Everybody’s 
Ideas column [that is, the letters col- 
umn]. It publishes opinions of column- 
ists and other contributors elsewhere on 
the page. 

And, along the same line, on the two 
or three days each week on which the 
page OPPOSITE the editorial page car- 
ries editorial material—columns, inter- 
pretive pieces or letters—there’s a boxed 
caption at the top of the page which 
reads: “Second OPINION Page”—fur- 
ther underscoring the point. 


One of the better illustrations of how 
our editors have put readership re- 
search findings to use goes back four 
years, when we introduced a wholesale 
re-design of the evening Star—based in 
good part on research—after a news- 
room task force had spent more than 
nine months on the job. These were 
some of the consequences: 


@ We went to five-days-a-week use of 
news-color pictures on Page 1 and on 
the Picture Page inside, because of our 
findings that good news-color art stops 
four out of five readers. It’s dramatic; 
it lends impact; it’s eye-stopping. 
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@We opened up inside pages for 
news holes, because of our findings that 
a mixed-content page—that is, a page 
carrying both news and advertising— 
gained 30 to 35% in readership when 
there was adequate space on the page 
for some display of the news. Our rule 
now is that the news space on the page 
should contain at least 15 column inch- 
es, spread preferably over three adja- 
cent columns, and at least five inches 
deep, or over two adjacent columns of 
greater depth. 


@ We combined reader interest in 
news shorts with the service function 
of an index, by creating a Page 1 news 
summary which has a color block un- 
der its heading, contains a series of 
news digest items—each of which keys 
to the page where the full account of 
that story may be found—and also 
jumps to Page 2 or Page 3, thereby 
stimulating the reader to turn the page. 
Readership of that column has been 
running from 35% to 45% since it 
was started. 


@ We introduced a larger body type 
in our papers because, in the course of 
the Star re-design study, we determined 
through research that more than 7 out 
of 10 adults wear eyeglasses—and most 
of them regularly wear glasses when 
reading. So we switched from 8-point 
type on a 9-point slug, to a 9-point 
body type on a 9%-point slug—to 
make our papers easier to read. 


@ We departmentalized and stressed 
our suburban news coverage because of 
research findings that suburban news 
not only was being read by more than 
7 out of 10 adults who live in the 
suburbs, but also by 6 out of 10 men 
and women living in Minneapolis itself 
—the central city. 


What we did, in the phrase applied 
by our executive editor, W. P. Steven, 
was to employ “editorial engineering” 
in giving the Star a new look. And, in 
terms of reader satisfaction, advertising 
gains and circulation growth, it appears 
to have worked out very well. 
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> HAVING SOUGHT TO MAKE A CASE FOR 
the fact that our editors use research 
data, and having indicated some of the 
ways in which they do use it, I'd like 
now to tackle one of the central prob- 
lems that seem to bother many publish- 
ers and editors when one talks of news- 
paper research. Their position can 
fairly be summarized, I believe, like 
this: 

1) “Everything you’ve found out 
through research, I’ve known all along; 
this merely confirms it.” 

2) “You can’t edit a newspaper suc- 
cessfully by slide rule.” 

3) “The research that is done isn’t 
practical; it doesn’t tell me the things I 
want to know.” 


4) And, finally, “I know my readers 
and what they want; after all, I’ve been 
in this business now for umpty-nine 
years; and I don’t need statisticians to 
tell me what to do.” 

That’s the case as I’ve heard it, at 
home and elsewhere, on quite a few 


occasions during the dozen years I’ve 
been engaged in Star and Tribune re- 
search. 

This is our point of view: 

A) Information about readers and 
what they choose to read is a form of 
military-type intelligence which editors 
need as their audiences grow and as the 
society in which those audiences exist 
becomes more complex. It was neces- 
sary for the Wright Brothers to fly by 
the seat of their pants when they took 
off at Kitty Hawk in 1903; but the pilot 
of a 1960 jet-liner doesn’t fly by the 
seat of his pants, and none of us would 
want him to. And it’s not necessary for 
the 1960 editor to do any seat of the 
pants flying, in his difficult assignment, 
either. 

B) An editor can assess his audi- 
ences, through research, without abdi- 
cating one iota of editorial responsibil- 
ity or judgment. Readership statistics 
are not controlling. They never can be 
an adequate substitute for professional 
training, experience and insight—nor 
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are they intended to be—but they can 
enable him to make his moves more 
informedly, more intelligently. 

If we were to treat readership data 
as binding, or if we were to produce 
newspapers limited to “best-read” types 
of content, we’d have the most flam- 
boyant, sensational and frivolous news- 
papers ever published—because the 
best-read stories, day in and day out, 
are usually those heavily vested with 
violence, sex, controversy and so-called 
human interest qualities. Readership 
data are not, and cannot be, replace- 
ments for the editor’s professional judg- 
ment of what is important, consequen- 
tial, significant, in the day’s news—and 
we would have it no other way. 

The point is that readers’ interests 
and demands on their newspapers are 
widely varied; that readers are people 
with diverse backgrounds and equally 
diverse informational and entertain- 
ment needs; and the editor whose re- 
sponsibility is to provide them with the 
news fare they require should know 
wherein, and how, they do differ. Edit- 
ing from the strength of knowledge is 
to be preferred to editing by hunch, in- 
tuition or calculated guess. 


Use Research 


W> AT THE SAME TIME, THERE ARE A 
number of limitations on our ability to 
inform our editors of things they should 
know: 


In the first place, readership findings 
reflect only what the reader has se- 
lected for consumption out of that 
which the editor makes available to 
him—not necessarily what he would 
prefer to read if he had unrestricted 
choice. Therefore, each study is a 
measure only of what the reader has 
culled from the newspaper as it is, not 
his “ideal” newspaper. 

Second, the reader is incapable of 
telling the editor what that “ideal” 
should be. 

Third, all readership data are rela- 
tive values. They are a reflection of 
what readers exposed themselves to, in 
a single issue of a single newspaper 
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which carries a unique array of news 
and entertainment items. No other 
newspaper ever is precisely the same, 
before or after. And because of the 
rapidly-changing nature of the news, 
and therefore the newspaper product, 
his reading of specific content items 
will change from day to day, or from 
paper to paper. Hence, one would be 
unwise to accept a single newspaper 
readership study as a basis for saying, 
“Now I know what our readers read.” 
It takes an accumulation of studies to 
develop trends and patterns of reader 
behavior, before one may say with rea- 
sonable confidence, “Now I begin to 
know.” 

Fourth, there are many areas of 
reader behavior which are still unre- 
searched. We are forced to infer or 
deduce the motivations that prompt a 
reader to give his attention to specific 
news items; we don’t know with assur- 
ance what the motives are. We have 
taken some preliminary passes at stud- 
ies of the extent to which we are suc- 
cessful in communicating ideas and 
facts to readers—but there is a great 
deal to be done in ascertaining which 
techniques are more successful and 
which less successful. We don’t know 
how much the reader retains of what he 
finds in the newspapers. We don’t know 
enough about that lightning-fast process 
in the reader’s mind which causes him 
to read an item at the top of column 2 
on page 47—but reject, or skip, adja- 
cent news items in columns 1 and 3. 

We think such things about readers 
should be known; and I am confident 
that the years ahead will produce far 
more insights into these aspects of the 
behavior of the people who make up 
our audiences than we now find it pos- 
sible to achieve. 


But, even under present conditions, 
we believe that research has enlarged 
considerably the editor’s awareness of 
the public he serves, and that—whether 
we can measure the result with preci- 
sion or not—our newspapers are doing 
a more effective job of communicating 
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to readers the kinds of information 
they want or need. 

A federal budget story which is a re- 
cital of dreary—if staggering—dollar 
totals, for example, is of considerably 
less value when it comes to informing 
people than the story which tells the 
budget story in terms of “you and your 
family,” because the latter type of re- 
port will command the larger audience. 
And a newspaper’s job is to be read. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
publish great quantities of news mate- 
rial each day whose readership scores 
we know will be low but which are of 
compelling interest to various publics 
within our region—stock tables for in- 
vestors and business executives; speech 
texts for “eggheads” who want to know 
exactly what the man said, and how he 
said it; box-scores for the baseball ad- 
dict; the Washington columnists’ 
weighty pontifications for the opinion- 
leader elites which demand constant 
stimulus, whether they agree or dis- 
agree. And we propose to continue do- 
ing so. 
> READERSHIP RESEARCH IS A PROCE- 
dure that enables both editors and ad- 
vertisers to gauge the impact of their 
offerings to readers, and also makes it 
possible to try out new ideas—to test 
the kind of reception a new or different 
approach will get from readers. 

A few years back, we introduced a 
“home and hobby” section in the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune with marked 
success—a success which was predict- 
able because survey data had shown 
great interest among readers in that 
type of information and feature mate- 
rial. 

Anything that helps to take the 
guesswork out of the editing process is 
worthwhile. Research is capable of pro- 
viding a strong assist. If you will grant 
that a decision supported by provable 
fact is more likely to be correct than 
one based on conjecture, surmise or 
tradition, then—so far as Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune editors are concerned 
—research has justified itself. 











The Inter-City Daily 
In the United States 


BY HOWARD RAY ROWLAND 
AND DONALD G. HILEMAN* 


With the recent increase in the number of single dailies serving 
two or more adjacent cities, newspaper ownership concentration 
has entered a new phase. The authors describe the phenomenon 
in the country as a whole and examine one noiably successful 
inter-city daily—the Southern Illinoisan—in detail. 





YW sINCE THE LATTER PART OF THE 
19th century, daily newspapers in the 
United States have moved toward con- 
centration of ownership and elimination 
of competition. Because of its far- 
reaching economic and political impli- 
cations, newspaper consolidation has 
been subjected to intensive study and 
analysis. It is the large metropolitan 
centers, however, which have received 
most of the attention. Somewhat neg- 
lected has been a related development 
in certain non-metropolitan and metro- 
politan “fringe” areas across the nation. 
This is the merging of two or more 
papers in closely associated municipali- 
ties into one daily which attempts to 
serve as the “home” paper for both or 
all the municipalities. 

Not all dailies which have expanded 
their circulations for this purpose are 
the products of consolidation. For this 
reason, the writers have chosen a broad- 
er definition for what they shall refer to 
in this article as the inter-city daily. 
Here the term will include any non- 
metropolitan daily newspaper! which, 
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through consolidation or expansion, has 
become the dominant paper in two or 
more closely associated municipalities. 

Except for a few nationally-circu- 
lated journals such as the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the daily newspaper in 
the United States traditionally has been 
identified with the city where it is pub- 
lished, much as a bank is linked with 
the city in which it is located. Studies 
during the past 50 years have indicated 
that the newspaper’s primary circulation 
area and the trade territory of the mu- 
nicipality in which it is published are 
closely allied.? 

There are more recent signs, how- 
ever, that the persistent decline in the 
number of dailies because of mounting 
costs, coupled with the rapid growth of 
industrial cluster-cities, is changing this 
long-standing concept of the one-city 
paper and its “natural” circulation area. 
The daily which once was circulated al- 
most entirely in a single municipality 
may now be the only daily serving two, 
three or even half a dozen communities 
of similar size in close proximity with 


1In this study, any daily with a circulation un- 
der 100,000 was considered to be a non-metro- 
litan 


daily. 
?Charles J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: 
The Century Company, 1922) and Robert E. 
banization 


Park, “Ur as Measured by Newspaper 
Circulation,” American Journal of Sociology, 
July 1929, pp. 60-79. 
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common economic and cultural bonds.* 
Raymond B. Nixon called attention to 
the significance of this development in 
1956 when he wrote: 


The “hyphenated city” daily—some- 
thing between a local combination and a 
newspaper group—may be the only an- 
swer in some cases to statistics showing 
that the minimum circulation required 
to support a paper of any given fre- 
quency today is much larger than for- 
merly.* 
Wt THE CONCEPT OF A SINGLE DAILY 
with multi-community coverage is by 
no means new, of course, nor is it pecu- 
liar to the United States. Regional 
newspapers have been flourishing in 
Western Europe for many years. The 
large French dailies, particularly those 
in the northwest, have been highly suc- 
cessful since World War II in providing 
editions for readers in the provinces. A 
good example is Lille’s La Voix du 
Nord, which has boosted its circulation 
beyond 340,000 by printing 22 provin- 
cial editions daily, each with regional 
pages for different localities within 
about a 100-mile radius. Since France 
has very few small-town newspapers, 
the regional editions developed by the 
metropolitan dailies are the only papers 
covering the local scene in hundreds of 
small communities within their influ- 
ence areas.° 

There are, however, important differ- 
ences between the regional newspapers 
of France and the inter-city dailies of 
the United States. The French regional 
daily, published in a metropolis with 
which it is identified, makes no attempt 
to provide complete or equal local news 
coverage in the multitude of outlying 
communities to which it sends editions. 
The American inter-city daily, on the 
other hand, is published within one of 


‘John A. Kinneman, “Newspaper Circulation 
from Small Metropolitan Centers,” American So- 
ciological Review, April 1946, pp. 150-55. 

*Raymond B. Nixon, “The Balance Sheet of 
Newspaper Prospects,” Nieman Reports, January 
1956, p. 10. 

5 Francois Pasqualini, “French Dailies Thrive 
on Regional Editions,” Editor & Publisher, Dec. 
5, 1959, pp. 48-49. 
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the few closely knit municipalities in 
which it is circulated and, in most 
cases, is tailored to look like each com- 
munity’s local paper. 

Some indications of the nature and 
extent of inter-city daily newspaper de- 
velopment in the United States were 
obtained by the writers in a survey con- 
ducted early in 1960 of dailies circu- 
lated extensively in two or more closely 
associated municipalities which, in most 
cases, were previously served by more 
than one locally published paper. News- 
papers were selected by consulting 
standard directories and maps and by 
corresponding with publishers involved 
or interested in this type of operation. 
Although a few non-metropolitan dai- 
lies with multi-community coverage 
may have been overlooked, the writers 
feel that practically all papers covered 
by their definition were included.® 

Of the 74 returns to a mailed ques- 
tionnaire which were received, six were 
eliminated because the papers involved 
did not fit into the established defini- 
tion. Table 1 shows how the remaining 
papers were classified. 

The survey revealed that most inter- 
city daily municipalities are located on 
rivers, shorelines, coastlines and state 
lines, or in suburban areas. Of the 10 
inter-city dailies in Pennsylvania, for 
example, seven are published in river 
towns. At Fargo, N. D., one daily 
serves both Fargo and its “sister city” 
across the state line, Moorhead, Minn. 
Until July 1957, each municipality had 
its own independent daily. 

Although the 68 dailies surveyed are 
published in 31 widely scattered states, 
22 of them, or nearly one-third, are in 
three states: Pennsylvania (10), Cali- 
fornia (7) and Illinois (5). New York 
and Ohio have four each. This indi- 
cates that inter-city dailies are more 
likely to be found in heavily populated, 


* Two-in-one cities, such as Texarkana, Tex.- 
Ark., and Winston-Salem, N.C., were not in- 
cluded. Neither were cities such as Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., where two papers remain editorially separate 
even though business matters are handled for 
both by one corporation. 
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TABLE | 
Classification of 68 Inter-City Dailies in the United States 





Type of Newspaper 


Number Percent 





Daily formed by merging dailies previously published in separate 
municipalities 

Daily formed by merging weeklies, semi-weeklies, daily and weekly, 
or some similar combination in one or more municipalities 

Daily formed by merging dailies previously published in same 
municipality 

Expanded but non-merged daily 


13.2% 
25.0 


29.4 
32.4 


*Tri-Cities Daily serving Sheffield, Tuscumbia and Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Star-News and Vanguard 
serving Culver City and Venice, Calif.; Southern Illinoisan serving Carbondale, Murphysboro and 
Herrin, Ill.; Daily News-Tribune serving LaSalle, Peru and Oglesby, Ill.; Times-Gazette serving Union 
City and Winchester, Ind.; News serving Beacon and Newburgh, N.Y.; Forum serving Fargo, N.D., 
and Moorhead, Minn.; Beaver County Times serving Beaver, Rochester, Aliquippa and Ambridge, Penn.; 


and Times-Argus serving Barre and Montpelier, Vt. 





industrial states but are not confined to 
any particular section of the country. 
Table 2 summarizes some significant 
characteristics of the inter-city dailies 
covered in the survey and the munici- 
palities in which they are circulated. 


(4 DESPITE CERTAIN SIMILARITIES IN 
the papers and in the municipalities 
they serve, inter-city dailies vary a great 
deal in circulation size, distances be- 
tween communities, stage of develop- 
ment and methods employed to provide 
local coverage for each community. 
These differences can best be illustrated 
by mentioning a few specific cases. 
Among the dailies surveyed, the 
largest is the Herald-News serving 
Passaic and Clifton, N.J., with a circu- 
lation of 67,282. By contrast, the 


Times-Gazette, serving Union City and 
Winchester, Ind., has a circulation of 
2,685. Distances between municipalities 
served vary from zero miles, where 
two towns abut, to as far as 48 miles, 
as is the case with the Herald-News 
serving Durango and Cortez, Colo. 

In some instances, the merger or ex- 
pansion which brought about an inter- 
city daily operation is a recent develop- 
ment. In others, the bi-city or tri-city 
daily has been published without com- 
petition for many years. The Grand 
Forks, N.D., Herald, for example, serv- 
ing Grand Forks, N.D., and East 
Grand Forks, Minn., represents a 
merger of two dailies, but the union oc- 
curred 49 years ago. 

Generally speaking, and there are 
some notable exceptions, a paper which 


TABLE 2 
Characteristics of 68 Inter-City Dailies and the Municipalities They Serve 





Characteristics 


Yes No % Yes 





Competing daily published in one of the municipalities? 18 50 
Publish separate editions for the municipalities served?... 20 48 


26.5% 
29.4 


One municipality receives more coverage consistently be- 


Municipalities are located within ten miles of each other? 50 18 


26 42 
35 33 


38.2 
51.5 
73.5 


Municipalities experience heavy daily interchange of resi- 
dents, indicating that they are linked by common eco- 


89.7 
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does not represent a merger publishes 
only one edition for all its readers in 
the two or more municipalities served 
while the merged paper, particularly 
one with competition, replates pages or 
publishes separate editions for the mu- 
nicipalities served. In the survey, editors 
who indicated that all subscribers do 
not receive identical papers were asked 
for brief explanations. Operational dif- 
ferences are evident in their replies, a 
few of which are summarized below: 


Tri-Cities Daily, Florence, Ala.: 
Front page and editorial page replated 
for masthead changes; several inside 
pages replated for advertising. 

Beaver County Times, Beaver, Penn.: 
Two editions, with approximately eight 
pages replated for both news and adver- 
tising. 

News, Beacon, N.Y.: Two editions, 
each with its own sports, women’s and 
local news pages. 

Intelligencer, Doylestown, Penn.: Two 
editions, but only the front page and 
one inside page are replated. 

Post-Crescent, Appleton, Wis.: One 
edition for cluster of communities along 
Fox River and one regional edition for 
outlying areas. 

Blade-Tribune, Oceanside, Calif.: 
Serves three communities and replates 
front page for one of them. 

Herald-News, Durango, Colo.: Single 
edition Sunday paper, serving Durango 
and Cortez, includes separate section for 
each municipality. 

Record, Meridan, Conn.: Long- 
standing practice of confining news and 
advertising from Wallingford, an associ- 
ate community, to one section of the 
paper is gradually giving way to an inte- 
grated newspaper to serve an increasing- 
ly integrated joint community. 
Differences such as these make it ob- 

vious that selecting a “typical” inter- 
city daily for more detailed study is im- 
possible. However, during the past five 
years the writers have had an opportu- 
nity to study one paper which possesses 
most of the characteristics usually 
found in this kind of operation except 
that it no longer prints separate edi- 
tions. That daily is the Southern Illi- 
noisan, a rapidly-growing evening jour- 
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nal published in Carbondale, Ill., which 
came into being in 1947 after the mer- 
ger of small dailies in Carbondale and 
two nearby southern Illinois communi- 
ties, Murphysboro and Herrin. 

In recent separate studies, the writers 
evaluated the Southern Illinoisan both 
as a medium for local news and adver- 
tising in each of the three municipali- 
ties and as a business enterprise." The 
remainder of the article will be devoted 
to an examination of the Southern Illi- 
noisan as an example of a successful 
inter-city daily operation, concluding 
with an analysis of certain conditions 
which the writers consider essential to 
its development. 


AT THE CLOSE OF WORLD WAR II IN 
1946, Edward Lindsay, editor of Lind- 
say-Schaub Newspapers,® toured Europe 
with a group representing the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. During 
the trip he was particularly intrigued by 
the regional newspapers he saw in 
France. Then, as today, the French re- 
gional daily served many small towns 
but was printed at a central plant. Only 
a few columns were made over for local 
news in the separate editions. 

Returning to his home state of Illi- 
nois, Lindsay saw in Carbondale, Mur- 
physboro and Herrin an opportunity to 
merge three separate dailies into one 
“area concept” newspaper equally serv- 
ing three contiguous communities with 
common interests. Although he had the 
French regional daily idea in mind, he 
realized that the exact form for such a 
paper would be determined largely by 
reader acceptance and production prob- 
lems. 

In the spring of 1947, the three pa- 
pers were purchased by the Lindsay- 


‘Howard Ray Rowland, “The Southern Illi- 
noisan: A Study of Inter-City Daily Newspaper 
Consolidation” (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Southern Illinois University, 1959). Dr. Hile- 
man’s findings are summarized in an unpublished 
paper called “The Area Cuncept Newspaper: A 
Readership Study” (Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, 1958). 

The Lindsay-Schaub now controls dai- 
lies in Decatur, Champaign and East St. Louis, 
Ill., in addition to the Southern Iilinoisan. 
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TABLE 3 
Amount of Local News in the "Southern Illinoisan" Compared with 
Newspapers It Replaced* 





Columns of local 


one-week period, 


Columns of local 
news in Southern 
Illinoisan during 
one-week period, 
Jan. 4-10, 1959 


news in local 
papers during 


Jan, 5-11, 1947 





34 
33 
20 


87 


*Photographs were included in the measurements. Totals do not take into account the fact that 


because of typographical changes a column of type in the Southern Ililinoi. 


than in the papers it 


contains more words 





replaced. 
**Spot checks ? other issues of the Murphysboro paper published in 1946 and early 1947 indicate 
high. 


that this figure is 





Schaub group, which at first continued 
to publish them in their own plants. A 
few weeks after the papers were united 
under one ownership, the Southern Illi- 
noisan appeared as a daily supplement 
in each daily. Its purpose was to carry 
news and advertising of interest to read- 
ers in all the communities. The supple- 
ment’s advertising rate was about one- 
third lower than the combined rates of 
the three papers. Most of its advertising 
came from large chain stores with cus- 
tomers from all three municipalities. 
The Southern Illinoisan was printed at 
the Carbondale plant and copies were 
transported to the other two communi- 
ties for insertion in those papers before 
delivery. 

In mid-1949, the Southern Illinoisan 
supplement was expanded to encompass 
the entire newspaper, with each com- 
munity receiving separate editions of 
that paper. Thereafter, all printing was 
done on a rotary press installed at Car- 
bondale. The plants at Murphysboro 
and Herrin were gradually reduced to 
editorial and advertising offices, while 
the Carbondale plant was expanded to 
become the center of operations. 

Under the new arrangement, about 
one-third of the in each issue 
were replated for the separate editions. 
The sports, editorial, classified, wire- 


photo and front pages (except for the 
nameplate) remained the same for all 
editions. Lindsay soon discovered, how- 
ever, that separate editions published in 
Carbondale prolonged the press run and 
increased the distance between printed 
paper and subscriber in the other two 
towns. Within a year the management 
was gaining time by changing only one 
local news page in each edition. Busi- 
ness firms no longer were given a 
choice of advertising in one, two or 
three editions. All advertisements ap- 
peared in all editions and therefore were 
sold at a higher combined circulation 
rate. 

In October 1950, the local news page 
was changed to an area news page 
which appeared in all editions. Now 
each community had a separate paper 
in name only—the front page name- 
plate. The last vestige of separate edi- 
tions disappeared in 1953 when all sub- 
scribers began receiving exactly the 
same paper, including the nameplate. 

Today’s Southern Illinoisan prints 
about the same number of pages per 
week as did all three of the predecessor 
papers combined. However, its news 
coverage for the three communities is 
less than the combined local news cov- 
erage of their former dailies (see Table 
3). In both news and advertising, the 
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Southern Illinoisan emphasizes area 
coverage rather than separate local cov- 
erage for each municipality. A strong 
editorial page of regional interest also 
has been developed. Lindsay sees his 
paper as “the first in southern Illinois 
that presents a fully rounded news re- 
port with world, national, state and lo- 
cal news, well illustrated, and further 
put into focus with a competent page 
of interpretation and opinion.” 

Although the inter-city daily has wide 
reader acceptance within the communi- 
ties (see Table 4), business and civic 
leaders accept it more favorably as an 
area news medium than as a medium 
for local news and advertising. Owners 
of small businesses which attract few 
customers outside the local community 
feel that advertising rates and coverage 
are excessive for results received. This 
largely explains why both Murphysboro 
and Herrin now have weekly papers 
which did not exist prior to the South- 
ern Illinoisan. 

Nevertheless, the Southern Illinoisan 
has been successful as a business enter- 
prise. Comparing 1958 with 1947, cir- 
culation was two-thirds higher and ad- 
vertising revenue nearly twice as great.® 
Production costs also doubled during 
the same period, however. 


WW wHILE STUDYING THE SOUTHERN IL- 
linoisan and the area it serves, the writ- 
ers noted certain conditions which were 
and continue to be of primary impor- 
tance in the newspaper’s successful de- 
velopment. These factors, some of 
which also are evident in other inter- 
city dailies, are: 


1) Proximity of the Municipalities 
2) Similarity in Community Size 


® Six other dailies in southern Illinois—at Cairo, 
Harrisburg, Marion, West Frankfort, Benton and 
DuQuoin—showed a combined circulation gain of 
only 13 between 1949 and 1959. The Southern 
Illinoisan’s circulation increase during that same 
period was 7,984. Its 1959 circulation (ABC) 
was 21,923. Also significant, Lindsay maintains, 
is “the steady decline of metropolitan circulation 
during the past 10 or 12 years in the territory in 
which the Southern Illinoisan is growing in circu- 
lation.” Lindsay refers to the state editions of St. 
Louis and Chicago dailies. 
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TABLE 4 
Readers’ Attitudes Toward the 
"Southern Illinoisan," 1956* 


Readers Interviewed 
Number Percentage 





Type of Paper 





Outstanding 12 
Better than average... 123 22 


Average 51 
Below average, but 

acceptable 5 10 
Poor and unacceptable. 28 5 


*Based on attitudes expressed in con 
with a readership study for the issue of Feb. 29, 
1956, directed by Donald G. Hileman 





Presence of Chain Stores 
Cultural and Economic Ties 
Mutual Problems and Needs 
Agencies Emphasizing Area 
Development 


PROXIMITY OF THE MUNICIPALITIES 


Two of the Southern Illinoisan’s pri- 
mary communities, Carbondale and 
Murphysboro, are six miles apart while 
the third, Herrin, is 17 miles from Car- 
bondale in the opposite direction. All 
three are linked by good roads and ex- 
cellent communications. Such proxim- 
ity facilitates news gathering, advertis- 
ing procedures and newspaper distribu- 
tion for the inter-city daily. Conversely, 
communities separated by other munic- 
ipalities or situated so widely apart that 
their trade territories barely touch are 
unlikely to be served effectively by such 
a newspaper. 


SIMILARITY IN COMMUNITY SIZE 


In 1950, populations of the three 
primary communities served by the 
Southern Illinoisan were: Carbondale, 
10,921; Herrin, 9,331; and Murphys- 
boro, 9,241.1 Because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale, that municipality’s pop- 
ulation has increased considerably in 
recent years while Herrin and Mur- 
physboro have remained relatively sta- 


1° Official 1960 census = were not available 
when this article was 
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ble. Despite its growth, Carbondale does - 
not dominate the other two communi-: 


ties. Herrin is generally considered to 
be a better shopping center and Mur- 
physboro, not Carbondale, is the seat of 
county government. The fact that one 
community does not overshadow the 
others in size contributes to the South- 
ern Illinoisan’s acceptance as a tri-city 
daily rather than a one-city paper serv- 
ing satellite communities. 


PRESENCE OF CHAIN STORES 


The Southern Illinoisan relies heavily 
on chain stores and a few large inde- 
pendent stores for its advertising reve- 
nue. Such firms, either with units in 
each community or with sufficient 
drawing power to attract customers 
from all three, probably pay less for 
advertising in the Southern Illinoisan 
than they would be paying if each com- 
munity still had a separate daily. Dur- 
ing the Southern Illinoisan’s develop- 
ment, advertising from such stores has 
increased while advertising from small 
independent businesses has decreased. 


CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC TIES 


A distinct regional flavor sets south- 
ern Illinois apart from the remainder of 
the state. Southern Illinois political 
leaders, despite party affiliations, gener- 
ally work together to keep their area 
from being dominated in state affairs by 
Chicago and other metropolitan centers 
to the north. Carbondale, Murphysboro 
and Herrin are three municipalities in 
what is considered to be the core of 
southern Illinois. Carbondale is primar- 
ily a cultural and educational commu- 
nity because the main campus of South- 
ern Illinois University is located there. 
Hundreds of students from Carbondale, 
Murphysboro and Herrin attend the 
University. Murphysboro is both a 
county seat and a farming trade center. 
Murphysboro and Carbondale share the 
same airport, country club and tele- 
phone directory. Herrin’s economy is 
based on retail trade, manufacturing 
and coal mining. Some of southern IIli- 
nois’ largest factories are located there. 
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The day-to-day interchange of Car- 
bondale, Murphysboro and Herrin resi- 
dents for employment, education, 
goods, services and recreation is so 
great that the management of the 
Southern Illinoisan regards the three 
municipalities more as a single dis- 
persed metropolis than as separate com- 
munities. Publisher Lindsay believes 
that the individuality of each city is 
gradually fusing into what he calls an 
“area concept.” 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 


“Because much of its land is unsuited 
for farming and industrial development 
has been sluggish, southern Illinois is an 
area of chronic unemployment. A high 
percentage of laborers, unable to find 
employment at home, live in one com- 
munity and work in another. Since it 
exists in nearly every community in 
southern Illinois, unemployment is con- 
sidered to be an area problem which 
can be solved only through united ef- 
fort. Leaders are seeking to improve 
the economic picture by teaching un- 
employed workers new skills while di- 
versifying industry, both of which re- 
quire inter-community cooperation. 
Connected with the major problem of 
unemployment are dozens of related 
needs, none of which can be met effec- 
tively by communities working inde- 
pendently. Such a climate is consider- 
ably more favorable for the develop- 
ment of an “area concept” daily than 
one in which communities have dissim- 
ilar problems. 


AGENCIES EMPHASIZING AREA 
DEVELOPMENT 


Two agencies—Southern Illinois, In- 
corporated, and Southern Illinois 
University—are constantly striving to 
improve southern Illinois both econom- 
ically and culturally, placing particular 
emphasis on such core communities as 
Carbondale, Murphysboro and Herrin. 
Strongly supported editorially by the 
Southern Illinoisan, they have made 
great strides in fostering area unity. 
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Active since 1940, Southern Illinois, 
Incorporated, is a regional chamber of 
commerce which has been successful in 
attracting industry to the area. Its first 
project was the formation of Crab Or- 
chard Lake between Carbondale and 
Herrin as a federal development in 
order to provide an adequate water 
supply for a munitions factory which 
employed some 6,000 persons during 
World War II. When the plant closed 
after the war, Southern Illinois, Incor- 
porated, managed to get the government 
to agree to continue maintaining the 
buildings, leasing them to peacetime in- 
dustries. By 1959, nearly all available 
facilities were in use. The organization 
alsu has been instrumental in promoting 
two additional lakes for southern Illi- 
nois as federal projects, in obtaining 
lower freight rates in the area, and in 
helping solve various labor-management 
problems. 

Southern Illinois University, the sec- 
ond largest tax-supported university in 
the state, influences the lives of thou- 
sands of area residents, particularly 
through its extensive programs of adult 
education and community development. 
By adapting itself to the unique needs 
and culture of the region it serves, the 
institution is helping small businessmen, 
farmers, school administrators, youth 
leaders and many other groups in south- 
ern Illinois solve a vast range of prob- 
lems. 

Other organizations which stress in- 
ter-community cooperation include a 
recreation council promoting tourist 
business, an inter-city fire protection 
league, and an association of union 
business agents. 


JOURNALISM 


THE MAIN POINTS COVERED IN THIS 
article may be summarized as follows: 


1) One form of newspaper consoli- 
dation and expansion in the United 
States which has received little atten- 
tion is the inter-city daily in which a 
non-metropolitan daily becomes the 
dominant paper in two or more closely 
associated municipalities. 
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2) The continued development of 
inter-city dailies may change the long- 
standing concept of the one-city paper 
and its “natural” circulation area. 

3) The American inter-city daily 
differs from the French regional news- 
paper mainly in the fact that it is pub- 
lished within one of the municipalities 
it serves, not in a major city. 

4) At least 68 inter-city dailies are 
presently being published throughout 
the United States, mainly in heavily 
populated, industrial states. 

5) Because of wide differences in 
size of circulations, distances between 
municipalities served, methods em- 
ployed to serve those municipalities and 
stages of development, there is no clear- 
cut pattern of inter-city daily operation. 

6) Generally speaking, an inter-city 
daily which does not represent a merger 
publishes only one edition for the read- 
ers in the two or more municipalities it 
servés while the merged paper, particu- 
larly one with competition, replates 
pages or publishes separate editions for 
each municipality it serves. 

7) The Southern Illinoisan, an ex- 
ample of inter-city daily consolidation, 
represents the successful merger of 
three small dailies previously published 
in separate but closely linked munici- 
palities in southern Illinois. Although it 
attempts to provide full local news cov- 
erage for each community, the paper 
emphasizes the “area concept.” 

8) The Southern Illinoisan has ex- 
perienced steady increases in circula- 
tion, far greater than other dailies in 
southern Illinois combined, as evidence 
of its favorable acceptance. 


9) Conditions which were of pri- 
mary importance in the Southern Illi- 
noisan’s successful development—some 
of which are noted in other inter-city 
daily operations—are community prox- 
imity and similarity in size, presence of 
and advertising support from chain 
stores, common cultural and economic 
ties, mutual problems, and agencies at- 
tempting to solve those problems 
through multi-community action. 











Sensationalism: the Concept 


And Its Measurement 


BY PERCY H. TANNENBAUM 
AND MERVIN D. LYNCH* 


Definitions and analyses of what is sensational have varied mark- 
edly. Using an empirical approach, the authors (1) identified di- 
mensions of the judgment of “sensationalism” and (2) developed 
a semantic differential index of the sensationalism of messages. 
They describe their “Sendex” technique and its use. 





Y> ALMOST DAILY, OUR FRONT-PAGE 
news contains reminders of sensational- 
ism as a characteristic of the American 
press. To be sure, this is not unique to 
the U.S.A.; some of the highest-circula- 
tion papers in Europe and Asia regu- 
larly feature sensational content. Nor is 
this a recent development. Many au- 
thorities maintain that some of the 
earliest printed news-sheets, such as the 
Neue Zeitung or the Aviso, contained 
elements of what we would today label 
as sensational material. 

Most commentators and historians of 
the press have generally despaired of 
this state of affairs. Bleyer, writing in 
1918, regarded sensationalism as “one 
of the difficult problems of all werd 
pers. [Its] demoralizing effect . 
generally admitted.” More saat 
the report of the [Hutchins] Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press charged 
that the press is “so preoccupied with 
the reporting of sensational events,” 
that the “citizen is not supplied the in- 
formation and discussion he needs to 
discharge his responsibilities to the 


*Dr. Tannenbaum is director of the Mass Com- 
munications Research Center at the University of 
Wisconsin, where Mr. SSeS 2. poeeet cacietant 
the Ph.D. degree. 


1W. G. Bleyer, The Profession of Journalism 
(New York: Little, Brown, 1918). 


community.” Thus the highlighting of 
sensationalism is held responsible for 
errors of both commission and omis- 
sion. 

There are others, however, who are 
somewhat more tolerant. According to 
Frank Luther Mott, “It would be a tor- 
pid and spiritless reader indeed—a cold 
fish, a vegetable—who would pass by 
everything sensational in his newspa- 
per.”* Clark, in his essay on yellow 
journalism, takes this a step further in 
maintaining that the sensationalism- 
studded yellow press induced a “dull- 
minded and reluctant” public to read.‘ 

A common judgment in all this is 
that the press exists to serve its readers, 
and if sensationalism is what the read- 
ers want that is what they should get. 
Similarly, as a 1929 tradepaper edito- 
rial contends, sensationalism is often 
said to be less a fault of the press than 
of “the social system which it [the 
press] reflects.”® 

But our purpose here is not to review 


2 The Commission on Freedom of the Press, A 
Free and Responsible Press (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947). 

3F. L. Mott, News in America (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1955). 

*C. D. Clark, “Yellow Journalism as a Mode 
of Urban Behavior,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, 14:238-245 (1933). 

5 Editorial in Editor & Publisher, Jan. 19, 
1929. 
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and evaluate the relative merits of such 
arguments. Good, bad or something else 
again, sensationalism is a significant fea- 
ture of the press. As such, it is an im- 
portant concept in any consideration of 
the press—past, present and most prob- 
ably in the future. Given this rather ob- 
vious fact, it is somewhat surprising to 
find a lack of consistency in the treat- 
ment of the concept, and, worse still, 
absence of an accepted measure. 

The present work is an outgrowth of 
a re-examination of the concept of sen- 
sationalism, with an aim towards devel- 
oping an operational definition of the 
concept. The ultimate goal is an empir- 
ically-derived judgmental index that 
may serve as a sensitive measure of the 
degree of sensationalism of news mes- 
sages. Before presenting the rationale 
and development of our technique, we 
will first attempt to review the major 
approaches to sensationalism which 
have preceded the present work—in 
terms both of definitions and of meas- 
urement procedures. 


DEFINING SENSATIONALISM 


As in the case with many other gen- 
eral concepts in this field, there are al- 
most as many definitions of sensational- 
ism as there are definers. Typical among 
them are those expressed by Bleyer,® 
Hughes,’ Rothenberg*® and Mott.® De- 
spite a rather wide variation in kind 
and extent of definition, there does ap- 
pear to be some agreement among 
them, although the area of consensus is 
not too easy to label. In an unpublished 
paper which in many ways may be con- 
sidered the forerunner of our present 
work, Danielson et al. have attempted a 
summary of these common character- 
istics : 


*W. G. Bleyer, Main Currents in the History 
of American Journalism (New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1927). 

‘Helen M. Hughes, “The Social Interpretation 
of News,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 219:11-17 (1942). 

SI. Rothenberg, The Newspaper (London: Sta- 
ples Press, 1946). 

*F. L. Mott, American Journalism (New York: 
Macmillan, 1941). 
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Many definitions discuss the “emo- 
tion arousing” aspects of sensationalism. 
It provides thrills. It is fascinating in a 
morbid way. It is shocking to our moral 
or aesthetic sensibilities. It creates sus- 
pense. It arouses “unwholesome emo- 
tional responses.” It appeals to man’s 
“insatiable appetite” to hear of horrors, 
crimes, disasters, sex scandals, etc.1° 


Borrowing on such distillation of 
common elements, and adding some in- 
triguing notions of their own, Danielson 
and his associates arrived at a new con- 
ceptualization of sensationalism. This is 
based on the interesting theoretical no- 
tion of a continuum of psychological 
distance of the sensory input from the 
environment that an individual “screens 
out” and that which he “lets in.” Ac- 
cording to Danielson et al.: 


Essentially, sensationalism means that 
the stories in a publication are under- 
distanced: that is, that they supply more 
sensations and emotional reactions than 
we desire individually or than society 
has deemed proper for us to desire. It 
. . . has to do with the psychological 


distance we wish to keep between our- 
selves and our perceptions of events in 
the world. . . . To be satisfying, a pub- 
lication must maintain an optimum psy- 
chological distance from the events be- 
ing described.14 


Although the authors make no men- 
tion of it, this development seems to 
lean heavily upon a Freudian analysis: 
The Ego (what “we desire individual- 
ly”) and the Super-Ego (what “society 
has deemed proper for us to desire”) 
serve as a screen of incoming sensations 
appealing to libidinal urges of the Id. 
This is perhaps all that the earlier de- 
finers have been trying to say about 
sensationalism. . 

The problem of the operational util- 
ity of such definitions is still unsolved. 
With some, the shortcoming is that the 


”W. A. Danielson, H. L. Nelson, T. Flores, 
K. Gardels, Beverly Loftus, M. Lynch and Ruth 
Nelson, Sensationalism and the Life History of 
Magazines: A Preliminary Study (Dittoed report, 
School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
1958), p. 4. 

11 Ibid., p. 6. 
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definition is in terms of other unde- 
fined, or at least ambiguous, concepts— 
e.g., “emotions,” “primitive passions,” 
even “optimum psychological distance.” 
With others, the trouble lies in linking 
the concept in a one-to-one relationship 
with assumed consequences but without 
independent definition of either ele- 
ment, thus inviting tautological confu- 
sion. 


MEASURING SENSATIONALISM 


As might be suspected from the fore- 
going, most of the attempts to index 
sensationalism have proceeded on infer- 
ential grounds and have used rather 
gross indices. Typically, they have in- 
volved some form of content analysis 
utilizing intuitive and presumably ex- 
pert judgment for the division of con- 
tent into sensational and non-sensation- 
al categories. However, there have been 
several attempts to put this type of 
operation on a somewhat more formal 
basis. 

As part of their general study of 
newspaper performance, Kingsbury, 
Hart and their associates offered a 
measure of sensationalism in terms of a 
spectrum analysis.'* They defined sen- 
sationalism as news from which the 
reader “yets a thrill out of the intense 
emotional experiences of >ther people,” 
and established a rating continuum 
ranging from extremely sensational to 
extremely socialized. 

However, there is no evidence that 
such a continuum does in fact exist. 
Moreover, having defined the concept 
in terms of the reader’s response, the 
investigators proceeded on an entirely 
different track: Coders allocated a par- 
ticular story or publication to a point 
on the hypothetical continuum on the 
basis of assigned headline space devoted 
to pre-judged sensational stories. It is 
obvious that this method is highly im- 
pressionistic. 

A different approach was utilized by 
Newman and Scheffler in their test of 

Susan M. Kin , H. Hart, et al., News- 


paper and the News (New York: Putnam’s, 
1937). 
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emotional reaction to news.* This con- 
sisted of a list of 10 news topics of that 
period, each followed by an “emotional 
statement,” and a “non-emotional state- 
ment.” The subjects were to indicate 
which of the two statements best repre- 
sented his own reaction to the given 
topic. 

While not a direct measure of sensa- 
tionalism as such, this procedure could 
readily be adopted for such a purpose. 
It has the additional feature of being 
based on the reader’s own judgments. 
However, one may question the selec- 
tion of the alternative statements and 
the rather arbitrary allocation to the 
two categories. These, along with some 
other qualifications raised by the inves- 
tigators themselves, make for some res- 
ervation in the acceptance of the meth- 
od or of the findings. 

In the Danielson study referred to 
earlier, two separate indices of sensa- 
tionalism were employed. One was a 
rating system which will be mentioned 
at a later point in this paper. The other 
consisted of a content analysis of maga- 
zine illustrations “both in stories and 
articles and in advertisements.” The 
procedure was a straightforward count 
of pictures of “scantily clad persons, 
couples engaged in a passionate em- 
brace, physical violence and results of 
physical violence.” The investigators 
admit to other possible units of assess- 
ment here, but use illustrations “for a 
start.” They also consider these illus- 
trations as constituting sufficiently un- 
usual sensations, in keeping with their 
theoretical approach. It is apparent, 
however, that this procedure is not 
much more rigorous than other forms 
of sensationalism content analysis. 

It is obvious that these and other 
such measures leave something to be 
desired. While they have some interest- 
ing aspects, they are for the most part 
less a measure of sensationalism per se, 
than convenient ways of cataloguing 


13M. Newman and I. Scheffler, “Sex Difference 
in Emotional Reaction to the News,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 42:476-479 
(1947). 
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messages and/or publications. Most 
often, this classification proceeds on a 
dichotomous basis (sensational vs. non- 
sensational), at times on a supposed 
continuum. In almost all cases, the 
method is based on a set of a priori as- 
sumptions of the dimensions of the 
judgment of sensationalism, with little 
or no empirical evidence. These criti- 
cisms are, of course, not unique to such 
measures, nor perhaps are they as seri- 
ous as all that with so primitive a con- 
cept. On the other hand, one does feel 
a haunting need for empirical “clo- 
sure.” Without evidence for the validity 
of the judgments, however crude, and 
for the various units of measurement, 
most of these procedures must be taken 
as being more inferential than demon- 
strated. 

We are not entirely certain that our 
own procedure meets all criticisms any 
better than do the above methods. 
Many of the acid tests of any measure- 
ment procedure are still to be applied. 
However, it does represent a somewhat 


different approach, and we present it 
with the hope that other investigators 
may be encouraged along similar lines. 
We have tentatively dubbed the tech- 
nique Sendex (for Sensationalism In- 
dex). 


THE SENDEX TECHNIQUE 


This approach to the study of sensa- 
tionalism began on a rather primitive 
level. In a way, it is quite oblique to 
the foregoing discussion. We were aim- 
ing essentially at two related goals: an 
empirical determination of the dimen- 
sions of sensational judgment (rather 
than one based purely on expert judg- 
ment), and the development of an in- 
dex of the relative sensationalism of 
different messages. 


ASPECTS OF SENSATIONALISM 


In the pursuit of these goals, it was 
necessary to acknowledge certain pre- 
liminary distinctions to be made in any 
conceptualization of sensationalism. 
When faced with such alternative dis- 
tinctions, we have generally elected to 
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make our selection in terms of our 
measurement preferences. Such choices 
will be made more explicit below. 

Topic vs. Style. We begin with the 
rather elementary notion that whatever 
else it may involve, the label “sensa- 
tionalism” is meant to apply to some 
aspect or aspects of communication 
messages. We recognize at least two 
characteristics of such messages: con- 
tent or subject matter (what is being 
communicated), and structure or form 
(how it is being communicated). This 
is the familiar distinction between topic 
and style. 

Both topical and stylistic considera- 
tions apply to the study of sensational- 
ism. On the one hand, it is not uncom- 
mon to find different newspapers rated 
as being more or less sensational as a 
function of the kind of subject matter 
they feature (topical distinctions). 
Similarly the same topic may be pre- 
sented in different styles and thus con- 
note different degrees of sensationalism. 
We often hear references to differences 
in sensational treatment between two 
newspapers (say, the New York Times 
and the New York Daily Mirror) in 
their respective reports of a given news 
event. It was thus obvious that both the 
topical and stylistic aspects should be 
considered. However, we had a distinct 
preference to pursue the study of the 
stylistic variability in sensationalism, if 
forced to make a selection. 

Subjective Judgment vs. Objective 
Correlates. A fundamental feature of 
this work is that sensationalism is re- 
garded mainly as a judgmental phe- 
nomenon. It is not something inherent 
in the content. Rather, it exists mainly 
in the beholder. It is a function of the 
reaction made by a person to the mes- 
sage—part of the meaning that mes- 
sage has for him. It is, in short, part of 
his perception of the message stimulus. 

This does not rule out the possibility 
that there may be one or more objec- 
tive characteristics of the message that 
correlate with the judgment of sensa- 
tionalism. For example, in psychology 
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there are certain physiological changes 
that are concomitant with certain emo- 
tional states—psychogalvanic skin re- 
sponse, muscle tonus, pulse rate, etc. 
The important thing to recognize, how- 
ever, is that these physiological changes 
are not to be taken for the emotional 
state itself. They are merely correlates 
of the emotion which may, in turn, be 
sed as an indirect index of the emo- 
tional state. 

In much the same manner, it is pos- 
sible that messages which are consist- 
ently judged as sensational will contain 
certain distinctive features which can 
discriminate between them and others 
not judged as sensational. The uncov- 
ering of such structural correlates 
would be a significant step forward, but 
this depends on first developing an ac- 
ceptable judgmental index. 

In the present paper, we report on 
the development of one such judgmen- 
tal index. We have some research cur- 
rently in progress on some objective 
message correlates; this we hope to re- 
port in the near future in a separate 
report. 

Denotative vs. Connotative Judg- 
ments. We have already stated our as- 
sumption that sensationalism is funda- 
mentally a judgmental concept, one that 
is part of the total meaning elicited by 
a message. We generally refer to two 
kinds of meaning, denotative and con- 
notative. Rather than provide a full dis- 
cussion of this distinction, let it suffice 
for the present to indicate that denota- 
tion refers mainly to the process of as- 
signing a label to an object or concept, 
while connotation is related more to 
the kinds of emotional feeling-tones 
evoked by that object.’ 

Again in terms of our measurement 
preferences, we have decided to focus 
on connotative aspects of sensational- 
ism. One may disagree with this choice, 


% For a thorough discussion of the distinction 
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but it was our considered opinion that 
it is particularly with the connotations 
and affective components of messages 
that we will be able to discriminate 
among them in terms of their relative 
degrees of sensationalism. 


Logic of the Index 


We can now present the basic ration- 
ale of the Sendex technique. Part of it 
derives from the above distinctions of 
the aspects of sensationalism. However, 
there are several important steps that 
build upon this background, and which 
comprise the core of the Sendex pro- 
cedure, 


Use of Semantic Differential 


Once it was agreed upon to focus on 
the connotative judgments of sensation- 
alism, it was necessary to adopt some 
appropriate measurement procedure to 
obtain such judgments. Accordingly, we 
decided on the semantic differential 
technique.** It appears to be particu- 
larly well suited to our present needs, 
and has been shown to meet most of 
the requirements one expects from a 
measuring device in this area. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the semantic differential represents 
a technique of measurement, not a 
standardized set of scales. There still re- 
mained the problem of determining 
which particular scales to use in obtain- 
ing judgments relating to sensational- 
ism. 


Application of Factor Analysis 

The basic nature of this problem re- 
lates to the actual dimensionality or 
factors of the connotative judgment of 
sensationalism—the different ways in 
which such judgments can vary. That is, 
given knowledge of the existing seman- 
tic structure of sensationalism, one 
could utilize specific scales that reflect 
these dimensions. 

In the existing context, there were 
three main avenues available to deter- 
mine this dimensionality: (1) On the 
basis of a priori, expert opinion, one 

%8 Ibid., entire volume. 
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could adopt some assumed set of fac- 
tors and structure the scales accord- 
ingly. (2) Given the consistency of fac- 
tor analysis findings in the development 
and application of the semantic differ- 
ential, one could adopt the basic three- 
dimensional scheme represented by this 
work and apply it directly to the judg- 
ment of sensationalism. (3) One could 
obtain judgments of sensationalism on a 
more primitive set of scales and then 
apply factor analysis to these data 
themselves in order to isolate and iden- 
tify a set of common factors. 

It is obvious that the third procedure 
of an original factor analysis is the most 
rigorous and provides an empirical ba- 
sis for determining the basic dimension- 
ality. This was the procedure we se- 
lected, although we did include aspects 
of the other two procedures. That is, 
we made our original scale selection on 
the basis of some assumed attributes of 
sensationalism and also included some 
scales representative of the three major 
factors uncovered in earlier semantic 
differential work. We then applied fac- 
tor analysis to this new set of data. 
Application of D? Statistic 

As outlined thus far, the procedure 
might give us a set of semantic differ- 
ential scales that could be used to’ob- 
tain judgments of sensationalism. But 
how could this be applied to obtain an 
index of the degree of sensationalism of 
a given message? This is an obvious de- 
sideratum of any measure of sensation- 
alism: to be able to allocate a given 
message and/or publication along an 
empirically-derived continuum of sen- 
sationalism, or at least to obtain some 
relative index of degree. 

Our procedure here is based on the 
assumption that the more similar the 
connotative judgment of a given mes- 
sage and of the concept of sensational- 
ism—i.e., the greater the degree of 
shared connotative characteristics— 
then the more sensational is that mes- 
sage. To operationalize this notion, we 
apply the generalized distance function, 
D?, which may be thought of as an in- 
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dex of similarity or difference between 
two profiles of judgment across several 
dimensions.?° The smaller the D? be- 
tween two profiles, the more similar are 
those profiles. Hence, the smaller the 
D? between the profiles of a given story 
and of Sensational News, the more sen- 
sational is that story. 


Factor Analysis of Sensationalism 


It is apparent that a key feature of 
the Sendex technique involves the de- 
termination of the dimensionality of 
judgments of sensationalism through 
factor analysis. To date, three such fac- 
tor analyses have been conducted, one 
building upon the other. 

The first such study was conducted 
by Lynch and Gardels, and is reported 
in the previously-mentioned study by 
Danielson and his associates.‘ In this 
study, 116 subjects rated the concept 
Sensational News against a set of 50 
semantic differential scales. Analysis of 
these data yielded three identifiable 
scale clusters, which were labeled as 
evaluation, excitability and activity. 

Lynch subsequently enlarged the 
sample for the same set of scales to 186 
subjects.** The scale-by-scale correla- 
tion matrix was factor analyzed by the 
Rao canonical method, and the result- 
ing factor matrix was rotated by the 
Varimax method. Again, three identi- 
fiable factors emerged, similar to those 
isolated in the first analysis, but labeled 
as evaluation, excitement and violence. 

With this work as a backdrop, a 
third factor analytic study was con- 
ducted by the authors. A sample of 75 
subjects (undergraduate students) rated 
a number of concepts against a set of 
20 scales. Two of the concepts were 
Sensational News Stories and Style of 
Writing of Sensational News Stories. 
Both concepts were included to see if 
there was a difference in dimensionality 
between the topical and stylistic judg- 


6 Ibid., pp. 90 ff. 
TW, A. Danielson et al., op. cit., pp. 9-12. 


18M. L. Lynch, Development of an Index for 
Measuring Sensational News (M.S. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1960). 
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TABLE | 
Rotated Factor Matrix* 





Factors 


Il 





interesting - uninteresting 
fast - slow 

dignified - undignified 
accurate - inaccurate 


colorful - colorless 
responsible - irresponsible 
active - passive 

excessive - inadequate 
turbulent - tranquil 
reliable - unreliable 
exciting - unexciting 

wise - foolish 

strong - weak 

hot - cold 

gaudy - drab 

acceptable - unacceptable 


Percent of total variance 


*Decimal point omitted. 


315 
-211 
827 
520 
-023 
-059 
226 
259 
826 
-016 
531 
386 
260 
067 
903 
097 
683 
752 
381 
375 


22.75% 





mental realms. The 20 scales were se- 
lected mainly from the results of the 
above factor analyses; in addition, sev- 
eral scales were altered to conform 
more directly to those used in other 
semantic differential work. As such, 
these 20 scales were taken as a more 
refined set for our present purposes. 

Separate factor analyses were con- 
ducted for the two concepts. The Cen- 
troid factoring method was employed, 
and the factor matrices were rotated by 
Varimax procedure. In the interest of 
space economy, we present only the ro- 
tated factor matrix of the stylistic con- 
cept (see Table 1). Except for a few 
discrepancies in some individual scale 
loadings, the topical concept yielded a 
similar factorial structure. 

Again, we find three common factors 


“In this and other factor analysis work re- 
ported in this paper, the facilities of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Numerical Analysis Laboratory, 
especially the IBM 650 computer, were used. 


emerging, the remaining factors gener- 
ating uniqueness rather than commun- 
ality and not being readily identifiable. 
These three factors account for almost 
60% of the total variance—28% on 
the evaluative factor, 23% on the ex- 
citement factor, and almost 9% on the 
activity dimension. ‘These factors, more- 
over, are highly similar to that of the 
earlier work on sensationalism (not sur- 
prising, of course, in terms of the scale 
selection), and contain many elements 
in common with those emerging from 
previous work with the semantic differ- 
ential. 

From a detailed examination of these 
data and those of the earlier research, 
we have selected a set of 12 scales to 
represent these three factors in the 
judgment of sensationalism. The select- 
ed scales have proved to be highly 
stable in factor loadings across the dif- 
ferent factor analytic studies. It may be 
possible, of course, that additional work 
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TABLE 2 
Recommended Scales for 
Sensationalism Judgments 





Evaluative Factor 
accurate - inaccurate 
good - bad 
responsible - irresponsible 
wise - foolish 
acceptable - unacceptable 
Excitement Factor 
colorful - colorless 
interesting - uninteresting 
exciting - unexciting 
hot - cold 
Activity Factor 
active - passive 
agitated - calm 
bold - timid 





may refine the specific scale selection 
even further, but these 12 scales 
should prove quite adequate for the 
present. They are presented in Table 2, 
with a different number of scales rep- 
resenting the different factors in rough 
accordance with the respective “sali- 
ence” of each factor (based on the per- 
cent of variance contributed). 


AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF SENDEX 


Since developing the Sendex tech- 
nique and conducting the factor analy- 
ses, we have had several opportunities 
to apply it in experimental settings. 
One such experiment was conducted 
specifically to test the ability of the in- 
strument to differentiate in expected 
ways between messages deliberately en- 
coded to represent different degrees of 
sensationalism on a number of topics. 
As such, it may be taken as a sort of 
“validity” study of the Sendex tech- 
nique. 

Our purpose was to obtain different 
versions of a number of topics so as to 
represent different degrees of sensation- 
alism. This relates to our concern for 
the stylistic elements of sensationalism, 
since it is based on the assumption that 
the same topic can be written in vary- 
ing degrees of sensationalism. We then 
proposed to have various groups of sub- 
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jects judge both the respective messages 
and the sensationalism concept, thus 
allowing for the computation of the 
Sendex scores. We could then compare 
these Sendex scores, by appropriate sta- 
tistical analysis, across the various ver- 
sions and topics to determine whether 
they did in fact differentiate between 
the versions. 


Message Preparation 


Three topics were selected—an acci- 
dent story, a homicide case, and a re- 
port of a symposium on ionizing radia- 
tion. A fact sheet, ranging up to 500 
words, was prepared for each topic. 

Six members of the journalism fac- 
ulty at the University of Wisconsin?° 
were then asked to write news stories 
from the fact sheets in three versions: 
(1) a sensational version (“in a style 
that is consistent with your judgment of 
sensational news”); (2) a bland version 
(“one you regard as being directly op- 
posite to a sensationalistic treatment”), 
and (3) a medium version (“in be- 
tween the sensational and bland ones”). 
Each faculty member wrote three sto- 
ries—one on each topic and one in each 
version—in a rotated manner. 

These stories were screened both by 
the encoders (writers) themselves and 
by an independent group of judges. The 
three stories on each topic that best fit- 
ted their originally assigned version 
were selected. We thus ended up with 
nine stories—three on each topic, and 
three in each version. 


Experimental Design 


These nine stories formed the stimu- 
lus material for judgment by the sub- 
jects. The basic design for these judg- 
ments—and also the design for the sta- 
tistical analysis—was a 3 x 3 Latin- 
square design. In this manner, each 
group was exposed to each topic once 
and only once, and to each version once 
and only once. 


* The authors are grateful to Profs. S. 


M. 
R. L. Disney, W. A. Hachten, C. E. H 


Cut- 
i igbie, 

. L. Nelson and B. H. Westley for their co- 
operation in this study. 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Sendex Scores on Style (Upper Cell Figure) and Content 
(Lower Cell Figure) 





Topic 


Sensational 


Version 


Medium Bland Marginals 





57.20 


Accident 


64.00 
54.72 
67.08 
73.96 
84.32 
61.96 
71.80 


98.96 94.60 83.59 


128.52 113.48 102.00 


84.56 106.56 81.95 


104.60 115.24 95.64 


105.60 115.96 98.51 


102.96 129.92 105.73 


96.37 105.71 88.01 


112.03 119.55 101.12 





The subjects in each group (under- 
graduate students in an introductory so- 
ciology class) were each presented with 
a separate booklet containing their par- 
ticular set of three stories. After each 
story, they were asked to rate both The 
Story and the Style of Writing of the 
Story against the set of semantic differ- 
ential scales shown in Table 1. After 
these three pairs of ratings were ob- 
tained, they also rated the concepts 
Sensational News Stories and Style of 
Writing of Sensational News Stories 
(these ratings were also used in the fac- 
tor analysis reported earlier), along 
with several other concepts in which 
we were interested. For each subject, 
then, we had available both the topical 
and stylistic judgments of sensational- 
ism, as well as judgments of each of his 
particular three stories. 


Results 


Two separate Sendex scores were 
computed for each subject, and on each 
message. One was the D? between his 
judgment of a story itself and the topi- 
cal sensational concept; the other was 
the D? between the style of the story 
and his stylistic judgment of sensation- 


alism. In computing the distance scores, 
the data for only 16 of the 20 scales 
were used. 

These various Sendex scores per sub- 
ject were then tallied across subjects 
within a group for analysis. Table 3 
contains the various cell means, along 
with the marginals, both for the stylistic 
sensationalism scores (upper cell val- 
ues) and for the topical sensationalism 
scores (lower cell values). Our main 
interest here is in the means for the 
various versions. We find that they are 
in the predicted direction (the smaller 
the D? score the more “sensational” the 
judgment) for both the stylistic and 
topical measures, this holding up fairly 
well across all three topics. 

The statistical analysis of these data 
to determine the significance of the 
magnitude of the observed differences 
was the Latin-square analysis of vari- 
ance, and is summarized in Table 4 for 
both stylistic and topical measures. The 
between-version variance was the only 
significant one (in both cases beyond 
the .001 level), confirming the main 
hypothesis that the Sendex scores can 
differentiate between messages of vary- 
ing degrees of sensationalism. 
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TABLE 4 


Analysis of Variance of Sendex Scores 





Style 
Mean Square F 


Source of Variance 


Content 
Mean Square F 





Between Versions 
Between Topics 
Between Groups 
Triple Interaction 
Within Cells 


Double Interaction* .... 


39,764.49 
6,244.12 
1,506.29 

795.45 
4,495.49 


1,150.87 


8.845** 
1.389 
335 


49,127.60 
1,650.39 
3,980.48 
4,521.84 
5,649.51 


8.696** 
292 
705 


256 4,251.16 .753 


*Double Interaction (Topics-by-Versions) is computed by summing the Triple Interaction and 


Between Groups terms. 
**p < .001. 





Further analysis of the between-ver- 
sion differences indicated that the sen- 
sational version was judged significantly 
different (again beyond the .001 level) 
from both the bland and medium ver- 
sions, but there was no significant dif- 
ference between the medium and bland 
versions. This relationship holds, again, 
for both the stylistic and topical indices. 


Other Analyses 


There were additional analyses in this 
study that might be of some interest. 
For example, distance scores were com- 
puted between the stylistic judgment of 
the message and the topical judgment 
of sensationalism, and vice-versa. Anal- 
ysis of such scores yielded essentially 
the same findings as reported above— 
probably because of the basic similarity, 
already indicated, between the stylistic 
and topical judgments of sensational- 
ism. 

Among the additional concepts 
judged in the context of this study was 
that of Objective News Stories. Thus, it 
was possible to compute distance scores 
between judgments of the message and 
that of objectivity (we might call this 
an Obdex score). These data, when an- 
alyzed, produced just the reverse of the 
findings on the Sendex scores—i.e., the 
more sensational the version, the less 
objective the message was judged to be. 


This is of obvious interest, suggesting a 
possible relation of opposition in the 
judgments of sensationalism and objec- 
tivity. However, we prefer to await 
more detailed investigation of this pos- 
sible relationship before making a spe- 
cific statement. 

Lastly, the nine messages used in this 
study were analyzed in detail in terms 
of various objective message character- 
istics—e.g., readability scores, punctu- 
ation usage, a modifier ratio, etc. Some 
intriguing findings relating such mes- 
sage attributes to degree of sensational- 
ism will be reported in a later paper. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This paper has reported on the devel- 
opment of a new measure of sensation- 
alism. The Sendex technique involves 
two main steps: (1) the empirical iso- 
lation and identification of the dimen- 
sionality of the judgment of sensation- 
alism, and (2) by use of the D? meas- 
ure, the development of a measure of 
the relative degree of sensationalism of 
different messages. 

The little empirical evidence we have 
for the utility of this technique stems 
from the sensationalism encoding study. 
The results here are quite striking, and 
supply confirmatory, if not conclusive, 
evidence for the validity of the meas- 
ure. Undoubtedly, additional evidence 
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of this sort—along with evidence for 
the other desiderata of a measuring de- 
vice (e.g., reliability, sensitivity, etc.)— 
is desired before any truly widespread 
application of the technique. 


Refinement of Technique 


There is obviously a considerable 
amount of refinement possible in the 
actual measurement procedures. For 
one thing, our findings on the dimen- 
sionality of sensationalism are based on 
a sample of undergraduate subjects, a 
limitation forced upon us for the usual 
reasons. One would certainly like to 
have the findings based on a more rep- 
resentative sample. 


An interesting side-problem here is 
whether different groups of subjects— 
with varying degrees of interest and 
sophistication about the press—would 
yield the same or different factors in 
their respective judgments of sensation- 
alism. For example, is the “semantic 
space” equivalent for a sample of news 
editors and reporters, a group of jour- 
nalism school instructors and a sample 
of the reading public? There is no rea- 
son why the basic factor analysis meth- 
odology employed here cannot be ap- 
plied to the testing of such hypotheses. 


Another problem relates to the selec- 
tion of the scales for the judgment of 
sensationalism. The basis of selection 
seemed a reasonable procedure for a 
first-approximation study. However, it 
is possible that the dimensions already 
isolated may be better represented by a 
somewhat different set of scales. It is 
also possible that other factors are in- 
volved in the judgment of sensational- 
ism but are not reflected in this analysis 
because they were not adequately rep- 
resented in the original scale selection. 


A third possible refinement refers to 
the topical vs. stylistic aspects of sensa- 
tionalism. The work to date has shown 
a basic similarity in the factorial struc- 
ture of both aspects. Similarly, Sendex 
scores computed on either basis yielded 
equivalent results in the experimental 
study of the index. It is our thinking at 
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present to try to combine both aspects 
into a single concept for judgment. In a 
study currently in progress, we have 
chosen Sensational Writing as our gen- 
eric concept; in obtaining judgments of 
a given message, we are instructing the 
subjects to rate the message in terms of 
both “what it is about, and how it is 
written.” 


Possible Applications 


We have already attempted to under- 
line the significance of the concept of 
sensationalism in journalism theory and 
research. It is certainly a major focus 
for criticism of the contemporary 
American press. Some authorities at- 
tribute the rise in juvenile delinquency, 
for example, to the sensationalism of 
the press and the other mass media.”" 
Desmond claims that the rather nega- 
tive image of the U.S.A. in many for- 
eign countries can be traced directly to 
sensationalistic content and treatment.?? 
One writer even claims sensationalism is 
a precipitant of “nervous conditions” 
among particularly sensitive persons.”* 

Many such hypotheses—and that is 
all they are—have been offered for the 
possible consequences of sensational- 
ism. However, none have been verified. 
Given a technique of the type presented 
here, it may be possible to put some of 
these hypotheses to experimental test. 

We have other work in progress deal- 
ing with a comparison of sensationalism 
across different communication units. 
One study, for example, is concerned 
with the difference in sensationalism 
between news and radio wire copy, and 
between the AP and UPI wire services. 
Additional studies of this kind have 
been proposed—comparing newspapers 
with magazine treatments of the same 
events, among different magazines, and 
among different newspapers. 


21 F, Weartham, Seduction of the Innocent (New 
York: Rinehart, 1954). 

22R. W. Desmond, Th> Press and World Af- 
fairs (New York: Appleton-Century, 1937). 

23T. H. Weisenburg, cited in F. L. Mott and 
R. D. Casey, Interpretations of Journalism (New 
York: Crofts, 1937), p. 495. 
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We have also been intrigued with the 
concept of sensationalism in the study 
of the personality factors involved in 
communication behavior. On the encod- 
ing (e.g., writing) side of communica- 
tion behavior, there may be differences 
among various communicators in their 
tendency to sensationalize. Similarly, on 
the decoding side, there may be differ- 
ences among receivers in their sensitiv- 
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ently planning research in both these 
areas. 

One of the main reasons research 
projects dealing with sensationalism 
have not been conducted has been the 
absence of an adequate measurement 
device. We are not certain that our 
technique fills this void completely, but 
it may well be adaptable to many de- 


ity to sensational material. We are pres- serving research problems. 





“Uneasy feelings that probably the media are doing no good to our 
children have started innumerable investigations and research studies to 
try to find out exactly what the influences of the mass media are. 1 can tell 
you, as a research scholar, that not one of these studies has been able to 
show much effect. The latest and largest of these, the British study of tele- 
vision and children, has just been completed; and the conclusion is that 
television, so far as the results show, is, of itself, neither very good nor 
very bad in changing the development of children. 

“In Great Britain, television has postponed the average bedtime of chil- 
dren about twenty minutes, but there is no sign of worsened eyesight or 
health. There is no sign of any harmful aggression being created, no evi- 
dence that it makes for more juvenile delinquency. It makes the duller 
children a bit better informed, and may perhaps take the brighter children 
away from some reading that might better inform them. Those children 
who seemed to make behavior problems in their first year of television 
were found, for the most part, to have had corresponding problems before 
they got television... . 

“Television is only one voice, and one influence, on children. There is 
also the influence of the family, the peer group, and school. Television, 
therefore, acts through a whole constellation of other influences, and these 
are tremendously potent. Compared to the effect of the family or the 
peer group, the effect of television can hardly be dominant. And in any 
case, it is very hard to isolate because it is interwoven with these other 
influences. 

“As we now See the situation, a child goes to television to satisfy certain 
needs which have grown out of his personality and his social relations. 
What he takes from television depends on those needs. What he does with 
it depends on those needs and on the other influences which bear on him. 

Therefore, I suggest that you do not think in terms of what television 
does to children, but rather, what do children do with television?”—W1L- 
BUR SCHRAMM, in a talk on “Children and Television: Some Advice to 
Parents.” 








Publication of Names 
Of Juvenile Offenders 


BY WALTER STEIGLEMAN 
AND PAUL JESS* 





A national survey of newspaper policies indicates that an increas- 
ing number of youthful criminals may expect to see their names 
in print in the future, particularly where editors view publication 
as a deterrent to crime. Even in states with restrictive statutes, 
many editors find ways to lessen the limitations. 





@ wITHIN THE PAST FIVE YEARS, 
there has been a definite tendency 
among newspapers in the United States 
to print more names of juveniles in- 
volved in crimes. 


This trend is reflected both in the 36 
states where editors have freedom of 
choice and in the 12 states where publi- 
cation is prohibited by statutory law. 
In restricted states, many editors are re- 
lying upon varying interpretations of 
their laws and their own ingenuity to 
lessen their limitations. A significant 
finding in restricted states is that more 
editors there wish to print more names 
than in states where editors are at lib- 
erty to print as they see fit. 

These trends are reflected in a survey 
of all daily newspapers in the 48 conti- 
nental states of the United States. A 
questionnaire was sent to every daily 
newspaper of general circulation listed 
in Editor & Publisher Year Book. Class 
and s 


ialized periodicals, such as 
Wall Street Journal, \egal publications, 
sports papers and others catering to 
particular groups, were omitted. Papers 
with both morning and evening editions 
received one questionnaire, but two 


*Dr. Steigleman is associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the State University of Iowa; Mr. Jess 
is assistant professor of journalism at South Da- 
kota State College. 


questionnaires were sent to morning and 
evening papers in a city even when they 
were owned by the same company. In 
all, 1,736 questionnaires were mailed. 

In preparing the questionnaire, ordi- 
nary traffic offenses such as illegal 
parking, speeding, reckless driving and 
faulty equipment were excluded from 
crimes. 

Two questionnaires and a covering 
letter were sent to each newspaper. 
Across one questionnaire was printed: 
“To be filled out only if you are re- 
stricted by law in handling names of 
juvenile offenders.” The other question- 
naire was marked to be filled out only if 
there were no legal restrictions. Al- 
though newspapers thus were left to de- 
cide for themselves whether they were 
free or restricted, their replies were 
checked against the codes of their 
states. Each state then was placed in its 
proper classification. 


The “restrictiveness” categories are 
described below. Each description is 
followed by a list of the states falling in 
the category. 


1) No laws prohibit publication of 
juvenile law violators’ names. Except in 
in special cases (maternity, etc.) courts 
and court records are open to public 
and press; names may be published at 
discretion of newspaper. Rules of pro- 
cedure often are determined by local 
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judges. Arizona, Delaware, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Oklahoma and 
Oregon. 

2) Names of second offenders must 
be released to press. Names of first of- 
fenders may be released at judge’s dis- 
cretion. If names are not released, they 
may not be published. Georgia. 

3) Court records are open unless 
specifically closed by the presiding 
judge. If court records are not made 
public, names may be printed if ob- 
tained from non-court source. Florida. 

4) Records are open or closed at 
discretion of judge. No prohibitive laws 
on publication if newspapers can obtain 
names; often this must be from non- 
court source. Some newspapers report 
great trouble in getting and printing 
names under such ambiguous laws. 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Ida- 
ho, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington. 

5) Names may be printed only after 
case is matter of record. No records are 
kept on reprimands, etc. If names ap- 
pear in juvenile court record they may 
be printed. Records are open. This pro- 
hibits use of names at time of arrest, a 
device used in some states where re- 
strictions exist. New Mexico. 

6) Juvenile court records closed by 
law, not left to discretion of judge. 
Judge may, however, release names if he 
feels it in the best interests of society. 
Names may not be printed if juvenile is 
ward of the court. Some papers print 
names at time of arrest and before ar- 
raignment in cooperation with police. 
Others feel subject is no longer a ward 
of the court after sentence is imposed. 
In the District of Columbia, newspapers 
have agreed not to print names unless 
given permission by judge. Arkansas, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. 


The questionnaire also invited each 
respondent to write any additional 
comments he wished on the back of the 
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form. Approximately 25% made addi- 
tional comments, ranging from a sen- 
tence to a filled page. Some sent edito- 
rial clippings and photostatic copies of 
editorials stating their positions. 

Total usable returns were 919, or 
53% of the mailing. Of these, 782 
came from the 36 “free” states and 137 
from restricted states. There was no 
discernible pattern in the number of re- 
turns from either restrictive or non- 
restrictive states, and the returns 
disclosed no pattern of geographical 
significance. 

Returns were checked for a possible 
correlation between 1) the circulation 
size of the newspaper and the popula- 
tion of the city where it was published 
and 2) the policy which guided its 
handling of juvenile names. No correla- 
tion was found. 

To test for possible correlation be- 
tween circulation and newspaper policy, 
circulation figures were broken down 
into these categories: below 8,000; 
8,000 to 17,999; 18,000 to 59,999 and 
over 60,000. 

City populations were divided this 
way: below 15,000; 15,000 to 34,999; 
35,000 to 124,999; and more than 
125,000. 

The 782 newspapers in the non-re- 
strictive areas differed widely in the 
manner in which they used their “free- 
dom.” The range was from a policy of 
printing no names to a practice of pub- 
lishing the name of every juvenile in- 
volved in a crime. (See Table 1.) 


Of the 782 newspapers in non-re- 
strictive area, 167 reported they had 
changed their policy within the past five 
years and now publish more names of 
juvenile offenders. Another 35 replied 
that such a change was being discussed 
and probably would be adopted. 

Six newspapers said they had shifted 
to a policy of printing fewer names. 
Five of them indicated this shift was 
due to pressure from juvenile and court 
authorities. The sixth said it changed 
because its former policy had been too 
ambiguous and arbitrary. 
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TABLE | 
Newspaper Policy Breakdown of States Not Forbidding Publication of 
Juveniles’ Names (Categories |, 2, 3, 4 and 5) 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
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Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
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*Policies described: 

A. Print names always, or every time names can be obtained one way or another, either through 
open records, or by more devious means. 

B. Print names of repeaters or very serious crime first offenders, but tend to give first offender a 
second chance. 

C. Print names of all offenders except for very minor offenses; first offenders treated like every other 
case. 

D. Print only in cases of top felonies such as murder, rape, assault with deadly weapon, etc. 

E, Never print names unless mass murder (Starkweather type crimes) or when names are released by 
judge with request to print. Also may print if story is national and wire services have used; not print- 
ing would serve no purpose. 
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The 137 responses from restrictive 
states brought the breakdown of poli- 
cies shown in Table 2. 

Percentagewise, restricted newspapers 
indicated that if free they would swing 
to a policy of printing more names than 
do non-restricted newspapers, now. 

A breakdown of policies which re- 
stricted newspapers said they would 
adopt if permitted is shown in Table 3. 


W@ RESPONDENTS WHO INDICATED THEY 
had made a recent change in policy 
were asked to give the date and reasons 
for their switch. The term “recent” was 
used purposely and the respondents in- 
dicated that most changes had come 
within the past three years and all of 
them within the past five years. 

An analysis of the reasons given 
showed that approximately 70% 
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changed because of what they described 
as the “mounting tide of juvenile 


- crimes.” They were concerned not only 


with this increase in their immediate 
areas but also in their state and in the 
nation as a whole. Most of them ex- 
pressed belief that more frequent pub- 
lication would be a deterrent as well as 
a means of arousing public action. 

Approximately 15% said they were 
influenced by articles and speeches by 
J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in which, since 1955, 
he has advocated that more names of 
juvenile offenders be printed. 

A third reason was a change in own- 
ership, in top management or in per- 
sonnel on the city desk on newspapers 
where city editors can make decisions 
on juvenile names. Five per cent of the 
respondents switched positions after 


TABLE 2 


Newspaper Policy Breakdown of States Forbidding Juvenile Name Publication 
(Category 6) 





States* Returns 
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Arkansas (20) 
Colorado (17) 
District of Columbia (20). 
Maine (16) 

Missouri (16) 
Montana (20) 
Nevada (17) 

New Hampshire (17) 
North Dakota (20) 
South Dakota (17) 
West Virginia (17) 
Wisconsin (17) 
Wyoming (20) 


Totals 
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*Figures in parentheses following state names indicate age through which juveniles are protected in 


courts. 


**Policies described: (1) Always print names, despite courts. (2) Print names when obtained from 
reliable non-court source. (3) Print names at time of arrest. (4) Print names when juveniles are tried 
in regular courts of record or when given pemission by judge. (5) Print names when crime is one 
which, if committed by an adult, would be a felony. (6) Print names only if crime committed is a top 
felony (murder, rape, assault with deadly weapon, etc.). (7) Never print names except in cases of mass 
murder (Starkweather type cases) or when a national story and wire services have carried names. 
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TABLE 3 
Policies Desired by Newspapers in States Forbidding Juvenile Name Publication 





Policy* 
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New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
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*Policy descriptions same as Table 2. These are policies which newspaper city editors indicated they 
would follow if there were no restrictive laws. District of Columbia newspapers placed in D because 
they indicated satisfaction with the present situation. 





such management or personnel changes. A general conclusion of the survey is 
There was no indication, of course, of _ that in the future more juvenile offend- 
what had influenced the new policy- ers can expect to see their names in 
makers. print. 





“Media executives must give up the hope of some magic proof that theirs 
is a universally superior medium, and turn instead to the type of research 
that will help advertisers and agencies predict the sales that will be created 
by specific campaigns for specific products in specific media. 

“Advertisers and agencies, on the other hand, must not only avoid the 
discouraging type of petty criticism that stems from undue emphasis on 
technique, to the neglect of substance, but also give positive encouragement 
and support to media willing to venture into these new and potentially more 
productive but also more troublesome areas. 

“All of this would doubtless lead to other significant changes in attitude— 
more integrity and hence less suspicion, more understanding and hence less 
cynicism: elements, in brief, for a new and improved climate, not only for 
media research, but for the advertising industry as a whole.”—ALAN §S. 
DOoNNAHOE, Executive Vice-President, Richmond Times-Dispatch and News 
Leader, in address to the New York Advertising Media Planners, January 
1960. 














Technology and the New York 
Press in the 19th Century 


BY CALDER M. 


PICKETT* 


The response of six famous U.S. dailies and their editors to 
technical advances was anything but uniform. The author, an 
associate professor of journalism at the University of Kansas, 
anulyzes their attitudes both toward mechanization in news- 
paper making and toward the problems of industrialism. 





> HISTORIANS OF AMERICAN JOURNAL- 
ism long have recognized that the ad- 
vance in technology was one of the sig- 
nificant forces of the 19th century that 
profoundly affected the press. It has be- 
come almost a commonplace, in fact, to 
observe that technology altered the 
older journalism and created the new 
mass journalism of late century and 
brought corporate ownership, standardi- 
zation and consolidation. 


The response of American newspa- 
pers to technology, however, was any- 
thing but uniform. Some newspapers 
lagged behind, others seized the new 
tools of technology and helped create 
the newer journalism. Some editors 
seemed oblivious to the advance of 
mechanization, others fitted mechani- 
zation into their cherished concept of 
the Idea of Progress. 

The press of New York City in the 
19th century was the press of the 
United States in microcosm. The re- 
sponse of the metropolitan press reveals 
much about the response of other 
American newspapers. Files of six cele- 


*This article is based upon the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation in American Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He presented a paper at 
the 1959 AEJ convention on the same subject. 


brated New York papers of the century 
—the Evening Post, Sun, Herald, Trib- 
une, Times and World—tell the story of 
how these papers, and their editors, 
greeted the rise of technology. 

This response to technology reveals 
itself on three general levels. The pri- 
mary level is the interest of a newspaper 
in reporting and discussing technological 
innovations, particularly printing inven- 
tions, and its growth following the com- 
ing of technology. The secondary level 
is the response to changing concepts of 
newspaper making, especially the re- 
sponse to the developing concept of the 
news function as the primary obligation 
of the press, as opposed to the opinion 
function, and the response to the need 
for popularizing content and to the 
trend toward sensationalism. The third 
level is the response to socio-economic 
and political conditions arising from 
technology, including attitudes toward 
the alliance of government and business 
toward the plutocracy that grew out of 
industrialism, toward the working class 
that developed out of the industrial 
revolution, and toward agrarian values 
and individualism. 

Especially revealing is the direct re- 
sponse to technology, as found in the 
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news and editorial expressions of each 
of these newspapers. Such expressions 
demonstrate the peculiar characteristics 
of the 19th century, a time in which 
man was striving to preserve individual 
values and at the same time cheering 
the advance of the individual-destroying 
machine, living in a civilization which 
though dominated by rural and agrarian 
values was doomed to yield to the “iron 
men,” the factories, and the slums. 


THE EVENING POST 

In 1801 the United States was still 
predominantly rural. In that year, as 
Thomas Jefferson was entering the 
White House, Alexander Hamilton, 
wishing a journal in New York to pro- 
mote the Federalist party, was founding 
the New York Evening Post. As editor 
he installed William Coleman, who 
vowed in the prospectus that “particular 
attention will be besowed on whatever 
relates to that large and respectable class 
of our fellow citizens,”+ the merchants 
of the city. In New York, which was 
then a city of 60,000, the Evening Post 
would appear throughout the century. 
For several years it would zealously pro- 
mote the mercantile policies of its foun- 
der, but in 1829, when the poet of 
woods and streams, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, would become its editor, it would 
shift to a policy more in keeping with 
the romantic, democratic tendencies of 
the writer of “Thanatopsis.” 

As a newspaper of romanticism the 
Evening Post is especially interesting. 
Though it spoke for the common man 
in flaming editorials, it failed to pub- 
lish a newspaper for him. As early as 
1828 it was on record against the kind 
of news found in the rising penny jour- 
nals of England. “To say nothing of the 
absolute indecency of some of the cases 
which are allowed occasionally to creep 
into print,” an editorial read, “we deem 


1 Evening Post, Nov. 16, 1801. 
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it of little benefit to the cause of morals 
thus to familiarize the community, and 
especially the younger parts of it, to the 
details of misdemeanor and crime .. .,”? 
This kind of opposition remained the 
attitude of the Post even after Day and 
Bennett had begun the news revolution 
of the 1830s. 

Another paradox is apparent in Bry- 
ant’s Post. It was 1850 before the news- 
paper installed its first mechanical print- 
ing press, some fifteen years after the 
Sun and Herald had converted their tiny 
plants to mechanical power. Despite 
this long delay the Post, though it re- 
mained primarily a paper of agrarian at- 
titudes, was as excited by invention as 
were other journals. Early in the cen- 
tury, long before Bryant’s editorship, 
the Post had told of Fulton’s Clermont, 
“proceeding on her trip to Albany in a 
wind and swell of tide which appeared 
to bid defiance to every attempt to per- 
form the voyage.”* Such a description, 
full of images of nature rather than in- 
dustry, is similar to later descriptions in 
the newspaper edited by the “chanting 
cherubs,” Bryant and his associate, Wil- 
liam Leggett. 

Bryant, though he became a resident 
of the city, remained a countryman at 
heart, and the country permeated his 
sketches of the increasingly industrial 
metropolis. In 1825, in “Lines on Re- 
visiting the Country,” the poet-editor’s 
words were wistful: 


How have I ’scaped the city’s stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air, 
And, where the season’s milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird and sound of running stream, 
Am come awhile to wander and to dream.‘ 


Years later, as Bryant began a cam- 
paign for a park in New York City, he 
wrote in similar vein, describing an area 


2 Evening Post, June 6, 1828. 

* Evening Post, Oct. 2, 1807, as quoted in Allan 
Nevins, The Evening Post, a Century of Journal- 
ism (New York, 1922), p. 74. 

* Quoted in Tremaine McDowell (ed.), William 
Cullen Bryant (New York, 1935), p. 342. 
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that calls to mind Kindred Spirits, Asher 
Durand’s painting of Bryant and 
Thomas Cole in the Catskills. “The sur- 
face is varied in a very striking and pic- 
turesque manner,” Bryant wrote, “with 
craggy eminences and hollows, and a 
little stream. . . . The swift tides of the 
East River sweep its rocky shores, and 
the fresh breeze of the bay comes in, 
on every warm summer afternoon, over 
the restless waters. . . .”> Such a park 
would allow the editor of the Post to 
escape “the city’s stifling heat,” though 
it is doubtful that Bryant really wanted 
to flee entirely from the city and its 
machines, which always interested him, 
though he seldom dealt with them on a 
level other than poetic or metaphorical. 


Nature and the poetic imagination 
were always uppermost in Bryant's edi- 
rorials about technology. To Bryant, the 
railroad was not a machine to deliver 
copies of the Post, a machine of indus- 
trialization. It was, instead, Cupid, an 
invention capable of cementing ro- 
mances: 


One would not readily perceive, at 
the first glance, any very intimate con- 
nexion between railroads and matri- 
mony, or in what way, through the in- 
strumentality of locomotives and steam 
engines, the bond of Hymen will assist 
in strengthening our political bond of 
Union. But there is one class of read- 
ers who receive particular delectation 
from perusing that department of our 
paper which contains the advertisements 
of marriage; and as this class is com- 
posed in a good measure of single la- 
dies, it can hardly have escaped their 
observation that the introduction of 
steamboats, railroads, and locomotives 
has, among other happy effects, already 
had a very important influence in for- 
warding the designs of heaven—where, 


it is said, matches are always made, 
6 


5 Evening Post, July 3, 1844, quoted in Allan 
Nevins, American Press Opinion, Washington to 
Coolidge (Boston, 1928), pp. 161-162. 

* Evening Post, Nov. 9, 1833. 
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This editorial appeared in the Post in 
the first year of the penny press, and in 
the decade in which machinery was be- 
coming so important to American jour- 
nalism. But not in the office of the Post, 
not for a long time. Growth and change 
were slow on the Post. Though Bryant 
gave excited reception to the telegraph 
in 1844, he used it sparingly, for the 
tiny circulation and finances of his pa- 
per could not afford such an expensive 
device. But how he praised the tele- 
graph, and its inventor! Representative 
are his words delivered June 10, 1871, 
at the unveiling of a statue of Morse: 

Every telegraphic station is... a 
memorial; every message sent from one 
of these stations to another may be 
counted among the honors paid to his 
name. Every telegraphic wire, strung 
from post to post, as it hums in the 
wind, murmurs his eulogy. Every sheaf 
of wires laid down in the deep sea, oc- 
cupying the bottom of soundless abyss- 
es, to which human sight has never pen- 
etrated, and carrying the electric pulse, 
charged with the burden of human 
thought, .. . is a testimonial to his 
greatness,” 

So the Post viewed technology with 
exalted imagination. flowery phrase and 
metaphors from nature. As it fought 
Henry Clay’s program of internal im- 
provements, the high tariff, Biddle’s 
Bank and the rising wealthy class, it 
just managed to compete with other me- 
tropolitan journals. It remained a quiet 
pre-industrial paper, one that never 
passed into the mainstream of 19th cen- 
tury mass journalism. 

THE SUN 

The Post was almost the antithesis of 
the saucy little sheet established in New 
York City in 1833 by a printer named 
Benjamin Day. Day was a practical edi- 
tor, with no poetic bent, typifying the 
advance of industrialism, not the last 

‘Quoted in Parke Godwin (ed.), Prose Writ- 


ings of William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1889), 
II, p. 281. 
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gasps of agrarianism. He was a man of 
the new age, the age in which significant 
forces—the rise of the common man, 
the spread of education, the industrial 
revolution—were altering American 
journalism. 

Day’s paper was the Sun, founded to 
promote a job-printing business, a pa- 
per made readily available to the eman- 
cipated readers of the 1830s who, in the 
words of Helen MacGill Hughes, were 
“ready to read only if there was at hand 
something cheap and so intriguing that 
it compelled the effort.”*® Day’s Sun was 
cheap and intriguing, and it was the 
most influential, as well as the first, of 
the new penny papers. Humor, hoaxes, 
sensationalism, sentiment, the courts 
and domestic quarrels—these were the 
bill of fare in the Sun, 

The reaction of the Sun to technology 
was as open and ingenuous as that of 
the Evening Post was complex and am- 
bivalent. The Sun, to start with, was it- 
self a creature of technology, made pos- 
sible by the advance of mechanization. 
The Sun, in the second place, adopted 
the steam press as soon as such a move 
was financially feasible, and that was 
two years after the founding. The paper 
was surpassed in its use of the telegraph 
only by an even more technologically 
oriented journal, the Herald of James 
Gordon Bennett. 

The words of Ben Day themselves re- 
veal a difference between Day and Bry- 
ant. In 1851, at a dinner for Richard 
Hoe, Day matter-of-factly told of the 
Sun’s use of technology. “I trust some 
more able voice than mine,” he said, 
“will do more justice to the merits of 
Colonel Hoe’s wonderful invention, 
from which, I doubt not, will date an 
important era in the art of printing.”® 

* Helen MacGill Hughes, News and the Human 
Interest Story (Chicago, 1940), p. 158. 

in Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the 


Unind States, from 1690 to "1872 (New York, 
1873), p. 418. 
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In 1837, when the Sun editor described 
the operation of an endless roll of pa- 
per, Bryant-like figures of speech played 
no part in the recitation. Here was a 
mechanic speaking: “The paper, as it 
issues from the mill, enters in a properly 
moistened state between the rollers, 
which are evenly inked by an ingenious 
apparatus, and emerges in a printed 
form.” *° 

On one notable occasion, however, 
the Sun went beyond factual words. It 
was 1844, and Morse, after long years 
of trial and hardship, finally had sent 
those historic words, “What hath God 
wrought?” He had successfully demon- 
strated the telegraph, a device destined 
to be as epoch-making in journalism as 
the steam press. To the Sun, the accom- 
plishment was “indeed the anaihilation 
of space!”—though the newspaper’s de- 
scription of the event was otherwise 
prosaic: “The wire, perfectly secured 
against the weather by a covering of 
rope yarn and tar, is conducted on the 
top posts about twenty feet high and 
one hundred yards apart.™ 

With the advent of the telegraph, the 
Sun was able to carry dispatches from 
Mexico, from the capitals of Europe by 
way of Canadian relay points, and in 
later years from gold-crazed California. 
The unquestioning response of the pa- 
per to technology thus became even 
more marked. 


Out of the steam press came penny 
journals like the Sun, later edited by the 
Beach family, and by Charles A. Dana, 
giving a new emphasis to the word 
news. And out of the telegraph came an 


% Sun, June 1, 1837, quoted in Frank M. 
O’Brien, The Story of the Sun (New York, 1918), 
p. 124. 


4 Quoted in Sun, tigi 2, 1933, 100th an- 
niversary edition, sec. 2, p. 4. Bennett in the 
Herald also used the words, “annihilation of 

,” but not for several days after the Sun. 
Gn May 21 1844, the Baltimore Sun also called 
accomplishment an “annihilation of space.” 
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even greater attention to news, as con- 
trasted with opinion. Newspapers like 
the Sun responded as wholeheartedly to 
this concept of news as they had re- 
sponded to the machinery that had 
made news so important. 

THE HERALD 

Even more conscious of technology- 
inspired news was another New York 
newspaper, the Herald, founded in 1835 
by the one-time ne’er-do-well Scotsman, 
James Gordon Bennett. 

Oliver Carlson, the biographer of 
Bennett, calls him “The Man Who 
Made News.”** Bennett was an editor 
whose counterpart in the entertainment 
world was P. T. Barnum and, like Bar- 
num, he served up for his readers a diet 
of freaks of the world of news. With 
Bennett’s Herald, as with the Sun, the 
response to the age of technology was 
implicit. Seldom does one find in the 
Herald the kind of editorials one finds 
in the Evening Post. Some such edi- 
torials are there, but Bennett responded 
to inventions chiefly by using them. His 
son, who followed him on the Herald, 
did likewise, and the two edited a paper 
that led all of New York journalism 
until late in the century. New presses 
allowed the Herald to increase its cir- 
culation, which haa reached the phe- 
nomenal total of 30,000 by 1850. The 
telegraph allowed the Herald to print 
more news from far parts of the contin- 
ent, as it already had been printing such 
news, to a certain extent, through the 
news expresses which Bennett had de- 
vised. 

The Herald showed amazing growth 
in the early years of the telegraph, and 
the telegraph brought words of admira- 
tion from Bennett. On May 7, 1846, 
Bennett wrote that rivalry in expressing 
the news likely would end with the tele- 


1 Oliver Carlson, The Man Who Made News: 
James Gordon Bennett (New York, 1942). 
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graph, but then he confounded his rivals 
by telegraphing a Henry Clay speech 
from Lexington, Kentucky, and printing 
it in the Herald the following morning. 
Bennett’s hope for the telegraph was 
visionary. He believed the device would 
be most valuable for such papers as his 
flamboyant, self-congratulatory Herald: 
That Journalism, . . . which possesses 
intellect, mind, and originality, will not 
suffer. Its sphere of action will be wid- 
ened. It will be more influential than 
ever. The public mind will be stimulated 
to greater activity by the rapid circula- 
tion of news. The swift communication 
of tidings of great events, will awaken in 
the masses of the community still keener 
interest in public affairs. Thus the in- 
tellectual, philosophic, and original jour- 
nalist will have a greater, a more ex- 
cited, and more thoughtful audience 
than ever. . . .18 
As Bennett used and praised the tele- 
graph, he also used the press. Two new 
presses—two-cylinder flat beds—were 
installed in 1845, and a Hoe lightning 
press in 1849. Bennett was getting his 
newspaper ready for the important news 
from Mexico, California, the revolt- 
torn capitals of Europe and, soon, from 
the Civil War battlefields. Years later, 
in 1882, during the Herald’s greatest 
period of expansion, Hoe built for the 
paper a “double-supplement press” with 
an average speed of 20,000 ten- to 
twelve-page or 10,000 sixteen- to 
twenty-four-page papers an hour. 
Bennett, the editor who wrote about 
himself more than about the affairs of 
the day, was excited most about an in- 
vention if it might serve his personal 
needs. His response to the telegraph 
was personal, and his response to the 
steamship was similar. On April 23, 
1838, Bennett was excited by the arrival 
of the steamers Sirius and Great West- 


18 Quoted in Isaac C. Pray, Memoirs of James 
Gordon Bennett and His Times (New York, 
1855), p. 217. 
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ern from England. He sailed on the 
Sirius May 1 to arrange for European 
correspondence, and his words about 
steam travel and ocean commerce are 
almost in the Bryant vein: 

- no more petty rivalries, or na- 
tional antipathies; no odious miscon- 
struction and paltry jealousies, but a 
mutual love and respect growing out of 
an accurate knowledge of one another’s 
good qualities, and a generous emula- 
tion in the onward march of mind, ge- 
nius, enterprise, and energy, towards the 
perfectibility of man, . . . Such are 
among the prominent features of the 
bright and exhilarating vision brought 


into birth by this most auspicious event, 
ls 


But there were no glowing metaphors 
from Bennett on the subject of the rail- 
road, no vision of the benefits that 
might accrue to the newspaper press. 
Bennett was cool to the prospect of a 
transcontinental railroad, criticizing 
such a wild dream at the very time that 
Horace Greeley was promoting the line. 
An editorial in the Herald concludes: 

When we shall have admitted into the 

Union half a dozen thriving States from 
the west of the Rocky Mountains, a con- 
tinental railroad of some three thousand 
miles long may be undertaken with some 
prospect of its completion; but our pres- 
ent want is the facilities for emigration, 
which can only be afforded by steamers 
and a railroad portage over the isthmus, 
or by a line of dromedaries from the 
valley of the Mississippi to the basin of 
the Sacramento.15 

Manifest destiny through the tele- 
graph, and through the steamship, but 
not through the railroad—that was 
Bennett's view. 

THE TRIBUNE 

Not so with Horace Greeley, the 
brilliant and eccentric New Englander. 
His paper, the Tribune, reached ihe 
streets for the first time in April, 1841, 
and from then until the editor’s death it 
was the spokesman for a dynamic un- 


14 Quoted in Ibid. 
% Herald, Nov. 24, 1848. 
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ion. Like a character out of the later 
fabrications of Horatio Alger, Greeley 
arrived on the New York scene and 
proceeded to make his fortune. Into the 
Tribune he put good news sense, edi- 
torial page leadership, and a fighting en- 
thusiasm for reform—socialism, wom- 
an’s rights, graham bread. 

In a sense, the Tribune was almost 
an implicit acceptance of the growing 
technological culture of America. 
Greeley, though he dabbled in Fourier- 
ism and opened his columns to the 
Brook Farmers, was no alienated artist 
in an industrially oriented United 
States. His paper was the paper of the 
laboring man, the businessman, the 
farmer, the inventor—and the dreamer. 
He fought for a high tariff (almost his 
only concession to orthodox Whiggery), 
and he fought for a homestead law. The 
latter he favored, in part, because it 
represented an opening to the West, a 
“safety valve” for the oppressed labor- 
ing class of the East. 

More wholeheartedly than the Post, 
Sun or Herald, the Tribune wrote about 
and praised mechanization—the new 
tools, their meaning and import. And 
as wholeheartedly as even the Herald, 
this paper utilized the tools, where pos- — 
sible, for journalism. Like Bennett, 
Greeley wrote in terms of how an in- 
vention might be used. Of the tele- 
graph, he said, “There is no other mir- 
acle of cheapness which at all ap- 
proaches it. The Electric Telegraph has 
precluded the multiplication of journals 
in the great cities, by enormously in- 
creasing the cost of publishing each of 
them.” 1° He is said to have told Morse, 
“You are going to turn the newspaper 
office upside down with your inven- 
tion.”*7 In writing of the telegraph, 

16 Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life 
(New York, 1868), p. 140. 

17 Quoted in Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 


The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1927), I, p. 807. 
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Greeley could use words as factual as 
these: 


The advance in telegraphing which 
Mr. House has made is among other in- 
genious contrivances due to his inven- 
tion of the detaining key-board, or, to 
be more explicit, the invention of a set 
of keys which will arrest the motion of 
the machinery employed to break and 
close the electric circuit, and enable the 
operator to maintain the circuit broken 
or closed at his pleasure. But important 
as the rapid transmission of intelligence 
is, its value is still farther increased by 
the circumstance that the message is 
recorded or printed, as the name given 
to the invention indicates, in the ordi- 
nary letters of the alphabet.'® 
That is the prosaic, work-a-day 

Greeley writing. Elsewhere, rhetoric 
controlled the writer, and instead of a 
technical analysis there emerged a veri- 
table rhapsody about the invention: 

The subtle influence darting along 
these slender bridges, in every direction, 
outstrips even Time himself, and con- 
veys “news from all nations” to the ex- 
tremest ends of the Union. Commercial 
negotiations, messages of friendship, an- 
nouncements of deaths, births and mar- 
riages, news for the press, &c., are by 
this miraculous agent, disseminated with 
a rapidity which denies space. Franklin 
seized the lightning of Heaven and tore 
it from its free range of space, but the 
Telegrapher tames it, breaks it into har- 
ness and forces it to labor for the bene- 
fit of Man. 

Such words reveal that Greeley was 
no foe of the machine, no romanticist 
believing both society and the individ- 
ual to be degraded by the coming of 
industrialism. The Tribune editor, in 
fact, was at all times interested in and 
enthusiastic about technology. Perhaps 
his most characteristic statement is this 
letter he wrote to Charles A. Dana, 
then his associate editor, in 1856: 2° 


18 Tribune, May 18, 1848. 

%” Tribune, Nov. 2, 1848. 

* Quoted in Henry Luther Stoddard, Horace 
Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader (New York, 
1946), p. 71. 
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Dana: 

I want inventions treated like other 
occurrences with more or less emphasis 
according to their importance — not 
treated as though a new motive power 
and a new currycomb were of equal 
consequence. If a man invents a new 
locomotive that could be profitably used 
in cornfields and on common roads, I 
should wish to announce it in a leader 
on the very day that it was patented, 
whereas by your present method it 
would probably appear the next month 
in a supplement buried deep under new 
raspberries and improved bee-hives. . . . 
Greeley’s greatest technological ob- 

session, finally, was the railroad. More 
than most editors he took an interest in 
the developing West and realized the 
relationship of industrial development 
to the growth of the country between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. A typi- 
cal Greeley promotion of technological 
expansion, and an example of the prag- 
matic approach he customarily took 
toward such ventures, is this editorial: 

A direct Railroad from the Mibssis- 
sippi to California is the noblest Physi- 
cal project of our age—and not without 
important Moral and Intellectual bear- 
ings. It ought to be speedily built, and 
when completed will bring the rich and 
populous East within six weeks of us, 
and place New-York on the main route 
from Western Europe to China. . . .21 
He was even willing to drop promo- 

tion of his cherished tariff in favor of 
the railroad: 

. » . we believe many branches of our 
Manufacture already so solidly estab- 
lished as to need no other Protection 
than such as the merest Revenue duty 
will afford, and look to that Railroad to 
do more for American Manufacturers 
than any Tariff has done or could now 
do, .. .™ 

THE TIMES 
Greeley’s dream of the railroad was 
far from having achieved fruition ten 


21 Tribune, Dec. 2, 1852. 
% Tribune, April 20, 1853. 
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years after the editor had established 
the Tribune, But much of the American 
landscape already was looking different, 
and for newspapers, the steam press 
and the telegraph were established facts 
in 1851, the year in which a former 
editor under Greeley, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, was founding the New York 
Times. Once again, here was a news- 
paper that warmly greeted the coming 
of technology. But there was little re- 
former zeal in the early Times. The 
Age of Progress was a good age, and 
not the subject of criticism by Henry J. 
Raymond. 

From the beginning, this newest of 
the penny papers was a distinguished 
journal. Strongly Whig, and then Re- 
publican, it represented the best of party 
journalism. It was a paper that always 
offered the hope of a bountiful future, 
when science and technology could be 
harnessed, when men would live up to 
their potential. The historical concept 
of the press which we associate with 
the New York Times was there from 
the start. And so was admiration for 
technological enterprise, as was demon- 
strated in the first column of the first 
issue: 

THE NEW-YORK DAILY TIMES is 
printed upon one of Hoe’s celebrated 
Lightning Presses, built expressly for 
this establishment and just put up... . 
The Press is one of the finest ever built, 
but as it is perfectly new, never having 
been worked until this morning, its 
work is not as good as it will be after 
a little time. . . .78 
Raymond, like his latter-day succes- 

sor on the Times, Adolph S. Ochs, had 
no reservations, no holding-back, about 
technology, no fear that inventions 
might become Frankenstein monsters. 
A year before he founded the Times, 
Raymond said the following to alumni 
of the University of Vermont: 


"S Times, Sept. 18, 1851. 
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The great inventions of modern times 
—even those which seem most purely 
mechanical in their nature, and most 
exclusively material in their ends—have 
not only changed the outward form of 
social life, but have expanded the intel- 
lect, developed the faculties, and im- 
proved the character of the great masses 
of the human race. . . . The invention 
of printing—the most purely mechanical 
of all devices—has done more to im- 
prove individual character, to make men 
wiser and better, to inspire society with 
love of truth and regard for right, and 
thus to promote that general well-being 
in which the true progress consists, than 
all the speculations of all the philoso- 
phers of the ancient world.*4 
Technological growth became part of 

the pattern of the Times concept of his- 
tory. Each January the newspaper re- 
viewed events of the preceding year, in 
words almost ecstatic in their praise of 
American achievement: 

The strides of Ocean Steam naviga- 
tion in extending our Foreign inter- 
course and facilitating intercommunica- 
tion with the new and distant State of 
California, on the Pacific, have been im- 
mense, but even these have been out- 
stripped by the wonderful progress of 
the Locomotive, in cheapening and ex- 
pediting the trade and travel of the in- 
terior, and connecting both, more inti- 
mately with the great wants of com- 
merce on the Atlantic seaboards.5 


In editorial, news story and headline, 
the Times praised invention. The span- 
ning of East and West by the Union 
Pacific brought a great front page dis- 
play in 1869, as a correspondent at 
Promontory Point described the impor- 
tant event. The accomplishment of the 
Overland Telegraph in 1861 occasioned 
another signal news spread, as did the 
laying of the Atlantic Cable. The latter 
story brought a string of nine decks, 
beginning with “THE OCEAN TET E- 
GRAPH” and ending with “GLORIA 


4 Quoted in Augustus Maverick, Henry J. Ray- 
mond and the New York Press (Hartford, Conn., 
1870), p. 464. 

% Times, Jan. 3, 1853. 
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IN EXCELSIS.” But demonstrating 
even more clearly the newspaper’s ad- 
miration for mechanical accomplish- 
ment were a number of editorials de- 
scribing America’s Crystal Palace, a 
structure inspired by the famous build- 
ing in England in mid-century. Here is 
an excerpt from a Times editorial: 

The Crystal Palace Gas-Light Open- 
ing was effected on Friday evening, in 
presence of a delighted crowd. The ma- 
chinery in the arcade was in full opera- 
tion, and the picture-gallery was crowd- 
ed with visitors. .. . The Palace from 
without was a glorious spectacle;—we 
have studied the word some minutes, 
and are satisfied it does not color too 
sunnily the beautiful building. . . . The 
man who can visit it now, and come 
away dissatisfied and growling, should 
be caught and put on exhibition, as a 
greater wonder than any within its 
crystal boundaries. . . .?6 


By the late 1890s, when Ochs had 
taken over the Times, which by then 
was struggling to survive in the highly 
competitive world of metropolitan jour- 
nalism, the Times, in keeping with the 
more sophisticated attitudes of late cen- 
tury, was writing comparatively little of 
technology. But under Ochs the news- 
paper utilized technology as enthusiasti- 
cally as had the Herald and Tribune un- 
der Bennett and Greeley, and many of 
the changes that brought prosperity to 
the Times were typographic and techno- 
logical. And it was fitting that Ochs 
should have purchased the Times and 
restored it to a position of preeminence 
on the eve of a new century, when the 
newspaper would become the giant of 
American journals, in an age of scien- 
tific and technological glory. 

THE WORLD 

In that era of great American expan- 
sion which Mark Twain dubbed “The 
Gilded Age” and Edwin L. Godkin “a 
chromo civilization,” corporate journal- 


2 Times, Sept. 5, 1853. 
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ism emerged. Such journalism repre- 
sented the culmination of the ceutury’s 
response to technology, and in one pa- 
per, in particular, there came together 
the threads that had characterized the 
other journals of New York City. 


That paper was the World, which, 
though founded in 1861, was essentially 
a nonentity until Joseph Pulitzer came 
from St. Louis to purchase and reju- 
venate it in 1883. Pulitzer was an im- 
migrant in a period of intensified immi- 
gration. He also was a man of integrity 
—except for his later period of yellow 
journalism—who was still able to “give 
the public what it wants.” He took the 
feeble World and made it the most 
prosperous newspaper in New York, 
thanks largely to his acceptance of 
mechanization. 


The World was the most sensational 
of papers, and yet the most responsible. 
It had the greatest circulation of its 
time, until the coming of Hearst’s Jour- 
nal. It campaigned for the laborer, and 
against the plutocracy. With its cru- 
sades and its stunts, its Statue of Lib- 
erty campaign and its sending Nellie 
Bly “around the world in eighty days,” 
it captured the imagination of the entire 
city. 

For the World, the response to tech- 
nology was chiefly one of accepting and 
using printing innovations. It had faster 
presses, new typography and makeup, 
color printing, cartoons and sketches, 
photographs, and better communica- 
tions facilities. It had the Linotype, 
which, paradoxically, it failed to adopt 
until six years after the type-setting ma- 
chine had been demonstrated in the 
composing-room of Whitelaw Reid’s 
New York Tribune. It was well aware 
of the changes that had taken place in 
America, particularly those changes 
since the arrival in this country of the 
immigrant Pulitzer himself. 
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Such changes were the theme of a 
special section published by the World 
on October 9, 1892. The issue marked 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America. The front page carried a 
sketch of Columbus discovering the 
new world of 1892, an explorer stand- 
ing horrified on a street corner, a beer 
wagon rattling by and a newsboy hawk- 
ing a paper telling the great news. A 
Columbus feature was entitled “Four 
Centuries of Progress.” The article took 
note of the events of Columbus’s day 
and described progress since then—in- 
ventions, the coming of steam, textile 
manufacturing, the telephone and the 
telegraph, and the marvels of finance. 
In words reminiscent of those of 1844, 
the World described the telegraph: 

The mystery of the telegraph is out- 
done. The wires make all men brothers; 
they shorten distance and annihilate 
time; they remove uncertainty and ar- 
rest suspense; they protect the honest 
and confound the unworthy; they are 
everywhere at once and at all times; 
they are every one’s who wishes to pay 
for them, . . .?7 


At the beginning of 1893, the World 
again commented on_ technological 
progress of the century, in a front page 
review. Typical of its comments was 
this: “The harnessing of Niagara and 
the discovery that electricity generated 
at a given point can be taken 108 miles 
over wires at an actual loss of only 
about 10 per cent may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the transportation busi- 
ness of the country.” *5 


27 World, Oct. 9, 1892. 
8 World, Jan. 1, 1893. 
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Such a discussion of mechanization 
coincided with progress on the World 
itself, and such progress was symbolized 
in the giant new World building, started 
in 1889. A special edition of the World 
celebrated the opening of the building 
in 1890, and in that edition one may 
find statistics that still are overpower- 
ing—the vast growth in circulation, ad- 
vertising, press capacity, poundage of 
paper, and stereotype plates. A picture 
of the mew composing-room was 
printed, along with a description: 

THE WORLD’s great composing- 
room, by far the largest of its kind in 
existence, occupies the entire twelfth 
floor of the duilding, and is most com- 
plete in its equipment in every respect. 
There are accommodations here for 
some 210 compositors, The capacity of 
the composing-room of a Saturday night 
is at present about 32 columns, or 4 
pages per hour... .?° 


Such was the World in that epoch of 
giant newspapers. The press, the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the Linotype, and 
photoengraving had wrought amazing 
changes since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Inventions had helped to make 
the World a great paper, as they had 
helped other papers throughout the cen- 
tury. Each newspaper, if it were to sur- 
vive, had found it necessary to accept 
the coming of technology. But the de- 
gree of acceptance, and the vigorous 
role played by individual editors, dem- 
onstrate the distinctiveness of each 
newspaper in responding to technology 
and the culture that emerged in the age 
of industrialism. 


2 World, Dec. 10, 1890. 
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Literature, the course was taught by Prof. Richard Burton. The course was 
discontinued when Burton left the University the following year. Journal- 
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Effects of Reference Group 
And Status on Opinion Change 


BY JOHN B. ADAMS* 


When students were confronted with conflicting statements from 
American and British sources on issues involving “international- 
the nationality of the source had a significant effect on 
opinion change but prestige did not. The author suggests further 
study of the effects of “anonymous” sources in news items. 





> INTERNATIONAL DEBATE THROUGH 
the mass media of communication is 
not new. On one occasion, Christian 
Herter, the American secretary of state, 
and President Charles De Gaulle of 
France discussed the problems of 
NATO in a sort of impersonal debate. 
For days statements by the two men 
were published without their having 
faced each other. This sort of conflict, 
when noticed in earlier situations, 
pointed out two areas in which rela- 
tively little journalism research had 
been done. 

The first of these relatively un- 
touched areas is the influence of news 
stories, per se, in changing opinions. 
Second, little has been done to deter- 
mine the ways in which readers resolve 
conflicts appearing in the news when 
two spokesmen of different nationality 
and different status make conflicting 
statements on a controversial issue. 

Previous studies in this general area 
have been made by such researchers as 
Annis and Meier on editorials,1 Hov- 


*The author is an associate professor of jour- 
nalism and a research associate in the Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina. This article was adapted from a 
paper presented at the August 1959 convention of 
the Association for Education in Journalism in 
Eugene, Ore. 

1A. D. Annis and N. C. Meier, “The Induction 
of Opinion Through Suggestion by Means of 
‘Planted’ Content,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
5:65-70 (1934). 


land and Weiss on magazines,? and the 
Hovland group on radio and films.* 
The news columns of newspapers have 
been virtually overlooked as an area of 
study in the opinion change field even 
though persuasive material does appear 
in places other than a newspaper’s edi- 
torial page. 

The present study was limited to a 
study of two of the variables which are 
believed to influence opinion change— 
reference group (in this case, national- 
ity) and status (considered here to be 
synonymous with prestige). 

Much of the literature in the refer- 
ence-group field indicates that in a situ- 
ation of conflict between in-group and 
out-group sources of information, the 
in-group sources are potentially the 
more powerful in inducing opinion 
change.* The term reference group as 
used here refers to that group which 
serves as a checkpoint or source of 
clues for an individual seeking guidance 
in making decisions and judgments. 

?Carl I. Hovland and Walter Weiss, “The In- 
fluence of Source Credibility on Communication 
Effectiveness,” in Daniel Katz et al., eds., Public 
Opinion and Propaganda (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1954), pp. 337-47. 

* Carl I. Hoviand et al., Experiments on Mass 
Communication (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), pp. 201 ff. 

*See, for example, Harold H. Kelley, “Two 

” in Swanson, 
, eds., Readings in Social 
(New York: Holt, 1952), 


Psycholegy, 2nd ed. 
pp. 410 ff. 
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Effects of Reference Group and Status 


Nationality as a reference group, 
while not exerting particular influence 
under ordinary circumstances, could be 
important when spokesmen of two na- 
tionalities argue a given controversy in 
print. In such a situation, allegiance, or 
patriotism, would add to the potential 
reference-group effect. 

Status, as used here, is synonymous 
with prestige, which in turn is consid- 
ered synonymous with admiration or re- 
spect. In indicating that a person has 
high status, the meaning intended is 
that he is an individual respected and 
admired by others. It is generally 
agreed that prestige of a source can af- 
fect opinion change.® 

It was suspected that when both fac- 
tors were involved in an experimental 
situation, the reference-group effect 
would be over-riding. It was therefore 
hypothesized that: 

If two spokesmen of different nationality 
make conflicting statements on a con- 
troversial issue in news stories, opinion 
change of readers will tend to be in the 
direction advocated by the spokesman of 
the readers’ reference group, subject to 
effect due to differential status. 

The data for this report were taken 
from an experiment on the influence of 
news stories when two spokesmen, of 
varying nationality and status, spoke in 
agreement and disagreement on a con- 
troversial issue. Five hundred fifty un- 
dergraduates took part in the experi- 
ment, which was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1957. Material 
for the present study came from 152 
subjects who received statements in dis- 
agreement. 

METHOD 


The issue selected, broadly speaking, 
was nationalism vs. internationalism. 
The topic was not approached directly, 
however. Three elements of the issue 
were chosen for study—tariff policy, 
immigration policy and information 
program policy. 

5See, for example, Claude Arnett, Helen H. 
Davidson, and Hallett N. Lewis, “ as a 


Factor in Attitude Ch .” in Sociology and So- 
ciological Research, 16:49-55 (1931). 
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Three tests of 15 questions each were 
devised covering each of the three ele- 
ments. Ten of the 15 questions were 
factual and 5 were opinion questions. 
Thus, each subject was asked a total of 
45 questions—30 factual and 15 opin- 
ion. Each question was phrased so that 
it could be answered by circling T for 
“true,” F for “false” or DK for “don’t 
know.” 

The opinion questions (the only ones 
considered in the present article) were 
clichés commonly used in connection 
with the issues. In all three areas, the 
phrasing of the questions was such that 
a “true’ response indicated a tendency 
toward nationalism, and a “false” an- 
swer indicated a tendency toward inter- 
nationalism. 

Examples of the opinion statements 
are: 

1) Any government information pro- 
gram is a waste of money. 

2) The growing American birthrate 
means we should stop all immigration. 

3) Every country has an obligation 
to protect its industry by keeping foreign 
goods out. 

The use of “true” and “false” in the 
opinion phases of the tests was not in- 
tended to imply that there was a “cor- 
rect” answer to any Opinion question. 
“True” indicated agreement with the 
statement, “false” indicated disagree- 
ment. 

Each subject received a packet of 
material which he was instructed to ex- 
amine page by page. Among the first 
items in the packet were the three tests. 
Following the tests, for all but the con- 
trol group, were three “news stories” 
purportedly taken from The New York 
Times’ “News of the Week in Review.” 
The news stories varied as to the 
spokesmen and the sides advocated. 
The spokesmen, of course, varied as to 
nationality and status. 

There were six spokesmen, three 
Americans and three Britons. President 
Eisenhower represented the high-status 
American; a practically unknown (in 
Wisconsin) east coast congressman was 
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TABLE | 
Groups Analyzed, Showing Status, Nationality and Position of Spokesmen 





Status of 
American 


Status of 


Group Briton 


American's 
Position 


Briton’s 
Position 





High High 
High High 
High Low 
Low High 
Low Low 
Low Low 
Unknown Unknown 
Unknown Unknown 
(N in each Group = 19) 


Nationalism 
Internationalism 
Nationalism 
Internationalism 
Nationalism 
Internationalism 
Nationalism 
Internationalism 


Internationalism 
Nationalism 
Internationalism 
Nationalism’ 
Internationalism 
Nationalism 
Internationalism 
Nationalism 





the low-status representative. Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and a nonexistent Mem- 
ber of Parliament were the Britons in- 
volved. In addition, “a government 
spokesman” for each nationality was 
used, representing the “unknown status” 
spokesman.°® 

The assumptions about relative status 
of the named sources were checked by 
asking subjects to rate 20 persons on a 
“prestige scale.” The results indicated 
that the choices were sound.’ 

One news story was written covering 
each of the three subject matter areas. 
In the story, several of the factual ques- 
tions were answered. These portions of 
the stories were the same for all sub- 
jects. In addition, there were a few par- 
agraphs in which the spokesmen made 
their opinion statements, in the form of 
quotations from speeches. These para- 
graphs varied for each group studied. 

Following the news stories there was 
another series of tests identical to the 
first series. Subjects were asked again to 
answer the 45 factual and opinion ques- 
tions. 

Scoring was based on the change in 
the number of true, false and don’t 


* Some speculation about relative position on a 
Status-prestige scale has been tested by a paired- 
comparison test. See below. 

* Eisenhower and Churchill rated “high” with 
88.3% and 92.2% respectively. The Congressman 
and the British M. P. were rated “low” by 96.1% 
and 93.8%. 


know answers between Test 1 and Test 
2. Each false answer was scored 2, each 
true answer was scored zero, each don’t 
know answer was scored 1. For exam- 
ple, Subject 1 in Group B (see below) 
had 13 false, two true, and no don’t 
know answers on Test 1. His Test 1 
total, therefore, was 26. On the second 
test, he gave three false answers, four 
true, and eight don’t know. His Test 2 
total was then 14. Subtracting the re- 
sult for Test 2 from Test 1, his change 
score was ~12. A minus score indicates 
a shift toward nationalism; a plus score 
indicates increased internationalism. 
Each group had an adjusted N of 19. 
Scores were computed for each subject. 
The data were subjected to a complex 
analysis of variance involving the two 
factors of nationality and status. 

For the purpose of the present report, 
those groups involved in a conflict situ- 
ation were selected from among the 
groups in the original study. (See Table 
1.) 

FINDINGS 

The reference-group effect is indi- 
cated by the means (see Table 2), 
which show that every time an Ameri- 
can advocated nationalism in conflict 
with a Briton advocating international- 
ism, the subjects changed in the direc- 
tion advocated by the American. 

When the American advocated inter- 
nationalism and the Briton nationalism, 





Effects of Reference Group and Status 


TABLE 2 
Mean Changes on Nationalism-Internationalism Scale after Exposure to 
Conflicting Statements in a News Story Involving a Briton and 
an American of Varying Status 





Status 
High High Low Unknown 
High Low Low Unknown 





American: nationalism , —3.32 —1.37 —2.37 

Briton: internationalism 

American: internationalism + 1.42 +1.16 + 1.63 +1.05 

Briton: nationalism 

(Note: A minus change score indicates a shift toward nationalism; a plus change score 
indicates a shift toward internationalism.) N in each group = 19. Total N = 
152. In the “Status” headings, the American’s status is shown first, the Briton’s, 
second. 





the reverse effect was obtained—the to the reference-group effect was sig- 
subjects then shifted in the direction of nificant at the .001 level. 

internationalism. Thus the cumulative The mean change in situations of 
difference (see Table 3) was a mean status conflict indicates that the change 
change of 3.93 (2.61 in one direction, was in the predicted direction, but not 
1.32 in the other). The difference due _ significantly so. The interaction between 


TABLE 3 


Analysis of Differences in Mean Change Scores on Nationalism-Internationalism 
Scale after Exposure to Conflicting Statements in a News Story 
Involving a Briton and an American of Varying Status 





Source of Change Mean Change* F 





Reference Group: 
American advocates nationalism and Briton 
internationalism 
Briton advocates nationalism and American 
internationalism 


Difference 
Status (Prestige) Conflict: 
When person of high status advocates nationalism 
and person of /ow status advocates internationalism 
When a person of a particular status advocates na- 
tionalism and a person of the same status advo- 
cates internationalism 


Difference n.s. n.s. 
(Types of conflicts involving similar status, and the mean change scores, were: High vs 
high, -0.96; Low vs. low, 0.13; Unknown vs. unknown, —0.66. N = 152. 


*A negative change indicates a shift in the direction of nationalism. A positive change indicates a 
shift in the direction of internationalism. 
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reference group and status was not sta- 
tistically significant. 

The hypothesis that readers would 
change in the direction advocated by 
the spokesman representing their refer- 
ence group was confirmed. There was 
no significant status effect. 


DISCUSSION 


Part of the explanation for the dif- 
ference due to reference group may 
be found in the initial position of the 
subjects. Answers to Test 1 indicate 
that the subjects were initially strongly 
internationalistic. Thus, when an Amer- 
ican spoke for nationalism in conflict 
with a Briton, there was more “room” 
to shift. 

Among the different status combina- 
tions, on the nationalism side, the great- 
est change of opinion occurred in the 
situation in which the high-status Amer- 
ican was in conflict with the high-status 
Briton (mean change, —3.37). The least 
change on the nationalism side was the 
combination of low status vs. low status 
(mean change, —1.37). 

On the internationalism side, it was 
the combination of low status vs. low 
status which produced the greatest 
change of opinion toward the Ameri- 
can’s point of view (mean change, 
1.63). The least change of opinion re- 
sulted from the combination of un- 
known status spokesmen (mean change, 
1.05). 


A subsequent test indicates that part 
of the differcntial effect due to status, 
while not influencing the over-all results 
of this investigation, may have signifi- 
cance for future study in this area. The 
six named and anonymous sources were 
subjected to a pa‘red-comparison test to 
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determine the status ranking.* The 
ranking was: 


1) Churchill 

2) Eisenhower 

3) The Congressman 

4) The “Government Spokesman in 
Washington” 

5) The Member of Parliament 

6) The “Government Spokesman in 
London” 


The fact that an anonymous source 
can “win” over a named source indi- 
cates that there may be some potency 
attached to anonymity that should be 
examined, especially in the light of the 
extensive use of unnamed sources in 
news stories. There may, indeed, be 
some gradations of effect because of 
differences in the kind of anonymous 
sources used, such as “the usually reli- 
able source,” or “a high administration 
official.” 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to test 
some effects of nationality and status on 
opinion change. The experiment took 
the form of a test-stimulus-test, in 
which the stimulus was a variety of 
“news stories” purportedly taken from 
The New York Times. Data were ana- 
lyzed from 152 subjects involved in 
conflict situations where spokesmen of 
different nationality and status took dif- 
ferent sides of a controversy. The influ- 
ence of nationality on opinion change 
was Statistically significant. The status 
effect was not. 


SOn a zero to 100 scale, the highest (set at 
100) was Churchill. Eisenhower rates 91, the 
Con 24, the Wash spokesman 23, 
the British Member of Parliament 11, the London 
spokesman 0. 





“Editors who are geared to the automobile age will be at a loss to give 
the right answers in the jet and space age. Nuclear physics, interconti- 
nental missiles, advances in electronics, industrial automation, missiles in 
orbit and inter-planetary travel by gadgets, monkey and, in the not too 
distant future, by man, will need competent reporting and intelligent inter- 
pretation.”—WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND in Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture, 
University of Oregon School of Journalism, Eugene, Ore., Feb. 19, 1960. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


High School Students’ Attitudes 
Toward Journalism as a Career: Il 


BY PENN T. KIMBALL 
AND SAMUEL LUBELL* 


One out of every five students on high school publications from 
all parts of the country intends to make journalism a career. 
They rank it first in “interest of work” and high in “usefulness 
to society,” but give it relatively low rankings in prestige, finan- 
cial reward, family life and economic security. 





> A SURVEY OF 1,500 BOYS AND GIRLS 
active on high-school publications 
throughout the country shows that one 
out of every five (21%) intends to 
make journalism a lifetime career. 
(Table 1) Boys voted journalism their 
number-one career choice (20%), 
ahead of engineering (17%), medicine 
(14%), science (12%), law (11%), 
and business (10% ). Among girls, only 
teaching (31%) was ahead of journal- 
ism (22%) in teen-age plans for the 
future. Journalism was preferred by 
girls over nursing (15%), business 
(10%), and science (5%). An addi- 
tional 10% of both boys and girls said 
they were considering journalism as a 


*A pilot study among delegates to the 1958 spring 
meeting of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation was published in the Spring 1959 issue of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, pp. 199-203. In 1959 the 
sample was broadened to include delegates as 
well to conventions of the Southern Interscholas- 
tic Press Association, the Michigan Interscholas- 
tic Press Association and the Western High School 
Press Institute. The Schools and nts of 
Journalism of W: and Lee University, 
the University of M and the University of 
Oregon along with these associations 
in administering the questionnaires. Data process- 
ing was performed with the assistance of Colum- 
bia’s Bureau of Applied Social Research and un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Richard Pomeroy. The 

financed by grants from the Poynter 

, St. —e Fla., and the Newspaper 

Fund, Inc., of the Wall Street Journal. The au- 

thors are on the faculty of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Journalism. 
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possible alternative to another career 
choice. 

The figures representing this substan- 
tial interest in a journalistic career du- 
plicate almost exactly the trend found 
in an earlier sampling of 1,089 other 
high-school youths. 


TABLE | 
Choice of Future Careers 





N.Y. 
Area 


Else- 


Boys Total where 





Journalism 23% 17% 
Engineering ... 10 25 
Medicine 18 11 
16 8 
13 6 
8 12 
5 8 
7 13 


PRAWUP?AYW NS 


100% 


100% 





. Teaching 31% 31% 

. Journalism .... 29 19 
14 15 
3 14 
8 3 
2 2 
13 16 
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RATING FUTURE CAREERS 

The popularity of “professional” ca- 
reers generally over jobs in such fields 
as business, advertising, government or 
military service was further. established 
when these high-school students were 
asked to rate 11 potential occupations 
according to their prospects for 1) in- 
terest of the work, 2) usefulness to so- 
ciety, 3) financial reward, 4) economic 
security, 5) family life, and 6) prestige 
in the community. Doctors and lawyers 
finished at the top of the overall ratings 
based on these values; advertising men 
and military officers were generally 
rated lowest. (Table 2) 

Doctors swept four of the six cate- 
gories rated—prestige, usefulness, finan- 
cial reward and economic security. 


QUARTERLY 


They ranked third in “interest of the 
work.” They were regarded as below 
average only in prospects for a “good 
family life.” Lawyers were rated sev- 
enth in “usefulness to society,” but fin- 
ished near the top on all other counts, 
and second only to doctors in prestige, 
financial reward and economic security. 
Engineers, scientists and ministers fin- 
ished closest behind the medical and 
legal professions among male students. 

At the bottom of the career scale, 
students rated military officers as hold- 
ing the least interesting jobs and leading 
the worst family life. Advertising men 
were regarded as least useful to society 
and lowest in prestige. A career in gov- 
ernment was seen as Offering less than 
average prospects right across the board. 


TABLE 2 


Perceptions of Career Satisfactions—Boys 
(Percent Rating "High" and "Low''—Relative Ranking} 





Av. “High” 
Percentage 


Av. 


C. areer Rank H 


Prestige 
L_ Rk. H L Rk. H L 


Interest Usefulness 





90% 
79 
45 
62 
78 
40 


Doctor 
Lawyer 
Engineer 
Scientist 
Minister 
Businessman 


63% 
59 
55 
67 
45 
28 


17% 
13 
23 
16 
35 


95% 2% 
65 
72 
87 
81 
40 


2 ) 
1 
4 
6 
4 
4 
0 


49 23 
67 9 
36 6.26 
34 26 
4. M1 ot 


89 
69 
49 
25 
43 


ae 
34 8 
ae 
aa 17 
oa. al 


Teacher 

* Journalist 
Government 
Advertising 
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4 

5 

2 

7 

22 0 
6 

I 

8 

9 
Military Officer .. 1 
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— 
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Fin. Reward 
H L_ Rk. H 


Eco. Security Family Life 
L_ Rk. H L Rk. 





80% 6 
oS 3 
ae... 
32 15 
6 67 
 i2 
2 72 
6 26 
15 33 
44 5 
8 53 


% 82% 5% 
58 6 
55 4 
BF ike 
meal 2 


1 31% 35% 6 
2 
3 
5 
9 
41 8 4 
0 
1 
7 
8 
6 


44 6 
48 3 
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Attitudes Toward Journalism as a Career 


The relatively low ranking of adver- 
tising in five of the career qualities 
tested occurred in spite of the fact that 
better than 90% rated it either “me- 
dium” or “high” in financial prospects. 

Journalism, despite its top place as a 
future career choice among these teen- 
agers, finished first in only one category 
—“interest of the work.” A clear ma- 
jority (69%) also rated it “high” in 
“usefulness to society.” These qualities, 
apparently, more than made up for 
journalism’s poor rankings in prestige 
(7th), financial reward (8th), family 
life (9th) and economic security 
(11th). This contrast between students’ 
high esteem of journalism’s personal 
satisfactions and their low esteem of its 
material benefits also confirmed atti- 
tudes expressed in a previous survey. 


THE PRESTIGE LADDER 


Where these youngsters get their 
ideas of the relative job satisfactions of- 
fered by various careers or precisely 
how they go about deciding the “right” 
career for them cannot be answered 
without additional research. But the 
most “popular” careers were, for the 
most part, also those thought to enjoy 
high prestige in their home community. 
(Table 2) This corroborates what other 
studies have discovered about the influ- 
ence of group opinion on the social cli- 
mate of American high schools. 

Journalism and, among girls, teaching 
were conspicuous exceptions to this 
overall trend. The students choosing 
these fields did so in spite of the im- 
pression that they offered only modest 
local prestige. Among future journalists, 
the key motivating force appeared to be 
the feeling that journalism, despite rec- 
ognized drawbacks, is a personally sat- 
isfying form of life work. 


CAREER DECISIONS BEGIN EARLY 


Ninety-nine percent of the high 
school students covered by this survey 
were already talking concretely in terms 
of some specific life work. In two 
groups of college editors and graduate 
students of journalism also studied, 
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nearly half said they had made up their 
minds on their current career plans be- 
fore they had left high school. An addi- 
tional 25% said they had settled on 
their future occupations prior to their 
junior year in college. 

These figures underline the impor- 
tance of impressions about journalism 
gained by students during their pre-col- 
lege years. Such impressions unques- 
tionably influence the supply and cali- 
bre of talent going into journalism later 
on. It is easier to cultivate a favorable 
“image” of journalism at the outset than 
to change attitudes already crystallized. 


JOURNALISM’S SHARE OF YOUNG TALENT 


The proportion of boys and girls ac- 
tive on high-school publications who 
plan to go on into journalism compares 
favorably with such “prestige” profes- 
sions as medicine, law, engineering and 
science. Twice as many chose journal- 
ism as chose business. Including those 
who answered that they were interested 
in journalism along with some other 
career possibility, nearly one out of 
three in this overall survey could be 
considered as likely recruits for a jour- 
nalistic career. 

Since the sample was limited, for 
practical reasons, to students active on 
extra-curricular publications, a bias to- 
ward journalism might be presumed. 
Their views should not be regarded as 
representative of all high-school stu- 
dents. Many of those interviewed, 
however, indicated that involvement in 
high-school publications was not neces- 
sarily prima facie evidence of motiva- 
tion toward journalism. Some said they 
became active because of a friend or as 
part of a course requirement; others 
admitted that they were merely trying 
to improve their chances for admission 
to college. 

Thus, the percentages in this group 
interested in making journalism a ca- 
reer would not seem to warrant, on the 
face of it, a great deal of alarm over 
journalism’s potential share of young 
high-school material. These figures, 
however, do not tell the whole story. 
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THE GIRLS TAKE OVER 

A possibly significant trend was the 
preponderance of girls over boys at- 
tending the scholastic press conven- 
tions from which the sample was 
drawn. At the Columbia Interscholastic 
Press Association meeting 65% of the 
delegates were girls; at the Western 
High School Press Institute held in 
Oregon, girl delegates outnumbered 
boys by a ratio of nearly six to one. 
This trend has been noted in other stud- 
ies of high-school life, where other 
school activities have been observed to 
suffer in competition with football, bas- 
ketball, the band or cheer-leading. 

Thus, although there were oniy small 
percentage differences between boys 
and girls planning to make a career of 
journalism, the total quantity of future 
boy journalists in the sample was only 
one-third as large as the total number 
of girl journalists. This relationship is 
directly opposite to the pattern of job 
opportunity for men and women on 
newspapers today. The problem of 
making high-school journalism more 
attractive to talented youngsters, boys 
especially, warrants more study. 


PERSONAL SATISFACTION VS. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 


No highly significant differences be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ perception of 
journalism emerged, however, when 
they were asked to rate it “high,” “me- 
dium” or “low” in respect to the six 
categories tested—1) interest of the 
work, 2) usefulness to society, 3) finan- 
cial reward, 4) economic security, 5) 
family life and 6) prestige in the com- 
munity. (Table 3) 

Both sexes felt strongly positive about 
journalism only in the areas of interest 
and usefulness of the work. At the same 
time, it aroused no strongly negative 
feelings—even over such matters as pay 
and security. 

Only 26% of the boys rated journal- 
ism “low” in financial reward, for ex- 
ample, as against 72% who said that 
about teaching. Although journalism 
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ranked last of all 11 occupations in 
economic security, 58% of the high- 
school boys and 66% of the girls rated 
it “medium” on that score. Although 
journalism’s prestige score was nowhere 
near the 90% mark achieved by doc- 
tors, it still was rated “high” by one out 
of three teenagers. Less than one out of 
10 said its prestige was “low.” 

These figures further suggest that 
positive attitudes about journalism’s 
personal satisfactions were held with 
more intensity than negative feelings 
about its financial prospects. 


WHY THEY DON’T CHOOSE JOURNALISM 


Those who said they planned careers 
other than journalism were attracted to 
these careers for positive reasons in 
four out of five instances rather than 
because of complaints against journal- 
ism. Students were asked to state their 
preferences for some other choice “in 
view of the interest you have shown (in 
journalism) by working on your school 
publication.” Eighty percent answered 
this question by volunteering affirmative 
reasons for wanting to be doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, etc. 

Some typical examples: 

“Engineering is just fascinating. It’s 
got the challenge I want. I have the 
math and other qualifications I need. 
I'd like to go into rockets.” 

“I always had a knack for business. 
My parents are in it, and I sort of grew 
up with it.” 

“I want medicine. I would be helping 
people. It’s interesting. It’s something 
I’ve always wanted to be.” 

“I like working on the school paper, 
but nursing just appeals to me, too. I 
like to work with children.” 

The minority who criticized journal- 
ism spontaneously did not focus upon 
any particular aspect (only 3%, for ex- 
ample, volunteered objections to pay). 

Some typical examples: 


“Because we don’t have a journalism 
class I have had no training in it. Our 
publications are hit and miss.” 

“It takes so long to get any place, 
especially for women.” 





Attitudes Toward Journalism as a Career 


“Teaching is not so competitive a 
field.” 

“I do not feel I am talented in jour- 
nalism.” 

“I like writing, but I am not planning 
on working after I'm married.” 

“I don’t know if I would like the life 
of a journalist. It seems to be a rat race. 
You need a lot of self-confidence.” 

“When you're a reporter, you're the 
lowest rung on the ladder.” 

“Journalism is a hobby with me, a 
secondary thing.” 

In short, these high-school students 
were more conscious of career opportu- 
nities than they were of job liabilities. 
This would indicate that recruitment 
for journalism might be most effectively 
helped by stressing positive values im- 
portant to this age group rather than 
explaining away its handicaps. 

NEWSPAPER JOBS PREFERRED 
Those high-school students planning 

a career in journalism interpreted their 
aspirations in terms of a wide range of 
writing activity. Yet newspaper work 
was preferred by 55% of the boys plan- 
ning to be journalists. About 26% indi- 
cated interest in radio-TV and a com- 
parable percentage in magazines. Only 
a small minority of those interviewed 
said they hoped to go into advertising 
or public relations. Among girls, 50% 
preferred newspapers. Relatively few 
showed interest in radio-TV, advertising 
or public relations.* 
THE URGE TO WRITE 

Those planning a career in journal- 
ism most commonly said they had made 
that decision because “I like to write.” 
Other reasons most frequently men- 
tioned were 2) the opportunity to meet 
new and interesting people; 3) the 
chance to work at something “worth- 
while” and to be of service to a better 
informed public; 4) a desire to travel; 
5) the feeling of participation in excit- 
ing events; 6) “being in the know” 
about important happenings and 7) a 
general desire for “creative” work. 


1 More detailed breakdowns for this and other 
sections of this report are available upon request. 
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Presumably, these are job satisfactions 
most likely to motivate youngsters to 
choose journalism over other careers. 

The urge to write also predominated 
among college editors and graduate stu- 
dents of journalism. These groups men- 
tioned next most often journalism’s 
“public service” aspects. 

THE BIG DIVIDER—NOT MONEY 
BUT IDEALS 


When student ratings of journalism 
as a career were analyzed so as to sepa- 
rate those who said they planned to 
enter journalism from those planning 
other careers, the former exhibited 
sharply higher opinions of journalism’s 
“interest” and “usefulness.” (Table 4) 
Journalism’s prospects for “financial re- 
ward” and “economic security,” on the 
other hand, looked only fair regardless 
of intentions about entering the field. 

This breakdown indicates that a high- 
school student’s point of view toward 
the idealistic possibilities of journalism 
is directly related to his decision to 
choose it as a career. Furthermore, an 
intense sense of usefulness about jour- 
nalism was accompanied by extremely 
high regard for it as interesting work. 
In combination with the “urge to 
write,” these inner satisfactions were 
strong enough as a motivating force, 
apparently, to compensate for journal- 
ism’s modest material rewards as seen 
even by those teen-agers who had de- 
cided to enter the field. 

The pattern of perceptions among 
high-school students planning to enter 
journalism was substantially repeated 
when a control group of 70 students at 
the Columbia Graduate School was 
similarly tested. The Columbia students, 
98% of whom said they planned to go 
on with a journalistic career, were even 
more pessimistic than teen-agers about 
journalism’s financial prospects. But 
100% rated journalism “high” in “in- 
terest of the work” and 72% rated it 
“high” in “usefulness.” 

Comments by high-school boys and 
girls reinforced other indications that 
the “community service” image of 
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TABLE 3 


Journalism as a Career 
(Percent Rating "High," "Medium" and "Low") 





Boys 
% 
M H 





Usefulness to Society 
Interest of Work 
Prestige in Community 
Good Family Life 
Economic Security 
Financial Reward 


28 69 27 
24 73 22 
58 32 6i 
57 20 26 59 
58 27 14 66 
68 25 12 73 





newspaper work as well as other forms 
of journalistic activity might be a more 
powerful theme for attracting young- 
sters than emphasis on pay and security 
alone: 


“I can’t imagine doing anything else. 
Words have a tremendous influence. 
Money is not important. It’s the enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Writing gets something out of my 
system. I can communicate and share 
with people. I wouldn’t like a job just 
for the money.” 

“It’s a chance to do something worth- 
while and help my community.” 

“I was thinking of medicine because 
it offers a chance to help others. I think 
I could help others as a reporter, too. If 
my interest in a job developed, pay 
would not matter too much.” 

“The pay is low, the hours are bad 
and you get eye-strain. I know, because 
my uncle is a reporter. But if you have 
an opinion, you can be heard.” 

“You have the satisfaction of letting 
people know what’s going on. There is a 
personal satisfaction about that. If I 
were single, I'd take $20 a week less to 
work on a paper.” 


THE QUESTION OF PAY 
When students were asked what they 
considered to be “least attractive” about 
journalism, the chief complaints were 
1) poor pay, 2) long and irregular 
hours of work, 3) the pressures created 
by rewriting stories and working 


against deadlines and 4) the necessity 
to cover routine and seemingly unim- 
portant assignments. Paradoxically, 
those going into journalism criticized 
the pay more frequently than those 
who had decided upon some other ca- 
reer. This tendency was borne out in 
the group of graduate students of jour- 
nalism, 51% of whom criticized the 
pay although intending to enter the 
field. Girls were much less concerned 
over the financial factor than were boys. 

Students were also asked to estimate 
what they thought the starting salary 
for a newspaper man should be, and 
then asked independently to name a fig- 
ure they would consider to be “an ade- 
quate starting salary when you leave 
school.” (Table 5) 

High-school impressions of starting 
pay On newspapers, ranging between 
$70 and $80 weekly, are not far off ac- 
tual averages compiled by JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors’ Association and other 
organizations. The gap between these 
estimates and their own expectations of 
an “adequate” salary upon graduation 
from college was most pronounced 
among boys from the New York metro- 
politan area. The starting pay expecta- 
tions of boys not going into journalism 
averaged about $12 a week higher than 
those who were. This would not appear 
to be an insurmountable spread. 
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TABLE 4 


Perceptions of Those Planning a Career in Journalism Compared with 
Those Planning Other Careers 
(Percent Rating "High," "Medium" and “Low'') 


Boys Planning 
To Be Journalists 
H M L 





Boys Not Planning Girls Planning Girls Not Planning 
To Be Journalists To Be Journalists To Be Journalists 
H M L H M L H M L 





Interest .... 90% 8% 
Usefulness . 86 14 
Prestige ... 52 46 2 
Family Life 30 48 22 
Economic 
Security . 18 
Fin. Reward 10 


59% 29% 12% 
62 33 
a ene 
22 60 18 


90% 9% 1% 67% 26% 
_ wt 62 34 

36 58 6 25 236 
36 58 6 ShrrcO2yi 3 


2% 
0 


7% 
4 


64 18 14 
66 24 5 


58 
69 


28 13 
26 14 


64 23 15 
70 16 11 


67 18 
74 «15 





It would seem reasonable to specu- 
late that high-school boys planning to 
make a career in journalism had already 
begun scaling down their pay expecta- 
tions under the influence of this career 
decision. And this might also account 
for the fact that they continued to com- 
plain about journalism’s “low pay” with 
more frequency than those contemplat- 
ing other careers. Pay wasn’t keeping 
them out, but they viewed it somewhat 
dimly. 

Since those who choose journalism 
harbor such high initial hopes concern- 
ing its “interest” and “usefulness to so- 
ciety,” starting pay may be less of a 
factor than financial rewards /Jater in 
their career, especially if non-financial 
expectations should become dampened 
by experience on the job. High stand- 
ards of community service on a news- 
paper are thus linked importantly to its 
ability to attract and hold talent. 


A “HARD” PROFESSION 


A majority of the boys and girls ac- 
tive on their high-school publications 
considered journalism a “hard” profes- 
sion to get started in. This evaluation 
was also shared by the majority of grad- 
uate students of journalism. Students 
were asked to choose from a list of pos- 
sible reasons to explain their opinion or 
to supply one of their own. Both boys 
and girls voted decisively for the rea- 
son: “because it requires special talent.” 


When asked to name the “single most 
important qualification for a career in 
journalism,” the principal answer, not 
surprisingly, was—1l) writing ability. 
Other qualifications most commonly 
mentioned were 2) curiosity and a 
“nose for news”; 3) perseverance and 
hard work; 4) originality and imagina- 
tion; 5) a liking for people, and 6) 
hustle and drive. The older group of 
college editors and graduate students 
confirmed this list, but a considerable 
number added 7) mental aptitude, a 
quality not stressed by a large percent- 
age of high-schoolers. 


WRITING ABILITY AND SELF-SELECTION 


Since journalism was seen by young- 
sters as a “hard” profession to get start- 
ed in because of its special talent re- 
quirements and since boys and girls 
considered “writing ability” the single 
most important qualification, it would 
seem likely that these students’ estima- 
tion of their own writing talent might 
have an important influence on whether 
or not they intended to make journal- 
ism their career. 

Such was indeed the case. 

Among those who lacked confidence 
in their own writing ability, 93% said 
they planned to make their career in 
some field other than journalism. Nine 
out of 10 in this latter group, moreover, 
rated journalism a “hard” field to get 
started in. 
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This self-selection process under- 
scores the importance of a sense of 
writing progress in high school. (It 
should be remembered that everyone in 
the survey was active on a high-school 
publication, 90% on the news and edi- 
torial side.) Those students who became 
discouraged about writing at this stage, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded a journal- 
istic career as a risky venture. 


A sense that journalism is also a 
highly competitive calling contributed 
to many defections. Many students were 
convinced that other careers offered 
fewer hazards, a fact reflected in jour- 
nalism’s bottom rating among the elev- 
en careers evaluated by students on the 
score of “security.” Their comments il- 
lustrate their impression that journalists 
have to begin at the bottom and face a 
long, hard road to the top. 


“ve been told so much how hard it 
is. Writing, rewriting and writing again. 
I've heard you have to start very low.” 

“So many people want to get into 
journalism, you have to be exceptional.” 

“In medicine, if you’re good enough 
you have it made. In journalism, if 
someone better comes along, you're 
down the drain.” 


“To get a decent salary you have to 
be tops—and that’s hard to attain.” 

“The lawyer comes out of school 
ready to do whatever work he can get in 
his profession. The writer still has a 
period of training to go through. It’s 
very hard.” 


A pilot survey of a group of faculty 
advisers to high-school publications re- 
vealed even stronger feelings about the 
severity of the competition in journal- 
ism. Some typical comments: 


“Worthwhile openings are few and 
competition for them is fierce.” 


“It is a long grind to succeed in jour- 
nalism.” 


“Students think it requires more con- 
fidence and aggressiveness than most 
professions.” 


“Competition—no matter how  tal- 
ented one is—is tremendous.” 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


While it is unquestionably true that 
writing is a demanding occupation and 
while newspapermen, themselves, are 
prone to reminisce about the tribula- 
tions of their craft, the effect of these 
factors on the recruitment of young tal- 
ent ought not to be minimized. Journal- 
ism’s reputation as a “hard” way of life 
—involving special talents, a difficult 
apprenticeship, unpredictable working 
conditions and intense competition—is 
a severe test for the streak of idealism 
about it also present in many high- 
school boys and girls. In combination, 
the fact that journalism is also seen as 
offering no better than moderate in- 
come, security and opportunity makes 
it vulnerable to a self-selection process 
leading toward alternative careers. Self- 
selection beginning in high school soon 
leads to commitments at the college 
level that, in many instances, are more 
difficult to change. 


WHAT KIND OF FAMILIES? 


The 1500 boys and girls taking part 
in the survey came from public and 
parochial high-schools in 24 different 
states—north and south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, east and west of the Missis- 
sippi. The families of these students 
represented a wide variety of social and 
economic backgrounds. An overwhelm- 
ing proportion said they had discussed 
their future career plans with their par- 
ents, but, on the whole, few of them 
were conscious of being guided by their 
parents into particular career choices. 
The typical response to a question on 
this point was: “My parents say they 
want me to do what I want to do.” 


Those who said they were planning 
to make a career of journalism, how- 
ever, came from somewhat different 
family backgrounds than the group as a 
whole. For purposes of comparison the 
interviews were divided into four broad 
classifications according to what kind of 
job was held by the head of each stu- 
dent’s family: 1) doctors, lawyers, 
teachers ond other “professionals”; 2) 
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TABLE 5 


Estimate of Starting Newspaper Pay vs. "Adequate" Pa 
(Median Weekly Salary) iy 





Boys— 
N.Y. Area 


Girls— 
N.Y. Area 


Boys— 
Elsewhere 


Girls— 
Elsewhere 





Think newspapers pay to start 
Consider “adequate” 


$75 
$80 


$73 
$74 


$70 
$70 





Planning to 
Be Journalists 


Boys— Girls— Girls— 
Not Planning Planningto Not Planning 
Journalism Be Journalists Journalism 





Think newspapers pay to start 
Consider “adequate” 


$77 
$91 


$74 
$74 


$71 
$71 





business executives, salesmen, supervi- 
sors and other “managerial” occupa- 
tions; 3) retail clerks, office workers, 
small tradesmen and other “white-col- 
lar” jobs and 4) farmers, factory work- 
ers, craftsman and other “blue-collar” 
lines of work. 

When, for example, the family occu- 
pations of high-school boys who said 
they planned to be doctors, lawyers or 
scientists—three of the most popular 
“professional” careers in the survey— 
were compared with those of boys plan- 
ning to be journalists, the latter were 
drawn more heavily from “blue-collar” 
and “white-collar” backgrounds and no- 
ticeably less from “professional” and 
“managerial” families. (Table 6) Girl 
journalists, on the other hand, showed 
an opposite trend. Also, boys from 


“blue-collar” or “white-collar” family 
backgrounds perceived journalism as 
having greater local prestige than did 
students from professional families. 
Since the quality of educational op- 
portunity is often influenced by family 
financial circumstances, these findings 
suggest that those girls seeking to enter 
journalism may as a group acquire a 
college education superior to that of the 
boys. In view of women’s difficulties in 
securing newspaper employment, this 
factor would seem to warrant further 
study. Over half the girls surveyed said 
they believed journalism was “particu- 
larly hard for women to break into.” 
The relatively weak appeal of jour- 
nalism to boys from professional fami- 
lies may be partly accounted for by par- 
ental influence on sons to follow in their 


TABLE 6 
Career Choice by Family Background 
(Percent from "Professional," "Managerial," “White-Collar" and 
"Blue-Collar Families) 





Boys 
Planning 
Journalism 


Boys 
Professional 44% 
34 
16 
Blue-Collar 6 


Planning Planning 
Medicine 


Boys Girls 


Planning 


Girls 
Planning 


Boys 
Planning 
Law Science Journalism Teaching 

33% 34% 28% 28% 

35 27 32 22 

15 21 22 27 


17 8 18 24 
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fathers’ footsteps. Compared with medi- 
cine, law or science, journalism also 
requires a less burdensome educational 
investment for families of modest 
means. Since journalism shares a high 
rating in “interest” and “usefulness” 
with the most popular occupations, it 
might be expected to appeal to families 
unable to finance preparation for the 
“prestige” professions. As educational 
opportunities widen, journalism will be 
faced with more and more competition 
for the best available talent in all eco- 
nomic groups. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY 


Although this survey indicates that 
journalism is presently attracting a size- 
able share of students active on high- 
school publications, the increasing com- 
plexities of local, national and interna- 
tional events make the quality of this 
pool of young talent more critical than 
its size alone. What will make journal- 
ism most attractive to the very best stu- 
dents and very best writers coming out 
of school in the years ahead? This is a 
high-priority target for subsequent re- 
search in this field. 





When Are Career Choices for Journalism Made? 
By ROBERT J. CRANFORD 
University of Nebraska 


¥> SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS OF 
journalism across the country still are 
not producing enough graduates to meet 
the demand.? Euphemize it as they may, 
many schools are regarding with increas- 
ing seriousness the recruitment of per- 
sonnel as a part of their service to the 
profession. Researchers also are making 
determined efforts to plumb the attitudes 
of high school students toward journal- 
ism as a career field. 

Recent studies by Weigle? and Lu- 
bell? do not indicate that they were 
limited to high school seniors, nor does 
the report of a survey of journalism 
majors at the University of Oregon spe- 
cify the senior year in high school as 
the year a career decision was made; + 
but much of such investigation has 
dealt only with seniors.® 


1 Charles T. Duncan, “Newspapers Slipping as 
No. 1 Outlet for Journalism Graduates,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 36:476 (Fall 1959). 

2 Clifford F. Weigle, “Influence of High School 
Journalism on Choice of Career,’’ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 35:39 (Winter 1957). 

* Samuel Lubell, “High School Students’ Atti- 
tudes Toward Journalism as a Career,” JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 36:199 (Spring 1959). 

* Article in “Alumni Newsletter” of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, February 
1960. 

5 For example, see Robert S. McGranahan, “A 
Study of the 1949 Iowa High School Seniors to 
Determine Their Future Plans After Graduation,” 


For years the assumption seems to 
have been that the recruiting effort 
should be directed at members of the 
high school graduation classes. Such an 
assumption certainly is not without logic 
or plausibility. Wilcox found that per- 
iods of career consideration appeared at 
grade levels from the pre-high school 
period to the sophomore year in college, 
with peaks occurring at the 12th-grade 
level in high school and the sophomore 
level in college. He commented: “Ap- 
parently these peaks were occasioned by 
factors which tend to compel vocational 
thinking at these grade level points, e.g., 
immediately prior to high school grad- 
uation when the student must decide 
upon a future course of action and im- 
mediately prior to the junior year when 
the college student at Iowa normally 
selects a major course of study.” ® 


This report is concerned with a dis- 
covery, somewhat accidentally made in 
the course of other research, which 


unpublished master’s thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1949, and Robert J. Cranford, “A Sample- 
Survey of the Attitudes of Iowa High School 
Seniors Toward Journalism and Careers in Journal- 
ism,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, 1953. 

* Walter F. Wilcox, “Why Juniors and Seniors 
Chose Journalism as a Career,’”’ unpublished mas- 
ter’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1949. 
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again raises questions as to the point in 
his high school education at which a 
student develops attitudes toward career 
possibilities. 

A questionnaire was submitted to 
members of the two beginning classes 
in journalism at the University of Neb- 
raska during the fall semester of 1959. 
It consisted of 11 questions designed to 
obtain information about the students’ 
backgrounds, attitudes, aspirations and 
other related matters. 

Sixty-six students, most of them fresh- 
men, filled out the questionnaires. Of 
this number 39 were women and 27 
men. 

One of the questions was: “When did 
you first become interested in journal- 
ism?” Thirty-six percent of the men and 
43% of the women said their interest 
in journalism developed prior to their 
senior year in high school. These figures 
compare with 14% of the men and 6% 
of the women who reported that their 
interest in journalism as a career field 
took shape in their senior year. 

The percentages of respondents re- 
porting interest prior to the senior year 
might have been larger if the question 
had been accompanied by a check-list 
such as: Senior year in high school... .; 
junior year....; sophomore year....; 
freshman year....; earlier..... This 
possibility is suggested by the number 
of responses which were simply, “in 
high school.” 

The men’s replies were fairly evenly 
distributed among the freshman, soph- 
omore, junior and senior classes. Of the 
women, however, 16% specified junior 
high or earlier, One mentioned the 
eighth grade, another the seventh, one 
said “when I was about 12,” and an- 
other replied, “Ever since I can remem- 
ber.” 

“Other” replies included such state- 
ments as: “last summer,” “when I was 
in service,” “when my sister was in col- 
lege,” and “when a freshman at the uni- 
versity.” 

These findings tend to coincide with 
those of another investigation conducted 
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TABLE | 


When Did You Become Interested 
In Journalism? 








In high school 
Senior year 
Junior year 
Sophomore year 
Freshman year 
Junior high 





TABLE 2 
What Influenced You Primarily? 


Men 





Women 





Work on school paper .... 36% 
Teacher’s encouragement.. 25 
Work on home town paper 10 
Relatives 

Movies, TV, and fiction... 





a year earlier, when a sample of ninth- 
grade students in the University High 
School of Lincoln was questioned about 
career intentions. These students were 
asked, among other things, what they 
planned to study in college, and 87% 
mentioned specific areas such as edu- 
cation, architecture, agriculture, music 
and other. While many of these students 
might be expected to change their minds 
several times over before they get into 
college study, it seems a safe assump- 
tion that they are thinking of career 
fields at that level of their education. 

The question naturally arises: What 
does this mean to journalism counselors 
or recruiters? Obviously, if the findings 
were similar on a large-scale investiga- 
tion, it could mean that the recruiting 
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effort should begin earlier than the 
student’s senior year in high school. 

This assumption gives rise to another 
pertinent question which naturally fol- 
lows: How does one reach members of 
the lower classes if only seniors—and 
perhaps a few superior juniors—are 
allowed to attend the counseling day 
sessions at the high schools? The cost, 
in time and money, of obtaining the 
names of high school students below 
the senior level who are or might be 
interested in journalism and then cor- 
responding with them directly could be 
prohibitive. A clue as to how to ap- 
proach this problem might be found in 
the Oregon and Nebraska surveys. 

The report of the Oregon inquiry 
said: “When did they make their deci- 
sion to major in journalism? By far the 
largest group (85) made the decision 
in high school. And what was it that 
influenced their decision? Again, the 
biggest single group—47 in this case— 
related their decision to a liking for 
their high school experience.”" (Italics 
added) 

Another surprising response in the 
Nebraska inquiry was that 36% of the 
men and 33% of the women were in- 
fluenced toward journalism primarily by 
their work on the school newspaper. 
Twenty-five percent of the men and 
26% of the women said their teachers’ 
encouragement was the primary influ- 
ence in their decisions. 

Then how can students below the 
senior level—and men in particular— 
be reached? 

Research at the University of Ne- 
braska tends to indicate that by far 
the majority of high school publications 
faculty advisers in that state have had 
virtually no training or professional ex- 
perience in journalism. If these advisers 
have the influence suggested by the re- 
cent research, why not help them to do 
a more effective job? 

Accordingly, the faculty at the Uni- 
versity’s school of journalism has 
mapped a program of bulletins designed 





* Ibid. 
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to provide practical aids to the high 
school faculty adviser of publications. 
These bulletins will contain elementary 
information as to what news is, how to 
write it, how to organize a staff, how to 
make up a paper attractively, the tech- 
niques and social implications of the 
editorial, problems of production, effec- 
tive business management and advertis- 
ing, and similar matters. 

The thinking that inspired such a 
project is that if the student—junior, 
sophomore or freshman-——can be in- 
spired by a teacher who knows the 
accepted criteria of good journalism 
and can be taught to strive to achieve 
these standards, maybe the number 
emerging from the high schools who are 
decisively interested in journalism as a 
career field eventually will be larger 
despite the plethora of misinformation 
now available to them. 





Journalism History Courses 
In the United States 


> A LARGE MAJORITY OF THE SCHOOLS 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators offers an undergraduate 
course in history of American journal- 
ism, but fewer than half require that 
all journalism students take it. That is 
a principal finding of a study made in 
1959, based on 74 completed question- 
naires out of 86 mailed (a return rate 
of 85%). 

Seventy (95%) of the 74 schools 
responding said they offer a course 
mainly concerned with the history of 
American journalism. The names of 
the courses and percentages of schools 
using each are as follows: History of 
Journalism (50%), History of Ameri- 
can Journalism (17%), History and 





1 Questionnaires were sent to all United States 
schools listed under the two organizations in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Winter 1958, p. 158. The 
study was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
Committee on History of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 
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Principles of Journalism (9% ), History 
of Mass Communications (4%). All 
the other courses vary in name; nearly 
all include the word history or develop- 
ment. 

Of the 70 schools offering the course, 
31 require it of all majors; 39 do not. 
Schools that require the course only of 
certain groups of majors are most likely 
to require it of news-editorial students. 
(This is the case with 16 of the 
schools.) One may speculate that this 
reflects an approach to history that is 
focused on the traditional concept of 
journalism rather than on the broader 
mass communications. Six schools re- 
quire the course of their radio-television 
students; five of magazine students; five 
of public relations students; and one 
each of advertising, agricultural jour- 
nalism and press photography students. 
At least 17 schools offer journalism his- 
tory entirely as an elective course. 

By far the most schools offer it as a 
one-semester course (48) or one-quar- 
ter course (19); three offer it for a 
year. The normal credit awarded is 
three credits (52 schools); six schools 
give five credits, seven schools give two 
credits, and five schools give one, four, 
or six credits. Fifty-four of the 70 
courses meet three hours a week, eight 
meet twice weekly, and six meet daily. 

Enrollment in the course ranges from 
seven students annually to 230 annually. 
The average mean is 35. 

The text most frequently required is 
Emery and Smith, The Press and 
America (40 schools). Next is Mott, 
American Journalism (22 schools). 
Stewart and Tebbel, Makers of Modern 
Journalism (five schools) is the only 
other text required by more than one 
school. Books most used for additional 
readings are, in order of their mention: 

Mott, American Journalism (24 
schools); Stewart and Tebbel, Makers 
of Modern Journalism (21); Bleyer, 

Main Currents in American Journalism 

(16); Bird and Merwin, The Press and 

Society (15); Ford and Emery, High- 

lights in the History of the American 

Press (15); A. M. Lee, The Daily News- 
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paper in America (13); Emery and 

Smith, The Press and America (11). 

Of the four schools (among 74) that 
do not have a specific history offering, 
all report that history is touched on in 
various other courses, and that it occu- 
pies 15% to 50% of the time spent on 
these courses. 

The course most likely to be found, 
then, would be called History of Jour- 
nalism, would be offered three hours a 
week for three credits over a single se- 
mester or quarter, would be required of 
some or all students and would use 
Emery and Smith, or Mott, as the text. 

Additional history courses include 22 
in readings or research. There are al- 
most as many—21l—that permit con- 
centrated reading in history or work in 
historical research as a choice among , 
many areas available. These are all one- 
semester or one-quarter courses. No. 
two titles are the same. 

Eleven schools said they had a grad- 
uate-undergraduate readings or topics 
course specifically designated as a his- 
tory offering. Fifteen schools said they 
have a course which permits work of 
this kind in history. 

Schools with a graduate research 
seminar specifically designated as a his- 
tory offering numbered 11. Six schools 
volunteered the information that their 
research seminars in journalism offer, as 
one of several choices, the opportunity 
to do historical research. Other schools 
presumably have similar arrangements. 

Schools and instructors offering a 
graduate research seminar in history of 
journalism or mass communications are: 
Alabama (John Luskin), Arkansas 
(Charles C. Russell), Illinois (Jay Jen- 
sen), Iowa (Walter Steigleman), Kan- 
sas (Burton W. Marvin, Calder Pickett, 
Thomas Ryther), Marquette (Louis 
Belden), Minnesota (Edwin Emery), 
North Dakota (A. E. Austin), Oregon 
(Warren Price), Washington (William 
Ames, Henry L. Smith) and Wisconsin 
(Harold L. Nelson). 

HaRoOLD L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Argentine Press 
Since Peron 


BY MARY A. GARDNER* 


Both the people and the press of Argentina are still paying 
dearly for the excesses of a dictatorial government. Whether the 
press will ever fully regain its prestige and vigor may depend 
upon the role it plays in efforts to bring economic stability to 
Argentina and to maintain a truly democratic regime. 





@ a LITTLE MORE THAN FIVE YEARS 
ago, Argentina threw off the yoke of 
the Perén dictatorship and began its 
battle for the return of democracy and 
economic solvency. The press also un- 
dertook its struggle, at the same time, 
to regain the vitality and prestige it had 
enjoyed prior to the Perdn era. 
Argentina is one of the few Latin 
American countries in which it may be 
said that a dictatorship took over news- 
papers and used them in a “positive” 
manner, as government organs or 
mouthpieces, to propagate a cult (“Pe- 
ronismo”) and a doctrine (“Justicial- 
ismo”). Government interference gen- 
erally has been used in most Latin 


*The author received her Ph.D. in journalism 
and international relations from the University of 
Minnesota in 1960, writing her dissertation on 
“The Inter American Press Association and Its 
Fight for Freedom of the Press.” She gathered 
material for the accompanying article while in 
South America from November 1959 to Feb 
1960 under a fellowship from the Organization of 
American States. 

+The problems of the Argentine press were dis- 
cussed in formal interviews with 28 journalists, 
from reporters to publishers, in Buenos Aires and 
Rosario during December 1959, and January 
1960. Many other Argentines, including journal- 
ists, also informally talked about the merits and 
the shortcomings of their press with the writer. 
For obvious reasons, these individuals have not 
been identified with their quotations and/or opin- 
ions. 

*International Press Institute, The Press in 
Authoritarian Countries, IPI Survey No. 5 (Zu- 
rich: International Press Institute, 1959), p- 163. 


American countries to suppress the 
press rather than to utilize it for mold- 
ing public opinion.? Cuba now appears 
to be another exception. 

By the time Perén was ousted in 
1955, he had bullied into submission, 
confiscated, or bought the loyalty of 
most Argentine newspapers. Of those 
in Buenos Aires, only La Nacidn and 
El Clarin maintained any aspect of in- 
dependence.* Perén apparently permit- 
ted a few “independent” newspapers in 
order to cite them as proof his regime 
did not control the press. It should be 
noted, however, that the readers of La 
Nacién and El Clarin could never be 
sure to what extent these publications 
kept their “independence” by omitting 
news which might incur the wrath of 
the government. 

In any event, their existence was a 
precarious one. La Nacién, in particu- 
lar, suffered from arbitrary restrictions 
on foreign exchange needed to pur- 
chase equipment, and from the “selec- 
tive” distribution of newsprint.‘ 

Freedom of the press was main- 
tained, with few exceptions, through- 
out the transitional period by the two 


‘International Press Institute, Government 
Pressures on the Press, IPI Survey No. IV (Zu- 
rich: International Press Institute, 1955), p. 65. 

4 Ibid., p. 71. 
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provisional governments which fol- 
lowed Perén’s downfall. The same may 
be said in general for the government 
of President Arturo Frondizi which 
took office after the 1958 general elec- 
tions. 

The price of dictatorship comes 
high, however, and both the people and 
the press of Argentina are still paying 
dearly for the excesses of the Perén 
government. The press is suffering 
from overlapping economic, labor and 
psychological problems. Some may be 
traced to pre-Perén days, but many 
are the heritage of ten years of dicta- 
torship. Some of the problems, perhaps, 
may be considered characteristic of 
those facing the country as a whole, 
and others as peculiar to the press 
alone. 


Yt THE ECONOMIC CRISES FACED BY 
the press is a severe one with many 
facets. Since April 1959, when the gov- 
ernment discontinued its official ex- 
change rate and special privileges for 
newsprint purchase, the cost of news- 


print has nearly tripled. As a result, the 
price of most Buenos Aires morning 
newspapers has shot from one to three 
pesos, and advertising rates have also 
been raised.® 

Increasing a newspaper’s price, how- 
ever, does not guarantee it a prompt or 
great increase in profits. When most 
Buenos Aires newspapers boosted their 
price from one to two pesos in Janu- 
ary 1959, Clarin lost 36% of its circu- 
lation, La Nacidén lost 30%, and La 
Prensa lost 24%.° By December 1959, 
however, La Prensa had regained all 
but 3.5% of its former circulation.’ 

The powerful newspaper vendors’ 
union also takes a 50-52% cut of the 
newspapers’ selling price. When news- 
papers in Rosario, for example, sold 


* For a more thorough discussion of this aspect 
of the press’ economic problems, see Robert 
Lindley, “Ads, Circulation Gain with Doubled 
Prices,” Editor & Publisher, September 12, 1959, 
pp. 30, 32. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

‘Interview with Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, direc- 
tor, La Prensa, December 19, 1959. 
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for two pesos, the vendor received one 
peso and the union .02 peso of the sale 
price, leaving the newspaper a little 
less than half of the total. The union 
naturally resists any decrease in the 
percentage of its take, and it is strong 
enough to succeed in most of its de- 
mands. 

There are even indications that the 
newspapers have dropped, or do not 
undertake, their own home delivery 
service because of pressures from the 
vendors’ union. It is the vendors who 
handle the home delivery of newspa- 
pers. Newspapermen do well to recall 
that it was the demands of this union 
which finally broke the back of La 
Prensa during the Perén regime. 

When the Peronista government took 
over newspapers such as La Prensa 
and also started some of its own, it 
concerned itself primarily with making 
journalism a controlled, a favored and 
a docile profession. Most newspapers 
suffered from under-capitalization be- 
cause their directors funneled almost 
all of their income into salaries and 
fringe benefits, and invested little into 
maintenance and new equipment. With 
the exception of the newspapers started 
from scratch by the Perén government, 
many of Argentina’s newspapers today 
are operating with antiquated and 
worn-out equipment. The tight eco- 
nomic squeeze and free market ex- 
change rate make replacement of such 
machinery almost a financial impossi- 
bility even for the most carefully run 
enterprise. 

La Prensa has tried to hold the line 
but has found it necessary to raise both 
its sale price and its advertising rates. 
Of course, the economic situation has 
had its effect on the editorial side of 
newspapering in Argentina. To save 
newsprint, La Prensa has cut its edi- 
tions to an average of 16 pages. Yet it 
still manages to pack about 113 col- 
umn inches of foreign news into its 


pages each day.® 


8 James W. Markham, “A Comparative Analy- 
sis of Foreign News in Newspapers of the United 
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Newsprint costs have forced smaller 
papers, such as Rosario’s Crénica and 
La Tribuna, to pare their daily editions 
to about six pages. In order to remain 
solvent, they must constantly face the 
problem of reduced news space in or- 
der to carry advertising. The subse- 
quent reduction or simplification of 
news items has, in the opinion of some 
directors, eliminated the very material 
which is most in the public interest: 
information and opinion in depth. 

There are also directors of both 
small and large independent newspa- 
pers who look with concern upon the 
way the government has handled the 
sale of former Peronista-owned enter- 
prises. 

When the new government disposed 
of the newspapers, it offered extremely 
favorable conditions for the purchase 
of these publications by their employ- 
ees. Both Noticias Grdficas of Buenos 
Aires and El Rosario of Rosario are 
such cooperatives. Buenos Aires’ Cri- 
tica and Democracia, on the other 
hand, were purchased by various pri- 
vate interests. 

The main complaint of independent 
newspaper directors is that the buyers of 
this property are now defaulting in their 
payments to the government. They 
point out that the government is the 
best creditor in the world, and is not 
likely to force collection. They con- 
sider such newspapers as indirectly 
subsidized, and hence unfair, competi- 
tion. Furthermore, by inference, the 
government can count on the implicit 
support of such debtors. It would be 
fairer, these directors argue, for the 
government to sell the equipment of 
the “government subsidized” newspa- 
pers to independent owners who so 


States and South America,” (Graduate Studies 
and Research, School of Journalism, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1959), p. 17. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) By comparison, Professor Markham 
indicates that the Washington Star with an aver- 
age of 53 pages publishes about 86 column inch- 
es of foreign news daily, and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch with an average of 47 pages publishes 
about 65 column inches daily. 
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desperately need to replace their old 
equipment. Such equipment could be 
purchased with pesos, which they claim 
they have, rather than dollars. 

However, the government most like- 
ly would be reluctant to add to Argen- 
tina’s unemployment, to its economic 
difficulties, or to union unrest by tak- 
ing such action. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AR- 
gentina has also worked a hardship on 
its journalists. The working reporter’s 
salary ranges from $50-$98 per month 
and, as in most of Latin America, he 
finds he must hold down two jobs in 
order to subsist. Double employment 
for reporters prior to World War II 
apparently was not as prevalent as it is 
today in Argentina. 

Quite often the journalist’s second 
job is for another newspaper, in public 
relations, or in government service. 
Few reporters holding dual jobs on two 
newspapers seem to consider their work 
might suffer from conflict of interest. 
Furthermore, few recognize the possi- 
bility that holding two jobs on two dif- 
ferent daily publications might also in- 
directly and subtly limit, or cut off, 
sources of information. 

Most distressing to thoughtful direc- 
tors, however, is the need to train anew 
a considerable portion of their reporto- 
rial staffs. It should be remembered 
that most experienced editorial workers 
in the 30-40 year age group today must 
have worked sometime for Peronista 
publications. Journalism, under Perén, 
also tended to attract those who wished 
to exploit the profession in some un- 
ethical form or other. In addition, re- 
porters of this era functioned more as 
“messengers” than reporters. They 
picked up releases from government 
offices and carried them to their edito- 
rial offices. 


*In his letter to Editor & Publisher, May 21, 
1960, p. 7, James Montagnes commented on the 


meed for mest South Amicon tapestem @ welt 
at two jobs. He failed to indicate, however, that 
this condition also exists among many of the oth- 
er professions. 
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In general, journalists who learned 
their trade during the Perén regime did 
not learn to hump or dig for the news. 
Many still do not know how to track 
down a story. And a great number of 
those who received their training prior 
to Perén are now retired. One Argen- 
tine newspaperman remarked that it 
would take 10 years for the profession 
to come out of its doldrums: a new 
generation of journalists must be 
trained. 

It cannot be denied that it is difficult 
to be a good reporter in Argentina to- 
day even if one has the qualifications, 
the salary, the opportunity and the de- 
sire. As one reported commented, 
“Nothing seems to work, everything is 
worn-out.” 

The overloaded telephone system 
tries even the most patient: forty-five 
minutes of dialing one number may re- 
sult in nothing more than a variety of 
unintelligible sounds. With the excep- 
tion of the subway system, public 
transport is erratic and all of it is over- 
crowded. Taxis are almost impossible 
to find, and private ownership of auto- 
mobiles is beyond the reach of most 
working reporters. 

In January 1960, a Buenos Aires 
newspaper had only two vehicles for 
the use of its reporting staff, and one 
of these was out of commission for 
lack of parts. Cameras and even type 
have become shop worn. One publica- 
tion became so ashamed of its worn- 
out name plate that it resorted to 
smuggling in sufficient type to replace 
it. It appears these equipment problems 
will become even more severe during 
the next year or two. 

Such factors undoubtedly make good 
reporting difficult, but they do not 
make it impossible. There are, of 
course, a number of top-notch report- 
ers working today on Argentina’s news- 
papers. They are concerned about the 
problems facing their profession. They 
realize these problems involve even 
more than salary, adequate equipment 
and on-the-job training. 
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¥@ SOME SIX SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 
exist in the environs of Buenos Aires. 
Yet not one of them can offer the in- 
struction or the equipment needed to 
contribute to the development of a 
technically skilled, vigorous and com- 
petent profession. A number of pub- 
lishers, reporters and school directors 
recognize this fact. They look upon the 
new UNESCO-sponsored International 
Center of Higher Education in Jour- 
nalism at Quito, Ecuador, as a tool 
which may aid their efforts to improve 
their own programs. Nevertheless, jour- 
nalism school graduates still tend to be 
looked upon with suspicion: many old- 
time newspapermen believe journalism 
is an art, the techniques of which can 
not be taught in any school other than 
the newspaper itself. 

Ten years of dictatorship also have 
had a psychological impact on the per- 
formance of numerous reporters. As 
one put it, they must fight constantly 
the mental barrier which they learned 
to erect during the Perén regime. They 
spent years learning not to write every- 
thing, to disguise or to soften the truth. 
Now suddenly, they find themselves 
holding back, hesitant to write the truth 
openly and directly. 

Of course, there are those who fear 
getting out of line politically. Such ap- 
prehensiveness comes both from the 
habit of conforming in the past, and a 
real concern for their own welfare 
should a dictatorship return in the 
future. 

Reporters are not the only ones who 
admit this concern: it is evident in the 
overall performance of the daily publi- 
cations. Perhaps significantly, the news- 
paper with probably the largest circu- 
lation in Argentina, La Razdén, does 
not carry an editorial page. Even the 
highly respected La Prensa and La 
Nacién are not writing the hard-hitting 
editorials on controversial political is- 
sues which one would expect of such 
publications.’° 


” Arthur P. Whitaker in “Argentina: Recov 
From Peron,” Current History, April 1957, p. 
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This attitude might blunt the force- 
fulness of these publications, but the 
political realities of life in Argentina 
today make such a posture understand- 
able. Political and economic unrest still 
plague the country and are not apt to 
disappear for a number of years. Mere 
survival becomes a daily task. 


tf ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE CHAR- 
acteristics of the Argentine press and 
of the Latin American press in gen- 
eral, is the lack of identification by 
the working reporter with his publica- 
tion and his publisher. The necessity of 
holding two jobs at the same time un- 
doubtedly dilutes loyalty. Yet the mat- 
ter goes deeper than mere loyalty. 
Many of the well-known prestige pub- 
lications are identified both by their 
employees and their readers with the 
autocracy, the aristocracy, or the “im- 
perialistic” interests in their country. 
Hence, these publications are often 
identified with the tradition-bound and 
oppressive past, not with the future. 
Few working reporters, for example, 


identify freedom of the press as a right 
pertaining to, and exercised by, the re- 
porter himself. He is more inclined to 


210, noted that one of the commonest criticisms 
of the press during the days of the Provisional 
Government was that the press failed to make 
use of its freedom in appraising the decisive 
measures taken by the Government. He also ob- 
served that a similar situation was found in 
Buenos Aires some 140 years ago. 
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look upon it as a privilege reserved for 
the publisher alone. 

Furthermore, he sees little relation- 
ship between his future and that of the 
publisher. He maintains that economic 
success for the publisher seldom seeps 
down to spell out economic improve- 
ment for the employee. Also, his editor 
and publisher are often hidden deep in 
the recesses of the newspaper offices, 
cut off from the employees by a barri- 
cade of doors and secretaries. The great 
gap between the publisher and the re- 
porter is one of traditional social, eco- 
nomic and even physical distance. 
This schism in the journalism profes- 
sion in Latin America is perhaps less 
clearly defined in Argentina than in 
some other countries. Yet there is no 
doubt that it exists. 

Argentina, in general, has a well- 
established and well-organized daily 
press. It can boast of having the oldest 
national news agency in Latin America 
and of developing its own circulation 
audit service. In addition, the Argen- 
tine press serves what is probably Latin 
America’s most literate people. Wheth- 
er the press will ever fully regain its 
prestige and vigor may well depend on 
the role it plays in the present attempt 
to maintain a democratic regime and 
bring economic stability to Argentina. 
However, in the process, it should not 
ignore its own professional problems if 
it is to move with the future. 





“New technical advances in mass communication merely intensify the 
need for further advances along all the other frontiers of communication 
research. . . . The communication satellites soon will be circling the 
globe, capable of beaming messages at every country on this planet. Soon 
also, we are told, it will be possible to feed in a message at one end of a 
circuit and have it come out at the other end in Russian or some other 
language. . . . Will these new mechanical marvels further aggravate 
world tensions, or will they contribute to international understanding and 
good will? 

“Research cannot give us the wisdom and courage to deal with ques- 
tions like these, but it can give us more reliable knowledge upon which 
wiser decisions can be based.”—-RAYMOND B. NIXxon, in address to Inter- 
national Federation of Newspaper Editors and Publishers, New York City, 
May 25, 1960. 











"Enlightenment of the People 
Without Hindrance”: 
The Swedish Press Law of 1766 


BY CARTER R. BRYAN* 





(@ NOT ONLY WAS SWEDEN THE FIRST 
state in the world to enact a law guar- 
anteeing freedom to publish (with spe- 
cified exceptions), but it was also by its 
“King-in-Council Ordinance Concern- 
ing Freedom of Writing and Publish- 
ing” of 1766 the first state to guarantee 
freedom of access to information of 
governmental and public affairs. 

The law is the more remarkable, be- 
cause here is set forth in clear language 
the concept that an enlightened and in- 
formed public is necessary to progress 
and good government. Moreover, in this 
law, enacted nearly 200 years ago, the 
Swedish government stated the prin- 
ciples that a free press should serve not 
only as a medium of information and 
enlightenment but also as a check on 
the government. It asserted that it was 
only thus that the government and its 
Officials could avoid repetition of mis- 
takes and that for the press to fulfill 
such a role both freedom of access and 
freedom to print were necessary. 

First in the world of its kind, this law 
deserves to be looked upon not only as 
a most interesting consequence of polit- 
ical and ideological developments in 
18th century Sweden. It is also the fore- 


*Dr. Carter R. Bryan is assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Maryland. He 
was Vienna correspondent of the London Times 
and the New York Times, 1938-40; editor of 
Foreign Commerce weekly, 1940-42; economic edi- 
tor of World Report, 1946; chief of printing and 
publishing of Japan, 1947-48; chief of political 
and economic intelligence, European Command, 
Berlin and Heidelberg, 1948-50. In 1958 he again 
visited Europe to study the press of several 
countries. 


runner of the broader Swedish press 
laws of 1810, 1812, and 19491 and of 
the many, often more limited, “freedom 
of the press” provisions that adorn the 
constitutions of almost all countries of 
the world today. 

The Swedish Press Law (Royal Ordi- 
nance for Freedom of Writing and 
Publishing) of 1766 has never been 
translated into English, nor, as far as is 
known at the Library of Congress, has 
it been the subject of discussion by 
American or British scholars. 

No simple translation of the law 
could possibly capture the true flavor of 
its language or its spirit. However, 
keeping in mind the political and ideo- 
logical developments that culminated in 
its promulgation, the summary of the 
Press Law of 1766 that follows may aid 
in comprehending the depth and 
breadth of the tradition of freedom of 
the Swedish press. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In Swedish history the years 1718- 
1772 are called the “Age of Freedom.” 
The power of the king was broken and 
every branch and agency of the govern- 
ment was controlled by the Riksdag 
(Parliament). Sweden’s political struc- 
ture during this period was character- 
ized by four Estates (nobility, clergy, 
burghers and peasants) and a two-party 
system which crossed all Estates. The 
two groups that contended for power 
were picturesquely nicknamed Hats 
and Caps. 


1 Forum fér Borgerlig Debatt (FBD), Pressen 
i Sverige I, April 1959. 
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The Hats were chauvinistic national- 
ists and favored a return to Sweden’s 
17th century expansionist policy, while 
the Caps opposed it. Besides their lack 
of agreement on foreign policy the par- 
ties had somewhat different economic 
views. While these were the overt issues, 
the fundamental matters of contention 
were patronage and privilege. But re- 
gardless of the significance of their dif- 
ferences, the party system provided po- 
litical consciousness and maturity. 

The Age of Freedom was also the 
“Time of Enlightenment.” Sweden was 
strongly influenced by English and 
French rationalists, freethinkers and de- 
ists. Liberals made their voices heard in 
learned societies, journals and a flood of 
publications. This was particularly true 
of the 1730’s, and by 1742, when the 
Academy of Sciences was created, the 
belief in science and the rapid progress 
of mankind by means of reason and 
education, a concept not opposed by the 
Lutheran faith, was optimistically em- 
braced by many people of all classes. 
Writers, statesmen and scholars visioned 
a new era of happiness and prosperity 
for man. 

Nor was the Court unaffected. Queen 
Lovisa Ulrika was a sister of Frederick 
II (the Great) of Prussia and a friend 
of Voltaire. She and many of the nobil- 
ity surrounded themselves with men of 
wit and reason, and they were patrons 
of the arts and sciences. Free criticism 
and discussion were encouraged, at least 
among aristocrats and gifted men. The 
rising bourgeoisie and bureaucracy par- 
ticipated also. 

Thus, Sweden was ideologically re- 
ceptive to a free press when the Caps 
came to power in the government in 
1765. Previous to this date power had 
been held by the Hats who had prohib- 
ited the publication of the arguments 
and criticisms of the Caps with an iron 
hand. The only political viewpoints that 
the Hats had permitted to be printed 
had been their own, and the opposition 
had been forced to distribute its dissent- 
ing views in handwritten pamphlets, 
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Consequently, the Caps, tired of the 
limitations of censorship, were eager to 
end it or reduce it to a minimum and 
pushed through the Press Law the fol- 
lowing year. 

SUMMARY OF THE PRESS LAW 

(The original, formally entitled, 
“King-in-Council Ordinance Concern- 
ing Freedom of Writing and Publish- 
ing,” consists of eight quarter pages and 
opens with an introduction followed by 
15 numbered paragraphs or sections. 
The following represents a summariza- 
tion and an attempt to capture the spirit 
of its parts rather than a literal transla- 
tion.) 

“Since the citizens would profit by a 
just liberty of printing and publishing, 
it is the will of the King-in-Council and 
the Riksdag that the Swedes are en- 
dowed with such a law. Enlightenment 
of the people without hindrance (any 
obstructions), in topics of utility not 
only develops sciences and industries, 
but it also gives the citizens an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with our 
wise methods of government, and it will 
teach them to appreciate the blessings 
of our constitution. Behavior and cus- 
toms will improve, and the subjects of 
the country will also know more about 
the laws. Their knowledge of violations 
of the law and misconduct has an edu- 
cational purpose. When they know, dis- 
obedience of laws is avoided. 

“The institution of censorship is abol- 
ished. Writers and publishers will be re- 
sponsible solely for their actions. But 
the councils of the clergy (consisto- 
rium) and the Chancery will check on 
the import and sale of scandalous books 
in the stores. No forbidden (listed on 
an index) or corrupting books about 
theological or other topics are allowed 
to be circulated. 

“1. Nothing against the articles of 
faith and the true evangelical doctrine 
may be published. (Heavy fines will be 
levied on violators.) If a blasphemous 
pamphlet appears, the writer or publish- 
er is to be tried according to the exist- 
ing general law. The councils of the 
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clergy shall control works on Christian 
doctrine and faith. 

“2. No one is allowed to attack the 
fundamental laws of Sweden, the rights 
of the Riksdag (e.g., war, taxation, and 
control of administrative agencies), or 
of the four Estates. 

“3. It is also forbidden to write in 
contempt of or to attack the King or 
his family or the members of His Maj- 
esty’s Council. (Provision is made for 
capital punishment under this para- 
graph.) Nor is it permitted to publish 
derogatory (libelous) statements about 
other citizens. The law prohibits advo- 
cating or defending of vices or assaults 
on the Christian way of living. 

“4, The name of the writer, the pub- 
lisher, the town, and the year of publi- 
cation shall be printed on the first page 
of each book. A writer may remain 
anonymous. In such case, however, it is 
the duty of the publisher to request a 
signed statement by the author that he 
is the creator of the work. If this state- 
ment is not provided, the publisher shall 
bear the entire responsibility should the 
publication result in a court action. 

“Of each published work, one copy 
shall be sent to the Chancery, one to 
the National Archives, and one to each 
of the three universities. 

“5. With the exception of what is 
strictly forbidden above, one is free to 
write about theological problems, insti- 
tutions of different kinds, the depart- 
ments of the government, history—and 
to state one’s opinion in these matters. 
It is absolutely prohibited to make con- 
troversial statements against the funda- 
mental laws of Sweden. 

“One is allowed to write about other 
countries, their peoples and laws, their 
failures and successes (defeats and vic- 
tories), both as special studies or com- 
parative surveys. 

“Foreign policy, our treaties and alli- 
ances or proposed treaties may be dis- 
cussed to the extent that security rules 
are not violated. 

“6. Verdicts and court decisions, 
past and present, may be published. If 
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the parties in a civil case reach a settle- 
ment out of court, their names shall not 
be released. Accounts of unusual or 
abominable crimes shall not be pub- 
lished. 

“7. The voting records of judges 
may be published so as to deter them 
from ill-considered decisions. The 
name of the judge and his decisions, in- 
cluding those in the higher courts, may 
thus be made known. However, no facts 
are to be published until decisions are 
reached and formally confirmed. Voting 
in collegial (board controlled) agencies 
of government and public institutions 
may also be published. No one may re- 
fuse to give information about his 
voting. 

“8. The voting records of members 
of the King’s Council, with exceptions 
for security reasons, may be published. 
Decisions, comments and explanations 
in relation to documents sent to the 
Riksdag are also public. 

“9. Publication of court actions and 
testimony is allowed. All such matters, 
however, must be correctly reported. 
Falsification of such facts shall be pun- 
ished in accordance with law. 

“10. Privileges, rules and instructions 
for institutions and resolutions made 
there, decisions in courts and govern- 
mental agencies may be published 
(made public). The archives of institu- 
tions shall be open so that copies of the 
documents may be made by those inter- 
ested therein. 


“11. Voting records and protocols 
from the offices of the four Estates shall 
be released so as to provide the public 
with such information. 

“12. The publication of works deal- 
ing with our history, our former kings 
and their advisors is recommended. 
Good actions and wise decisions will 
teach us to cope with present problems; 
bad advice and dangerous policies will 
serve as warning examples. 

“13. Anything that is not specifically 
forbidden, as mentioned above, may be 
published. 
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“14. This law is absolute and perma- 
nent. It is guaranteed to remain so, 
since it is based on the power (has the 
same force) as fundamental (constitu- 
tional) laws. 


“15. Moneys collected in fines levied 
for infractions of the law will be dis- 
tributed in accordance with custom.” 
(One-third to the crown, one-third to 
the state treasury, and one-third to the 


poor.) 
APPRAISAL OF THE LAW 


In assessing the Swedish Press Law 
of 1766 and the freedoms guaranteed 
by it, the ideas of the Time of Enlight- 
enment have a special significance. One 
is struck by the spirit of optimism of 
the first introductory paragraph. The 
concepts of utility, that is, of education, 
information and development of the 
citizenry by means of the press, are 
made obvious. 

At the same time, the established 
structure of Swedish politics is strongly 
defended, even to the point that the law 
itself (e.g., paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5) 
functions as criminal law since punish- 
ments or fines are prescribed and de- 
fined therein. Moreover, the abridg- 
ments to writing and publishing stipu- 
lated in these paragraphs affect rights 
so fundamental to the 20th-century 
American concept of freedom that they 
seem almost to erase the broad permis- 
sives and the abolition of censorship 
provided by the law. Nevertheless, the 
law is important as the first of its kind 
and as a forerunner for broader and 
more permissive laws. 

Although the Press Law of 1766 was 
abrogated in 1774, following the resto- 
ration of absolutism two years earlier, 
it continued to serve as a beacon for 
liberal aspirations in Sweden. In 1809, 
with the deposition of Gustavus Adolph- 
us IV, absolutism was ended, and a new 
constitution with a new freedom of the 
press law was formed. 


In the Law of Freedom of the Press 
(Tryckfribetsférordningen) of 1810, not 


only was the freedom of the press spe-' 
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cifically guaranteed and explained in 
one article of the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment, but it also included, as had its 
predecessor law of 1766, the unique 
rule that documents of all public au- 
thorities ought normally to be available 
to any interested member of the public. 
The law itself was of constitutional 
force, on a level with the Riksdag Act 
and the Law of Succession.? 

In 1812 the Law of Freedom of the 
Press was replaced by a new and some- 
what more restrictive document. This 
was successively amended and made 
more liberal throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, and, by the middle of the 20th 
century, it had become so cumbersome 
as to require thorough revision.* 

Moreover, during World War II, be- 
cause of the Hitler government’s con- 
tinuous and at times extremely menac- 
ing complaints about the press, the 
government was impelled to undertake 
occasional interference ill-suited to tra- 
ditions of press freedom. With citation 
of regulations obsolete for 100 years 
but still in the statutes, certain newspa- 
pers and books were confiscated. After 
the war when recent experiences were 
reviewed as guides to legislation, re- 
strictions that authorities had been able 
to deduce from old laws were abolished 
as was also legislation born of the war.‘ 

The present law, enacted in 1949, 
was based on the original principles but 
established in an entirely modernized 
form.’ One of the most liberal of such 
laws in the world today, the now valid 
law of 1949 forbids censorship even in 
wartime,® and, like the Press Law of 
1766, it guarantees freedom of access 
to government information.’ 


2 Gunnar Heckscher, The Swedish Constitution, 
1809-1959 (Stockholm: The Swedish Institute, 
1959), p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p 23. 

*Anders Yugve Pers, Newspapers in Sweden 
Tee The Swedish Institute, 1954), pp. 
10-11. 

5 Op. cit., p. 23. 

* Op. cit., p. 11. 

*The laws of only one other state in the world 
today, West Germany, guarantee this right, and 
the framers of the German law used the Swedish 
law as one of their models. 
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Content and "Mise en Valeur": 
Attention as Effect 


> WETUDE D'UN JOURNAL: ANALYSE 
et Mise en Valeur is the title of a re- 
cently published pamphlet by Prof. 
Jacques Kayser, deputy director of the 
French Press Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Paris.‘ Mise en valeur cannot 
be translated literally. In an economic 
context, it means adding value to some- 
thing that is valueless. In the present 
context, it means supplying meaning for 
data that are otherwise without mean- 
ing; Or, more accurately, giving more 
meaning to data. 

Professor Kayser believes that mere 
content analysis of journalistic text is 
inadequate and should include another 
dimension: that the meaning of the text 
is not complete unless the text is con- 
sidered in connection with the format 
of the particular newspaper. The theory 
is that certain elements of makeup are 
measures of the editor’s evaluation of 
the news and of his intent to interpret 
the text for his readers. We cannot 
quite equate mise en valeur with atten- 
tion as effect, but his scheme of analy- 
sis virtually does so. 

The French investigator has devel- 
oped a method of weighting journalistic 
text according to size of headline, posi- 
tion in the newspaper and on the page, 
and other elements of format and ty- 
pography. He presents a coding scheme 
which assigns weights to these factors: 


1 Not dated. Prof. Kayser will be a guest lec- 
turer this fall at Stanford University. 


1. The position of a news item in a 
newspaper and on the page on which it 
appears (l’emplacement). 

2. The headline (titrage): its width 
(colonnage), height (hauteur), rectangu- 
lar area (surface) and type family (les 
caractéres). In addition, the value of a 
specific headline depends upon (a) its 
importance relative (i.e., its proximity 
and proportion to other text and art in 
the makeup and (b) the relative force 
of the words of the headline in relation 
to the content of the item itself, as 
when the headline words are exagger- 
ated in relation to the corresponding 
content of the item). 


3. La presentation, which includes (a) 
illustration accompanying or not ac- 
companying the news item and its con- 
cordance or discordance with the text; 
(b) typography characteristics (e.g., ital- 
ics); (c) structure, which includes 
“jumping” a news item to a succeeding 
page and presence or absence of “side- 
bar” items; and (d) origine, which 
means designation or omission of the 
source (e.g., byline, wire service date- 
line, etc.). 

4. La selection, This refers to the 
omission of certain facts without which 
the reader cannot completely understand 
the item. 


Professor Kayser presents a formula 
for the measurement of mise en valeur 
which assigns arbitrary weights to each 
of the elements in the formula, thus: 


Mv = 40E + 40T + 20P 


in which Mv is mise en valeur, E is 
l'emplacement, T is titrage, and P is la 
presentation. 
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Each of these weights is derived from 
the sum of its components. Thus, the 
highest weight of E (i.e., 40) assumes 
a weight of 30 for an item on page one 
and a weight of 10 when the item is at 
the top of a column. The components 
for titrage are as follows, in terms of 
their highest weights, and are presented 
here only for purposes of illustration: 

Titrage: colonnage, 15; hauteur, 5; 
surface, 5; les caractéres, 5; importance 
relative (highest priority), 5. Colonnage 
is further broken down as 8-column 
headline, 15; 7-column, 12; 6-column, 
8; and 5-column, 3. 

When the headline exceeds a half- 
column in height, the hauteur weight is 
5, when it exceeds one-third of a col- 
umn it is 4, and when it exceeds one- 
fourth of a column it is 2. 

When the total area of the headline 
exceeds two columns the surface weight 
is 5, when the area exceeds one and 
one-half columns it is 4, and when it 
exceeds one column it is 2. 

Weights for les caractéres are on a 
scale of 1 to 5 adjusted to the type 
dress of the particular newspaper. 

The measure, Ja selection, is not in- 
cluded in the formula. (This writer is 
not certain as to when and how it is to 
be used.) 

Applying this formula, Professor 
Kayser made a content analysis of news 
stories in each of four Parisian newspa- 
pers. These reveal some differences. 
The differences are especially conspicu- 
ous when presented in a graphic form 
that exhibits the three different elements 
of the formula for each of the items in 
four different newspapers. 
> PROFESSOR KAYSER’S INSTRUMENT 
measures the editor’s evaluation of the 
importance of the news items or his 
estimate of the reader’s interest in cer- 
tain subject-matter. On either basis it 
would distinguish between newspapers 
published in the same city and in the 
same news cycle. Under normal condi- 
tions, it would seldom exhibit differ- 
ences of American editors’ evaluations 
on different days because the amount of 
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display varies little from day to day 
whether the edition is for home deliv- 
ery or for street sale. 

Professor Kayser’s investigation, 
however, points up the need for addi- 
tional research about attention as a de- 
pendent variable in the communication 
process. 

Editors themselves proceed on cer- 
tain assumptions that may or may not 
be valid. It has long been assumed, for 
example, that a news story at the top 
of the right-hand outside column of 
page one is more likely to be attended 
to than the same item placed else- 
where. This dictum is probably based 
on a supposed finding of many years 
ago made on an advertisement area, 
without the use of an eye camera, that 
the optical center is to the right and 
above the physical center. However, a 
recent article in Publishers’ Auxiliary? 
asserts that “the primary focal spot of 
any written page is the top left corner.” 

Most of the many content analyses 
of newspapers have adopted an arbi- 
trary method for determining display. 
In the early 1920s, the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism developed a scale of values for 
position and headline size by assigning 
the lowest value (one-tenth of one 
point) to a brief one-column item be- 
low the fold on an inside page, and 
assigning higher values by some sub- 
jective proportion. 

An effort to be objective was devel- 
oped by Granville Price in 1954 in a 
content analysis of the political content 
of newspapers.’ The components of his 
display index were: position on the 
page(s), headline height and width, 
point size of type in the main deck of 
the headline, and the number of lines in 
the main deck. A three-point scale of 
values was based on the readership 
scores reported in the Continuing 
Studies of Newspaper Reading spon- 
sored by the Advertising Research 

2 Jan. 23, 1960, p. 2. 
?“A Method for Analyzing N Cam- 


paign Coverage,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
447-458 (Fall 1954). 
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Foundation. Thus, his weights were de- 
rived objectively from actual reading 
behavior. But can readership be equated 
with attention? 


Price concluded, however, that a 
display index was superfiuous in meas- 
uring political campaign news by 
statements or column inches and by 
headlines: that his findings were not 
changed by weighting news story con- 
tent for display. 


> THE MAIN PURPOSE OF HEADLINES, 
after all, is to synopsize the news sto- 
ries. The reader buys a newspaper to 
make a surveillance of his environment. 
He generally turns all of the pages from 
first to back, stopping to read some of 
the separate news stories for which the 
headline has supplied a cue. In many 
instances, he reads only the headline 
because the synopsis presents a subject- 
matter in which he is not interested. 


The words in the headline are prob- 
ably more important than the display. 
Readership, as distinguished from at- 
tention, is a function of the reader’s 
needs, interests and previous experi- 
ences. This writer has done reader in- 
terest studies in which he has found, in 
a few instances, that a news story on an 
inside page had a higher readership 
than did any news story on page one. 
In a readership study of newspapers in 
two communities of the same day of is- 
sue, an identical news story about a 
national coal strike which included the 
name of John L. Lewis in the headline 
had double the readership of the story 
without the name in the headline, al- 
though the display was equal. This was 
the equivalent of a split-run study since 
the composition of the two homogen- 
eous communities differed very slightly. 
The finding apparently means that peo- 
ple are more interested in certain well- 
known personalities than in merely the 
event itself. If the editor of the second 
newspaper had known this, he could 
have increased the readership of the 
news story by including the name of 
John L. Lewis in the headline. 
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It is well known that readership of 
advertisements is affected by the fact 
that certain readers are prospective pur- 
chasers of the article advertised. A 
woman who is considering the pur- 
chase of a refrigerator is more likely to 
read a refrigerator advertisement than a 
woman who is not. Cognitive disso- 
nance theory also would predict reader- 
ship of certain advertisements by re- 
cent purchasers. 

Something can be said for the hy- 
pothesis that the reader's interests 
operate to facilitate his perception of 
newspaper headlines. This was partially 
demonstrated by Paul J. Deutschmann‘ 
in 1956 in an experiment which ap- 
plied Jerome Bruner’s “hypothesis” 
theory (variously called selective per- 
ception, social perception and direc- 
tive state theory). Deutschmann tested 
groups of students and adults tach- 
istoscopically with headlines equated 
for frequency of individual words, 
frequency of the four words in the 
headline, and length of word. The 
conditions permitted subjects to see 
about one-half of the stimulus and in- 
terests were previously determined by 
Q-sort. With respect to people of col- 
lege age, expressed sex interests (e.g., 
sports) affected perceptions, as did a 
special interest such as ownership of 
common stocks. Deutschmann also 
found an apparent relationship between 
expressed interest and perception for 
younger adults and college age individ- 
uals. No general effect, however, was 
found for age interests. 

Further research in the area of atten- 
tion as effect is needed, but the experi- 
ments should be either of the laboratory 
type or the split-run type 

For investigations of editorial bias, 
however, the selection (“gatekeeper”) 
stage is probably more crucial than the 
attention stage. 


CHILTON R. BusH 
Stanford University 


*“The Relationship Between Interest and Per- 

ion of Head Stimuli,” Ph.D. disserta- 

tion, Stanford University, 1956 (Ann Arbor: Pub- 
lication No. 16,842). 
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Whitman on Newspaper 
Practices in the 1870s 


tf WALT WHITMAN WAS NO STRANGER 
to journalism: he had more than 29 
years of experience, from 1831 to 
1859, on newspapers. One of his earli- 
est jobs was as a printer’s devil on the 
Long Island Patriot and the Long 
Island Star. He established the Long- 
Islander, a weekly paper in Huntington, 
Long Island, in 1838, which still ex- 
ists. Between 1842 and 1844 he suc- 
cessively edited five New York papers, 
the Aurora, the Tattler, the Statesman, 
and the Democrat. His most important 
and influential editorship was on the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle from February 
1846 to January 1848. For a few 
months he was on the staff of the New 
Orleans Crescent. The following year, 
1849, he edited the Brooklyn Freeman, 
a Free-Soil newspaper. And his last 
regular editorial position was on the 
Brooklyn Times, which he edited from 
1857 to 1859. It is not without good 


evidence that Henry Seidel Canby says 


in Walt Whitman: An _ American: 
“Walt must be regarded as very defi- 
nitely a product of American journal- 
ism.” 

Thus when the author of Leaves of 
Grass writes about newspapering his 
words are not those of “the magnificent 
idler,” which he was called. Among 
many other things, he understood his 
age, America, and journalism. Having 
become famous for his book of free 
verse (in the eyes of many, notorious), 
having served as a nurse in army hospi- 
tals in Washington during the Civil 
War, and as a minor bureaucrat in the 
nation’s capitol after the war, having 
suffered a stroke in 1873 from which 
he never fully recovered, he was living 
in Camden with his brother George. 

Written about this time—Whitman 
dates it October 1876, although a dis- 
carded letter written on the back is 
dated January 29, 1878—is a piece of 
prose which has never been published. 
It is now in the Feinberg Collection, 
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Detroit, and its owner, Mr. Charles E. 
Feinberg, has given permission for its 
use. Dealing with the subject of crema- 
tion (on which no opinion is given), it 
is more interesting for its picture of 
newspaper reporting—at least as prac- 
ticed by one legman of the Seventies. 
(In the transcription below the series of 
periods are Whitman’s, and cancelled 
words and phrases are indicated by 
italics in brackets.) 

About [Sept] Oct ’76. 

“tl received to] Some one sent me 
last week from Philadelphia a daily pa- 
per with a long [piece] article about 
‘cremation’ (now much [talked about 
&] argued for & against) containing the 
opinions of different persons. Among 
the rest I was amazed to see my seniti- 
ments, and some very vehement ones, 
at considerable length, & quite in detail, 
giving my own words, in quotation 
marks! . . . To-day I got a letter from 
the writer of the precious article a 
drunken reporter, stating that he was 
employed to cook up the piece, and not 
having time to come over and see me, 
personally, he just manufactured my 
views, put my name to them, [put] used 
the quotation marks, as if a real con- 
versation had been held—and hoped I 
would think no harm of his proceeding, 
for he intended none! ...I heard after- 
wards that this [m] petty, [made-up] al- 
together false & manufactured account 
was copied by several papers—& it has 
probably [passed in] gone into that 
[vast] omnum-gatherum of every thing, 
little & big, [on] out of which biogra- 
phies & histories draw their materials. 
. .. Of course it was too unimportant to 
write & contradict, [under] over my 
own signature. But how much of what 
passes afterwards for fact, in one’s life, 
has some similar start? If these things 
are done right under a fellow’s living 
nose, what is likely to be donfe] when 
he is dead?... What news—What sto- 
ries, I have from time to time heard 
about myself! Sometimes they bring 
the hectic to my face—sometimes a 
good ripple of laughter....I wonder 
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if there ain’t a certain per-centage of 
writers, & other people too, who by ir- 
resistible instinct [this sentence can- 
celled] 

“... There is a certain per-centage of 
writers whose forte is to either twist a 
small thread of truth into a cable of lie, 
or else to make out the lie entire. How 
far [are they] is this per-centage repre- 
sented in what passes for history & 


biography?” 
WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne State University 


A Modern Technique, 
But an Old Idea 


\4@ THE SUBURBAN NEWSPAPER CHAIN, 
in which several newspapers are printed 
in the same plant and even contain 
much the same news, is a relatively re- 
cent development in American journal- 
ism. Though the technique is new, how- 
ever, the basic idea is not. As early as 
1801 James Lyon, a publisher in Wash- 
ington, D.C., sketched a plan for a 
national newspaper which was strikingly 
similar to the modern suburban chain 
of newspapers. 

Lyon was one of scores of suppliants 
asking official favor from Secretary of 
State James Madison in 1801, when the 
dispensation of Jeffersonian Democracy 
was just getting underway.' He wrote 
Madison mainly to press his claim to 
the contract for printing the laws en- 
acted in Congress but, as an added in- 
ducement for its acceptance, he out- 
lined his plan for a national news- 
paper. After painting a vivid picture of 
the newspaper which he envisioned, 
Lyon admitted that “nothing but my 
inability prevents me from reducing 
this plan immediately to practice.”? 
This inability, of course, stemmed nei- 


ther from want of talents nor want of 
1 Like more famous father, Matthew Lyon, 
Congressman who was a victim of 
Sedition Acts, James Lyon was a 
supporter of Jefferson. Before coming to 
edited a pro-Jefferson paper 


City, July 2, 
Madison Pa- 
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imagination, but from the lack of ready 
cash. All he needed to put his scheme 
into operation was the profits from the 
public printing. He urged that the con- 
tract be given to one who would use 
the proceeds to establish a business 
generally interesting to the commu- 
nity, and highly advantageous to every 
cause which depends upon the informa- 
tion of the citizens at large”—in short, 
to James Lyon—rather than to some 
printer who would only keep the profits 
to himself. 


Lyon reasoned that the interests and 
habits of those in the middle and south- 
ern states were so similar that the same 
information and “the same set of senti- 
ments, moral and political” could well 
be disseminated to all of them. Appar- 
ently only Calvinist, and Federalist, 
New England was considered too ab- 
normal to share in the blessings of this 
national newspaper. The news medium 
for the eight remaining states was to 
emanate from a single press operated 
in Washington by Lyon himself. He 
planned to turn out a 16-page pam- 
phiet weekly, which would provide 
“correct intelligence, Foreign, domestic, 
& political” as well as giving just atten- 
tion to “every invention or improve- 
ment to aid the economy of Agricul- 
ture, and manufactures.” The printed 
sheets would then be shipped to branch 
offices throughout the country, where a 
local entrepreneur was to print a cover 
consisting of local news and advertising, 
stitch it to the national sheets, and sell 
the finished product for $2.50 a year. 


The provision for these local printers 
was the final virtue of Lyon’s scheme. 
In addition to making money for the 
publisher and disseminating “correct 
information and political principles,” 
Lyon claimed his project would make 
it possible for even the smallest com- 
munity to support a printing office. By 
his estimates, any printer who could 
round up one hundred subscribers and 
$150 capital to finance a press, type 
and office fixtures could make money— 
$125 per year, to be precise. He pre- 
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dicted success for the printers, aided 
over their initial hurdles by the income 
from the national newspaper, and “im- 
mense advantages to the intelligence, 
the morals, and the happiness of the 
people” from the ensuing wide distribu- 
tion of printing presses. 

But before Lyon could usher in this 
happy state, there was the aforemen- 
tioned matter of financial inability. He 
needed government patronage to set his 
scheme in operation and here Madison 
let him down. Madison’s answer to 
Lyon’s plan has not been located, but 
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it must have had a chastening effect; 
the next year Lyon’s only plea was that 
his American Literary Advertiser be 
made the official organ to announce 
Congressional legislation. This time 
there was no hint of any plan to revo- 
lutionize American journalism with a 
central newspaper to serve as the core 
of local gazettes in communities too 
small to support a newspaper all their 
own. The exploitation of this technique 
was left to 20th-century publishers. 

Whether his plan was seriously pro- 
posed or was only a come-on designed 
to earn him a printing contract with the 
government cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. That he was intrigued by 
thoughts of a national journal is indi- 
cated by the mastheads of two of his 
publications. The Cabinet of the United 
States, a daily, first published in October 
1800, was described there as “a na- 
tional paper by J. Lyon, printed for the 
sovereign people.”* His National Maga- 
zine, which survived four months from 
October 1801 as Washington’s first 
magazine, demonstrated the scope of its 
publisher’s ambitions in its very title. 
Whether visionary journalist or cynical 
job-seeker, Lyon laid out a program 
that has been proven feasible by jour- 
nalists of today—though on a much 
smaller scale. 

DonaLp O. DEWEY 

University of Chicago 

*Lyon and Richard Dinmore to Madison, 
Washington, April 21, 1802. Ibid., XXIV, 49. 

* Wilhelmus Bryan, A History of the 


National Capital (New York: Macmillan, 1914), 
I, 367. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor: 

In my article in the Spring Issue on 
“Adult Preferences in Typography” (pp. 
211-23), the second sentence under “Fig- 
ure 1” on Page 214 should read, “For 
each pair the original [i.e., “good”] title 
page is on the /eft.” I have checked the 
manuscript and the error is mine, having 
worked its way into the final copy. 

I hope this correction can be made a 
matter of record in file copies. 


MERALD E, WROLSTAD 
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MOoLes, ABRAHAM, Théorie de linfor- 
mation et perception esthétique. 
Paris: Flammarion, Editeur, 1958. 
221 pp. No price listed. 


@% COMMUNICATION RESEARCHERS SEEK- 
ing a more specific theoretic framework 
for hypotheses about the communica- 
tion process will find this synthesis of 
perception and information theory of 
great interest. 

The concept of information is intro- 
duced as a measure of complexity of 
the message pattern submitted for the 
perception of the receiver. The amount 
of transmitted information and its con- 
verse, the redundancy of the message, 
depend on the sum of “knowledge” 
common to both, receiver and trans- 
mitter. Only a limited number of mes- 
sage elements (psychophysical units) 
can be processed by the average hu- 
man receiver in a minimum time quan- 
tum (the psychological moment of per- 
ception, as Stroud has called it). If the 
output of the source exceeds this 
amount the “overwhelmed” receiver 


tends to give up the total of the pro- 
posed message pattern and either se- 


lects “forms” within this total pattern 
(known to him from “past experi- 
ence” or abandons the proposition al- 
together and initiates a scanning proc- 
ess in the environment until he “stum- 
bles” upon other “forms” which are 
known to him. “Form” is thus the ex- 
pression of a matching process by 
which incoming patterns are compared 
with patterns already known to the 
organism. 

The process of establishing “form” 
through the comparison of a pattern 
with itself is called autocorrelation. It 
requires the presence of both patterns 
—-the incoming and the already known 
—in other words, it requires a “mem- 
ory.” The comparison, some kind of a 
“bet” as to the identity of the incoming 
message pattern, is made by the human 
receiver less “carefully” and on the ba- 
sis of a more restricted sample of ele- 
ments from the message pattern than a 
statistical rationale would require. 
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Hence the occurrence of “mispercep- 
tions” and the justification of conser- 
vative scientific observation on the 
basis of more methodological sampling 
procedures. 


A special case of perception occurs 
in aesthetics; here two types of infor- 
mation are processed in their fluctu- 
ating interaction: semantic and aes- 
thetic information. Aesthetical infor- 
mation can be at least partially isolated 
through experimental procedures. In 
music or speech, for example, this is 
achieved by playing a recording back- 
ward: nothing but the “sound quality” 
of the message is left for the percep- 
tion and judgment of the experimental 
receiver. An exotic musical message 
will be evaluated almost identically as 
to its aesthetical quality when played 
forward and backward, whereas a mu- 
sical message from the socio-cultural 
environment of the receiver will elicit 
different judgments once it is deprived 
of its semantic information through the 
inversion of the recording. 

The psychological pillars of this the- 
ory are by and large Hull, Lewin, the 
Gestaltists and the psychophysicists. 
This indicates also its limitations. The 
concept of “semantics” lacks the re- 
finement proposed by Osgood’s media- 
tion hypothesis which seems to be 
largely unknown in Europe. The ~ 
ception and memorization 
viewed in an over-simplified fashion. 

On the other hand, the author, direc- 
tor of the Radio and Television Re- 
search Center in Paris, admits frankly 
these shortcomings and proposes his 
theory as an attempt to re-create a 
feeling for the “strangeness” (étrang- 
eté) of the communication process and 
to focus the attention on its material 
aspects. This stimulating intention cer- 
tainly has empirical implications in a 
time where communication is bought 
and sold as one of our chief commodi- 
ties. 

MARTIN KRAMPEN 
Michigan State University 








Book Reviews 


Downs, RosperT B., ed., The First 
Freedom. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1960. 469 pp. 
$8.50. 

% THIS BOOK IS A SUPERB COLLECTION 

of the writings on the freedom to pub- 

lish. It is frankly partisan: all the writ- 
ings distinctly favor undiluted press 
freedom. 

Someone could perform a service by 
doing a similar collection of defenses of 
the freedom of speech and assembly. 

Many editors of such books as this 
would take care to pick selections that, 
by virtue of age, had become respec- 
table. Perhaps a few items, such as 
statements by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and President Eisenhower, have 
been included to sanctify the volume, 
but they are few. 

Most of the collected articles were 
written in the last decade or two. Age 
has not coated them with respectability 
for they will continue to boil blood for 
some time. An example of one of the 
blood boilers is the inclusion of John 
Fischer’s gentle but firm criticism of 
censorship as practiced by the National 
Organization for Decent Literature. 
Fischer’s article happens to be only 
four years old. 

The journalist probably will get the 
most stimulation from a section called 
“Giving Others the Courage of Our 
Convictions: Pressure Groups.” John 
Lardner has a pair of articles here and 
they are filled with delightfully biting 
satire. 

The work of journalists is filtered 
through the book. Heywood Broun is 
represented and so are Bernard De 
Voto, Max Lerner, Edward Weeks, 
H. L. Mencken, Elmer Davis, Gerald 
Johnson and Benjamin Fine. 

Others who have been close to jour- 
nalism, like Carl Sandburg, Archibald 
MacLeish, Mark Van Doren, and Hen- 
ry Steele Commager, have their work 
included. 

These authors, and others, discuss 
obscenity, political subversion and cen- 
sorship, book burning, school book 
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censorship, and the perils of book pub- 
lishing under red and black dictators. 

One of the finest sections contains 
nine examples of court decisions in- 
volving censorship. The authors in- 
clude such distinguished jurists as Cur- 
tis Bok, William O. Douglas, Augustus 
Hand, John M. Woolsey, and Jerome 
Frank. Their ideas make fascinating 
reading. 

A great value of this book is the 
brevity of the articles. Many of them 
are only a page or two. They average 
only five pages apiece. The reader 
rarely has to plow through involved 
writing to get something to bolster his 
support of the right to publish. 

This book should be within easy 
reach of every journalism teacher, ev- 
ery editor, and every editorial writer. 
The student of journalism should 
prowl frequently through its pages. The 
editor should seek guidance from it, 
for assaults on the first freedom come 
often and sometimes in unexpected 
ways. 

GENE GILMORE 
Syracuse University 





HALL, Max, Benjamin Franklin and 
Polly Baker. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1960, 193 pp. $5. 


Y WHAT FUN THE AUTHOR HAD WRIT- 
ing this book! And what fun this re- 
viewer had reading it! Here is a thor- 
oughly scholarly book written with a 
kind of restrained gusto that makes it 
readable from beginning to end. 

Polly Baker (in case you do not 
know) was the wench with a talent for 
forensic oratory who, having been 
haled into court on the charge of hav- 
ing given birth to no less than five bas- 
tard children, made a speech in her own 
defense that not only justified her own 
fecundity (however illegal) but argued 
that “instead of a whipping,” which 
was the penalty usually meted out to 
fornicators, she ought “to have a statue 
erected” to her memory. 

Polly quotes the Bible—“Encrease 
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and multiply’—and she justifies her 
performance socially and politically— 
“Can it be a Crime (in the Nature of 
Things, I mean) to add to the number 
of the King’s Subjects in a new Coun- 
try that really wants People?” What 
the redoubtable Polly was really doing, 
of course, was challenging a Calvinistic 
pattern of thought by appealing to the 
deistic egg-heads of the time (and other 
nonconformists) through an insistence 
on the law of nature. 

The jeu d'esprit first appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, of London, in 
1747, and it was not until many years 
later, when Doctor Franklin was an old 
and respected personage, that he was 
moved to reveal, in a fairly discreet 
privacy, his authorship of Polly’s 
speech as pure invention. By that time 
many well known writers and commen- 
tators had accepted it as a genuine 
piece of Americana and, sometimes, as 
an important social and philosophical 
document. It was actually cited as a 
case in a law review in 1813, and as 
late as 1945 a new edition of a stand- 
ard history of American society cited it 
as a true occurrence. 

Mr. Hall has not only placed the 
speech in its proper frame of reference 
in the philosophy and the literature of 
its times, but he has traced, with un- 
flagging industry and zeal, its progress 
through an amazing series of transmo- 
grifications. And the truly remarkable 
thing about this book is that the au- 
thor’s scholarly and reasonable attitude 
and his passion for exactness and care- 
ful citation never turn the edge of his 
mild amusement at the whole perform- 
ance. 

This little book is a thorough study 
of a small hoax that made a rather 
large noise in the world. One is tempt- 
ed to use that terrific word “definitive.” 
Of course, Mr. Hall could have done 
more with Franklin’s deism, or with 
Diderot, or Raynal—but there was no 
need to thresh old straw. Mr. Hall 
would probably object to “definitive” 
as the word for his book, for he closes 
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it by predicting that “even in the twen- 
ty-first century, someone will surely re- 
incarnate Polly Baker.” 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


MattTuews, T. S., Name and Address. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1960. 309 pp. $4.50. 


 T. S. MATTHEWS’ PLACE IN THE TEM- 
poral journalistic firmament is as former 
managing editor and editor of Time. He 
doesn’t like it; he didn’t like it. He is 
ashamed of his years of participation 
and he is defensive of his frustrated at- 
tempts to improve the “incorrigible 
rudeness of a spoiled, rich, foul- 
mouthed brat.” To his credit, he re- 
fused to be blindly loyal, he writes, de- 
spite all attempts to unction him with 
Time-groupiness. His blunt, final as- 
sessment (anc I quote directly): 
“Time was no more f——— fair in those 
days than it is now.” So much for 
Time! 

Matthews was anonymous as a Time 
editor; he was anonymous as a child, 
and he well may be anonymous today. 
His autobiography is his desperate at- 
tempt to find himself—and he failed. 
But in the process, he has written a 
rare journal. Eschewing a pontificating 
“I Was There,” he has transcribed a 
sensitive, introspective, often poetical, 
examination of the well-springs of a 
guilt-stricken newsman. Anyone inter- 
ested in the motivations, the growth of 
personality and the development of the 
ultimate character of a journalist, will 
find rewarding insights in this work. 

Matthews, the youth, wanted to be a 
poet, a writer of truth and morality 
(Luce once snarled at him, “By what 
right do you put me on the moral de- 
fensive?”) Matthews, the young man, 
wandered into journalism, “a lowering 
decision.” 

Was it? Matthews reflects that he is 
paying the price of a deeply unresolved 
ambivalence, the attraction-repulsion of 
strong male figures, first his father 
(who dominated a fear-ridden child- 
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hood), his contemporaries (always 
near and yet so distant), and finally 
Luce (with whom he identifies as shar- 
ing a guilty conscience). He paid for a 
soul-rending conflict between con- 
science and professional status. 

Matthews seeks for his identity, a 
painful process. But along the way, he 
discovered one lesson about his elders, 
his instructors: “. . . for some reason 
it never occurred to me that they might 
have given me, or helped to give me, a 
wrong idea of myself.” 

WALTER GIEBER 

University of California 


PRESTON, CHARLES, ed., The World of 
the Wall Street Journal. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1959. 485 pp. 
$6.50. 


Y THE WALL STREET JOURNAL IS, OF 
course, a newspaper publishing phe- 
nomenon of recent years. In 1941 its 
circulation was 32,000, ten years later 
it passed 200,000, and it now exceeds 
620,000. Issued simultaneously in five 
cities, the Journal has often been called 
the country’s only national newspaper. 
The reason for this popularity with 
general readers, as well as with those 
who take it for its solid core of finan- 
cial and business news, is shown in the 
approximately 180 pieces reprinted in 
this volume. They demonstrate the pa- 
per’s theory that anything—even eco- 
nomics—can be made interesting if 
told in terms of people, if facts and 
events are placed in a proper back- 
ground, and if, to quote from the 
introduction by Vernon Royster, the 
Journal editor, the staff makes “an ob- 
session of good writing, or at least 
craftsmanlike writing.” Journalism 
teachers wanting to direct their stu- 
dents to models of how the news 
should be written to win readers will 
find this collection a rich storehouse. 
In making the selections for the 
book, Charles Preston, a special con- 
tributor to the Journal, had his eye 
chiefly on pieces “revealing the influ- 
ence of business and economics on 
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our personal lives.” Thus the “world” of 
the Journal is a somewhat constricted 
one. In concentrating on individual 
people, Preston neglects, or was unable 
to find, articles that explain broad eco- 
nomic forces and movements. The 
reader will find very little that will help 
him to understand the wars of this 
century, the stock market crash of 
1929, the depression of the 1930’s, the 
New Deal, and the affluent society of 
the 1950's. 

And although ostensibly a collection 
representing the 70-year history of the 
Journal, more than 70% of the pieces 
come from the last five years, 1958 
alone being represented by 67. There 
are only 11 from the 1940’s. For earl- 
ier years, there are two from 1938, one 
from 1929, three from 1914, three 
from 1907, and two from 1893. Thus 
the book is seriously lacking in its por- 
trayal of the economy of the times of 
as well as the world of. The: Wall Street 


Journal. CuarLes H. BROWN 
The Pennsylvania State University 


JOSEPH, FRANZ M., ed., As Others See 
Us: The United States through For- 
eign Eyes. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
0 University Press, 1959. 360 pp. 

Handbuch der Auslandspresse, edited 
by the Institut fiir Publizistik of the 
Free University, Berlin. Bonn, Ger- 
many: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 
DM 57. 


& HERE ARE TWO EXTREMELY USEFUL 
books for students of international 
communications and the foreign press. 

In As Others See Us, representatives 
of 20 countries give their impressions 
of the United States. Some of the au- 
thors are journalists, others are educa- 
tors or statesmen. But all help us to see 
more clearly the relation of the press to 
the other factors that affect interna- 
tional understanding. 

The 907-page “Handbook of the 
Foreign Press,” compiled by the jour- 
nalism faculty of the Free University 
in Berlin, is unquestionably the most 
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comprehensive work of its kind. It de- 
scribes the press of 192 countries and 
political subdivisions—the press struc- 
ture, history and laws, education for 
journalism, press agencies, and the 
leading papers. The fact that it is in 
German merely stresses again the need 
for communications scholars today to 
know other languages than their own. 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


BUNKER, ROBERT and JoHNn Apair, The 
First Look at Strangers. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 151 pp. $5. 

@% THE AUTHORS TELL AN EXCITING 
story of how some 40 administrators 
and young technicians learned to deal 
with many of the intercultural prob- 
lems involved in sending American aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

To be sure, these participants in the 
Cornell seminar in cross-cultural rela- 
tions did not learn all of the answers. 
Nor do the authors attempt to provide 
a how-to-do-it approach for foreign aid. 

Each summer during 1949, 50, 51 
and 52 a new group of participants 
from the United States and several oth- 
er lands spent five weeks living in an 
alien culture, in this case in Southwest- 
ern United States among Papago, Nav- 
aho and Spanish American communi- 
ties. This book, written by one of the 
students and one of the field directors, 
tells part of what they learned about 
how new technology affects ancient 
cultures and about how to administer 
development programs so as to gain the 
peoples’ confidence and support. 

Although the participants discovered 
general principles which may apply in 
other situations, it seems that the most 
dramatic result was their own learning 
experience. Drawing on the work of 
earlier anthropologists, each of the stu- 
dents tried for a time to see things 
through the eyes of each of the peoples 
with whom he lived. He tried to “sense 
what it is to be a Navaho or a Papago 
or a Spanish American.” With varying 
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degrees of success, the students bridged 
the gap between their own culture, gen- 
erally urban, and that of the peoples 
they visited. They came away with a 
deeper understanding of “how men’s 
methods, beliefs, and behavior are 
functionally related,” and they formed 
some ideas on how new ways of doing 
things might be integrated with the old. 

Journalism teachers and students, as 
well as reporters and others interested 
in cross-cultural communications, will 
find this compact narrative a good eve- 
ning’s reading. American journalists 
have a key role to play in interpreting 
other cultures to members of their own. 
Too frequently they appear to do so 
rather superficially. Might not the an- 
thropologist’s approach and the experi- 
ence of trying to “feel into” a different 
culture give our future reporters much 
better bases and means for interpreta- 


tion? DELBERT T. MYREN 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


REYNOLDS, PAUL R., The Writer and 
His Markets. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1959. 
234 pp. $3.95. 


@ PAUL R. REYNOLDS IN THE WRITER 
and His Markets has fashioned a real- 
istic description on how things actu- 
ally are run in the national word 
market. His cynicism fits the mood of 
the old habitués of the market place; 
his to-the-point writing enables him to 
swiftly sketch the important details that 
must be recorded about the specialty 
trading stations of books, paperbacks, 
magazines, plays, television scripts, and 
movie plots within the word market, 

This will be most valuable to the 
teacher of writing who wants to ac- 
quaint his students with the concept of 
marketing for the first time. There is 
very little new information or novel 
points-of-view for the person who has 
already investigated any of the selling 
processes. 

Mr. Reynolds thinks that writing 
cannot be taught in the total sense and 
offers evidence to support his view. 
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Therefore the teacher who offers this 
book as reading in a course will have 
to use the author as an opponent on 
some points rather than as a proponent. 
However this use is a sound enough 
teaching method and in this case 
should provide interesting insights into 
the art of writing. 

CHARLES HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 


SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A., Effective 
Feature Writing. New York: Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1960. 429 pp. $6. 


% SO MANY BOOKS HAVE BEEN PUB- 
lished on article writing, one might well 
wonder whether an author could find a 
fresh approach to make another worth 
while. Prof. Schoenfeld of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has. 

More than other books in the field, 
this volume quotes heavily from writ- 
ers’ magazines. While this technique at 
times gives a mildly pedantic touch, it 
has the real advantage of providing 
depth and body to observations which 
are too often personal and thin in oth- 
er works. For example, a thorough dis- 
cussion on selecting subjects is offered 
by Chapter 3 (58 footnotes). 

One feature of Schoenfeld’s ap- 
proach will make the book useful in a 
variety of conferences and workshops 
outside college classrooms. He writes 
not only for the inex under- 
graduate but for the housewife, the 
newspaperman, the businessman who 
wants to improve his reports, and other 
mature persons who are not successful 
magazine writers but who are certainly 
not neophytes. 

If many textbooks show little indica- 
tion of journalistic skill, this is one 
which breaks with goguese. Some 
teachers will find his gimmicks (e.g., 
the letters A-P-P-E-A-L head his points 
on reader interest) a bit “cute.” But 
the author still deserves praise for dem- 
onstrating what a good style is by using 
one. 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 
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CAMPBELL, ANGUS, CONVERSE, PHILIP 
E., MILLER, WARREN E., STOKES, 
Donato E., The American Voter. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960. 573 pp. $4.95. 

Y THIS BOOK HAS MORE BREADTH AND 

depth than any other that has so far 

appeared on the voting behavior of 

Americans. 

The breadth comes from the fact 
that the contents are based on the find- 
ings of the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan in not one 
but three presidential political cam- 
paigns—those of 1948, 1952 and 1956 
—obtained nationwide and are not just 
in one city or comparatively small area. 

The depth derives from the use of 
sociological and economic as well as 
political knowledge gleaned from many 
Center surveys and from social science 
literature. 

“The art of voting is not an end in 
itself,” the authors write. “Rather, it is 
a choice of means toward other ends.” 

They then present the data to illus- 
trate the effect of many if not all of the 
factors which influence individual vot- 
ers’ minds. The subject matter is pre- 
sented in five major sections with a 
total of twenty chapters. Section titles 
are: 1) Introductory; 2) Political Aiti- 
tudes and the Vote; 3) The Political 
Context; 4) The Social and Economic 
Context, and 5) The Electoral Deci- 
sion and the Political System. 

It is Section IV which distinguishes 
this book as the headings of the seven 
chapters into which it is separated re- 
veal: 1) Membership in Social Group- 
ings; 2) Role of Social Class; 3) Eco- 
nomic Antecedents of Political Beha- 
vior, 4) Agrarian Political Behavior; 
5) Population Movement; 6) The 
Electoral Effects of Other Social Char- 
acteristics, and 7) Personality Factors 
in Voting Behavior. 

The total effect of this study is to 
reveal that voters’ decision-making is a 
much more complicated process than 
any previous book on this subject has 
suggested. The authors emphasize the 
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importance of social and economic fac- 
tors to show how they ultimately, if not 
immediately, indirectly if not directly, 
condition the electorate. 

The specific findings are not too star- 
tling. As is true of many quantitative 
surveys they confirm what common 
sense or empiricism indicated to be 
true. This is not entirely so, however. 
The book does contain quite a few 
surprises. 

If any point is stressed more than 
others it is that ideologies and aware- 
ness of issues play a small role in help- 
ing the voter make up his mind. 

Numerous case studies of different 
types of voters from all over the coun- 
try help make this book easy reading. 
In both quantity of information and 
quality of presentation, this is the No. 
1 study of its kind. 

Curtis D. MAcDOouGALL 
Northwestern University 


CARTER, JOHN FRANKLIN, Power and 
Persuasion. New York: Duell, 


Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1960. 200 pp. 


$3.95. 


CANNON, JAMES M., ed., Politics U.S.A. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 348 pp. $4.95. 

Y EACH PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION YEAR 

brings forth a spate of books on the 

major candidates in particular and pol- 
itics in general. The 1960 election year 

has produced a glut of such books. A 

few of these prove worthwhile contri- 

butions to our political literature; many 
are without point or permanent value. 

Here we have one of each. 

The only justification for taking no- 
tice of Carter’s Power and Persuasion 
is to warn QUARTERLY readers against 
buying the book on the strength of its 
title. Carter deals neither with the 
structure of political power nor with 
the art of persuasion. The sub-title is a 
bit more accurate: “An Insider’s View 
of American Political Personalities and 
Events from 1930 to 1960.” Even here 
the word “insider” is stretched a bit. 
Carter more often was on the fringes 
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of big-time politics than in the center 
of things. 

John Franklin Carter has had a va- 
ried up-and-down career in journalism, 
the foreign service, and as a political 
speech writer. He has written under a 
number of By-Lines, to wit: Diplomat, 
“J.F.” in the old Life magazine, Jay 
Franklin, Jefferson Chase and Dr. Vlad- 
imar Potts. At last report he was on the 
payroll of New York state. He landed 
there after the 1948 Presidential: cam- 
paign. In that campaign he worked on 
President Truman’s campaign train. 
He was subsequently fired for telling 
“state secrets” in a magazine article. 
He was promptly hired by Mr. Tru- 
man’s erstwhile opponent, Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey, as a speechwriter. Carter 
had no difficulty in making the switch, 
he reports. 

Carter purports to treat soberly “the 
political evolution of America in mid- 
century.” The resultant effort is a 
mish-mash of reminiscences liberally 
sprinkled with errors of fact and Car- 
ter’s political venom. Typical generali- 
zations: in 40 years “the microphone 
had transformed both parties almost 
beyond recognition”; Wilson’s “New 
Freedom . . . was not new and led to 
the greater enslavement of the individ- 
ual citizen by the application of pro- 
gressive income-tax rates...” The 
book is strewn with errors of fact as 
well as with warped interpretations of 
recent history. He also takes a snide 
crack at journalism schools. 

The Cannon book, Politics U.S.A., 
provides a worthwhile contrast. James 
M. Cannon, senior editor, National Af- 
fairs, for Newsweek has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to political litera- 
ture. This is a useful collection of es- 
says, speeches, and interviews on the 
tools and techniques of American poli- 
tics authored by those in the thick of 
today’s political battles. Cannon had a 
bright idea: to get political leaders and 
their aides to put down on paper the 
valuable political wisdom and lore ac- 
cumulated in this country but never 
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found in books. Of the 35 professional 
politicians and others he asked to con- 
tribute, 28 did. Some wrote original 
pieces. Others adapted previously pub- 
lished pieces. Some—e.g., Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon—could not find time to 
write their chapter so Cannon inter- 
viewed them at length with tape re- 
corder. He then provided a rough draft 
which the contributor edited and pol- 
ished. 

Contributors include Senators John 
Kennedy and Hugh Scott, Adlai Ste- 
venson, Governors Edmund “Pat” 
Brown and Abraham Ribicoff, James 
A. Farley, Leonard Hall, and the late 
“Boss” Curley of Boston. As in any 
collection of this kind, the quality of 
contributions is uneven. QUARTERLY 
readers will be particularly interested in 
Louis Harris’s “The Use of Polls in Po- 
litical Campaigns,” and L. Richard 
Guylay’s “Public Relations.” Guylay is 
public relations director for the GOP. 

This book will provide either useful 
lecture material or supplemental read- 


ing for reporting public affairs, politics 
and pressure groups and _ similar 
courses. 


Scott M. CUTLIP 
University of Wisconsin 


KORNHAUSER, WILLIAM, The Politics of 
Mass Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1959. 256 pp. $5. 


Y DURING THE PAST DECADE THE 
analysis of mass culture has been ex- 
tensive, if not, as yet, very incisive. 
Such analyses have been chiefly con- 
cerned with mass cultures woven to- 
gether and, in part, controlled by the 
modern mass media of communication. 
The books and articles have usually 
stated the authors’ concern about the 
degenerative impact of the values of 
the masses on elite culture values in 
the areas of aesthetics, consumers’ 
gods and entertainment, or, alternative- 
ly, have gloried in the mass revolts 
against conventional standards. Such 
analyses have often implicitly equated 
mass society with all modern large and 
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complex societies. Mass society, as Pro- 
fessor Kornhauser uses the term, de- 
velops when “large numbers of people 
are not integrated into any broad social 
groupings.” Thus a pluralist society 
with many organized social groupings 
is not “mass society,” regardless of 
how large or complex it may be. 

The significance of the impact of the 
increasingly dominant mass culture on 
the political process has not been the 
subject of an extensive literature in the 
United States. Now, in Parts II and III 
of The Politics of Mass Society, Pro- 
fessor William Kornhauser, of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the University 
of California, provides a brilliant col- 
lection of vignettes of various aspects 
of the relations between mass society 
and authority, community, social class- 
es, mass movements, the intellectuals, 
the middle classes, and the various 
various types of isolated workers. Part 
I, the first half of the book, deals with 
the theory of mass society. 

The author’s thesis is that “mass pol- 
itics in democratic society, therefore, is 
anti-democratic, since it contravenes 
the constitutional order. The extreme 
case of mass politics is the totalitarian 
movement, notably communism and 
fascism.” He generalizes on “the con- 
ditions which favor mass movements 
destructive of political order and civil 
liberty.” But he concludes that liberal 
democracy fosters a social pluralism 
which results in a plurality of inde- 
pendent and limited-function groups 
which serve as buffers between masses 
and governing elites, while at the same 
time pressuring elites into a healthy 
flexibility. “The major guarantee 
against the aggrandizement of power 
by elites is the existence of a plurality 
of groups that are equal enough in 
power to generate genuine competitors 
for leadership in the several levels of 
political society.” The present study 
has sought to show that directly acces- 
sible elites make ready targets for mass 
movements. Constitutions and other 
appropriate institutional devices are 
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needed to regulate access to elites and 
reduce pressures on them. The nihilism 
of masses is a great threat to liberal 
democracy, as is the proliferation of 
bureaucratization; but ultimately the 
flexibility of liberal democracy provides 
a stronger political system than mass 
society and/or authoritarian govern- 
ment. This is the thesis and the faith of 
this thoughtful, polemical book. 

This reviewer is indebted to the au- 
thor for a needed sharpening of the 
definition and delineation of the condi- 
tions of mass society, and for the be- 
ginnings of theoretical analysis of some 
aspects of modern mass society. Pro- 
fessor Kornhauser has produced a 
scholarly book replete with evidence of 
wide reading and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the pertinent literature. Strewn 
through this work, also, are numerous 
bits of data based on empirical evi- 
dence. 

WILLIAM ALBIG 
University of Illinois 


NeusTaDT, RicHaRD E., Presidential 
Power. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1960. 224 pp. $5.95. 


% CANDIDATE JACK KENNEDY IS NOT 
the only person sketching a “new fron- 
tier” in politics. A Columbia Univer- 
sity professor, possessing a backlog of 
realistic experience as an administra- 
tive assistant in Washington, explores a 
“new frontier” in this straight-line, sin- 
gle purpose analysis of Presidential 
power. 

His challenging volume shatters a 
good many illusions held by laymen 
concerning the authority resident in 
the office of the Chief Executive. His 
principal purpose, however, is not to 
break glassware in the china shop of 
conventional political thinking, al- 
though serving as an excellent intro- 
duction to his major theme. Rather he 
plots a refreshingly sagacious course of 
behavior for a White House occupant 
who seeks to gain real power and, im- 
portantly, to conserve it during his dif- 
ficult years in office. 
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Why has the Neustadt volume im- 
portance for those who lecture on 
communications, conceptualize public 
opinion from the podium, or take an 
occasional respite from quantitative 
studies? At first glance the author's 
tour de force may seem not for them. 
But in the broadest sense it should be 
very much up their alley. Although the 
main currents of the book touch public 
opinion problems tangentially, they go 
to nerve centers of power politics, and 
are filaments that touch “publics” 
within the political community. 

Certainly the administrative-legisla- 
tive struggle for power in Washington; 
the pitfalls that strew the path of a 
President (“The Presidency is no place 
for amateurs”); and the role of the 
“Washington community” (Congress 
and the bureaucrats) in reacting to 
Presidential action or inaction, occupy 
the main core of the book nevertheless 
there are other influences operating in 
the political environment. 

The imprecise jumble of impressions 
of Presidential standing held outside of 
Washington is a factor operating most- 
ly in the background as a conditioner, 
says Neustadt, not the determinant of 
what the “Washington community” will 
do about Presidential requests. But, the 
author adds, the prevalent impressions 
of a President’s public standing tend to 
define the limits of what Washington- 
ians “will do for him, or do to him.” 
And Congress and the bureaucrats 
usually react to Presidential policy “in 
light of what they conceive to be their 
own interest.” The President’s power is 
not to gain acquiescence by “com- 
mand.” 


Thus “persuasion” becomes “give- 


and-take” in the Presidential office. 
Even those outside of Congress and 
the formal structure of the Federal 
Government have means of “give-and- 
take.” Witness the defiance of General 
MacArthur in the Korean campaign 
and Governor Faubus in the Little 
Rock setting. In these cases, Truman 
and Eisenhower permitted the erosion 
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of their power, unnecessarily, it would 
seem, as the author views these events. 

The account of the Truman adminis- 
tration’s achievement in making the 
Marshall Plan a success is a fascinating 
story, unique in the way Neustadt con- 
ceives its evolvement. This is manna 
for realists in the study of opinion 
management. Truman made his contri- 
bution by exploiting his advantages. 
He guarded his power prospects in the 
course of making crucial “choices.” 
Neustadt uses “choices” rather than 
“decisions” in light of his thesis on 
“persuasion” and “give-and-take.” 

The estimate of President Eisenhow- 
er in office will not please his devoted 
followers. In effect, he permitted him- 
self to become a prisoner of the “insti- 
tutionalized Presidency,’ thus cutting 
himself off from relevant information. 
He came into office “to crown a repu- 
tation not to make one.” The most in- 
hibiting effect of Ike’s past career lay 
in his image of himself, Neustadt be- 
lieves. “He generally thought of him- 
self the hero others thought him.” 

Again, Eisenhower held the concept 
of “the good man above politics,” emu- 
lating the Father of his Country, but at 
the moment of his re-election, “history 
caught up with him in giant jumps: 
Hungary and Suez, and George 
Humphrey, others followed.” 

Throughout his analysis, the author 
stresses that the President to be effec- 
tive “must be effective as a teacher to 
the public.” This recalls Pendleton 
Herring’s earlier comment that the 
first responsibility of a statesman in a 
democracy is to make the system work. 
. . . He carries the public along with 
him. . . . He teaches the need for ac- 
tion. In short, “he must be an educator 
in the broadest sense of the term.” 
And Lindsay Rogers: “Leadership can- 
not be spasmodic.” 

Neustadt develops this line of 
thought: 

“And whether his [the President’s] 
own doings teach the lesson he intends 
depends on what he did before and 
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what happens next as understood by 
them [the public constituencies]... . 
It is not a scholar’s job—or Madison 
Avenue’s.” 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


HARWELL, GEORGE C., Technical Com- 
munication. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. 332 pp. 
$3.95. 


MARDER, DaNreEL, The Craft of Tech- 
nical Writing. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 400 pp. 
$5. 

Y ENGINEERS AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC- 

and mechanical-minded persons ordi- 

narily are not strong writers, yet “Many 
engineers,” reports George C. Harwell 
of Duke University, “estimate that 

75% of their time is given not tc doing 

technical work itself but to communi- 

cating ideas about that work to other 
people.” So in a textbook for engineer- 
ing students that would be useful also 
to practicing engineers and “persons 
studying and practicing in several other 
fields—notably: business, medicine, 
forestry, and the physical sciences,” 

Harwell sets off to show what good 

writing is, stressing “underlying prin- 

ciples instead of a variety of surface 
practices.” 

It’s Harwell’s idea that “Whether the 
field is technical or not, the basic ele- 
ments of good writing are always the 
same.” The elements the author is most 
concerned with are accuracy, clarity, 
simplicity, and readability. 

Harwell’s style and treatment are 
flawless. His organization of material— 
including his glossary of usage—makes 
this book more valuable generally as a 
grammar and rhetoric reference work 
than many similar books directed to 
less focused audiences. 

A part of the book deals in a broad 
way with the subject of writing, and 
then there are chapters on the special 
problems of business letters, reports 
(Harwell calls this section the heart of 
his book), technical articles (for pro- 
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fessional journals, trade magazines and 
house organs), and oral communica- 
tion. In his chapter “Oral Communi- 
cation” is found a persuasive six-point 
program for controlling nervousness, 
“a perfectly natural and honorable re- 
action” to the anticipation of getting 
up on a platform. There is a thorough 
yet compact chapter on tables and fig- 
ures and how to prepare and use them. 
Each chapter is a complete unit, allow- 
ing the teacher in making assignments 
to skip around in any order he wishes. 

Like Harwell, Daniel Marder of the 
University of Pittsburgh, in his book, 
The Craft of Technical Writing, looks 
upon technical writing as being no dif- 
ferent from other forms of writing. 
“In technical writing, only the subject 
is technical. . . . Whether the subject 
is technical or non-technical, effective 
writing comes about through the 


knowledge and application of rhetorical 
principles,” is his observation. His book 
deals largely with these principles, ap- 
plying them to writing situations en- 


countered by scientists and technical 
men. The book is a bit more involved 
than Harwell’s, directed, the author 
says, to “upper-class students and the 
large group of professionals who have 
recognized on the job their inadequate 
preparation and their need for clear 
and precise communication.” There are 
some footnotes and a small bibliogra- 
phy. 
Particularly useful is Marder’s Chap- 
ter 15, “The Precise Use of Language.” 
His readers should be impressed with 
his argument for careful word selec- 
tion: “The precaution observed in tests 
and experiments to make sure the facts 
are accurate must also be observed in 
the selection of words which represent 
those facts.” 

The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: The Craft (of writing), Tech- 
niques of Organization, Structure of 
the Whole, Techniques of Style, and 
Some End Products (a section describ- 
ing reports, memos, letters, articles, 
and speeches). 
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Actually, the Harwell and the Mar- 
der books are quite similar. Each has 
examples of the various forms of tech- 
nical writing, each has assignmerts at 
the ends of chapters, each has an in- 
dex, each runs a listing of A.S.A. ab- 
breviations for scientific and engineer- 
ing terms; but, more important, each is 
competently written. The college in- 
structor looking for a good new text- 
book for a technical writing course 
should see both volumes. 

Roy PauLt NELSON 
University of Oregon 


ARNOLD, EDMUND C., Profitable News- 
paper Advertising. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1960. 136 pp. 
$4.50. 


®% THIS BOOK IS AS FUNCTIONAL AS A 
callus and about as rough. 

The author, editor of Linotype 
News, has written a book for retailers 
telling them how to plan and prepare 
advertisements for newspapers. The 
book is simply written, well illustrated, 
and easy to follow. It contains a series 
of “rules” on the use of type, pictures, 
signatures and other aspects of good 
layout design. While any good display 
salesman offers the same advice, too 
few retail ads follow the suggestions 
given in the book. 

The book would make a good 
Christmas present from the local news- 
paper to all retail advertisers who per- 
sist in running borax advertising. The 
author makes a strong pitch for open, 
uncluttered ads. 

Ambitious retailers and _ inexperi- 
enced newspaper space salesmen will 
find the book valuable. It summarizes 
the best practices in retail advertising 
today. 

The book is too superficial for col- 
lege courses. It concentrates on “how- 
to” and seldom tells why. None of the 
information is documented. Advertis- 
ing instructors will find it repetitious. 

This is definitely a trade book. 

ROLAND L. Hicks 
Pennsylvania State University 
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AULT, Puit, News Around the Clock. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1960. 179 pp. $2.75. 


&% WRITTEN FOR TEEN AND PRE-TEEN 
age readers, this book gives some of 
the excitement and thrills of press asso- 
ciation correspondence during the past 
century. One useful chapter rounds up 
how news is collected from around the 
world for the ultimate purchaser of a 
news publication. A worthy addition to 
the somewhat limited pre-college libra- 
ry on journalism. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


CANHAM, ERwin D., ed., Man’s Great 
Future. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1959. 192 pp. 
$4. 


Y READERS OF THE JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY who did not have an opportu- 
nity to read the SOth anniversary 
edition of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor in 1959 will find in this volume a 
condensed version of the content of 
articles submitted by 43 correspondents 
of the newspaper living in all parts of 
the world. 

The Monitor chose to observe its 
first half century of daily publication 
by means of an authoritative examina- 
tion of the age into which mankind is 
now moving rather than to follow the 
traditional anniversary pattern of his- 
torical reviews, illustrated with “then 
and now” pictures. 

That the Monitor was able to do this 
in the significant fashion recaptured in 
the pages of this volume offers addi- 
tional testimony to support its enviable 
standing among the major newspapers 
of the world. 

Five major issues now challenging 
mankind are treated. 

The first is “Freedom of Space: A 
New Vision Beckons.” This is fol- 
lowed, in order, by “Awakening of 
Peoples: Abdul Listens to Tomorrow,” 
“Man and Nature: More Triumphs 
Ahead,” “Man’s’ Relation to Man: 
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Freedom for Spiritual Unfoldment,” 
and “Nations Living Together: Poten- 
tials for Peace.’ 

Two major themes—progress and 
freedom—dominate the summary. The 
contributors carefully stressed the 
strides man has made in dealing with 
the awesome realities of the first dec- 
ade of the second half of the century 
and to what extent he has found it pos- 
sible to improve human relations. 

While there is an undertone of op- 
timism in treatment of the five issues 
there are still sufficient warning signals 
to prevent any reader from experienc- 
ing a feeling of enraptured compla- 
cency. 

Editor Canham made the Monitor’s 
concern about the shape of the future 
clear in his introduction to the volume 
when he wrote: 


This is the Monitor’s response to the 
needs of its readers, and of a wide 
public, at this moment in history. It 
should serve as a challenge to thinkers. 
All too great is the evidence of apathy, 
and of the acceptance of false material- 
ist values in many parts of the world. 
Nowhere is this somnolence more men- 
acing than in the United States. 


If the future proves to be “great,” 
Mr. Canhain believes it will be due to 
man’s total acceptance of his civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers—The State University 


JOHNSON, PALMER O., RAO, MUNA- 
MARTY S., Modern Sampling Meth- 
ods. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1959. 87 pp. $4. 

% THIS VOLUME OFFERS FIVE EXAM- 

ples of complex multi-stage sampling 

designs. For some types of problems a 

combination of designs is more efficient 

than one of the discrete designs. For 
example, the fifth model in this volume 
is multi-stage probability systematic 
cluster sampling. The book has a math- 
ematical appendix and a bibliography. 

CHILTON R. BusH 
Stanford University 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


Advertising Exposure: Audiences, Issues 
and Advertising Pages, Reader's Digest. 
Saturday Evening Post. Life. Look. v. 1. 
Pleasantville, N.J.: Reader’s’ Digest 
Assn., 1960. Apply. 

A study, conducted by Alfred Politz, of 
the audience characteristics of four prom- 
inent magazines and the exposure to their 
advertising. 

ALLAWAY, Howarp, Should Editors Give 
the Public What It Wants? Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska, School of Jour- 
nalism, 1959. (Studies in Nebraska 
Journalism, No. 1) 9 pp. Apply. 

A talk by the editor of Popular Science 
Monthly. 

BACHMAN, JoHN W., The Church in the 
World of Radio-Television. New York: 
Association Press, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 
The author, professor of practical the- 

ology at Union Theological Seminary in 

New York, attempts a philosophical anal- 

ysis of the relationship between broad- 

casting and Christianity. 

BALLARD, BETTINA, In My Fashion. New 
York: David McKay, 1960. 312 pp. 
$4.50. 

Although the author, for twenty years 
fashion editor of Vogue in Paris and New 
York, devotes much of her material to 
fashion design, an equal part concerns 
fashion editing. 

BELKNAP, JOHN, Management and Crea- 
tive Advertising, Toronto: Burns and 
MacEachern, 1959. $2. 

A 45-page book by a Canadian adver- 
tising man, telling management what ad- 
vertising can do for it. 

BERGER, MEYER, Meyer Berger's New 
York. New York: Random House, 
1960. 322 pp. $4.95. 

The city, as seen by the author in his 
“About New York Column” in the New 
York Times, 1953-1959. 

Brack, Georce, Listen, Mr. President! 
ee Chilton, 1960. 244 pp. 

5 

Analysis of problems faced by advertis- 
ing management which covers publica- 
tions, directory and catalog advertising, 
direct mail, sales aid, publicity, and ex- 
hibits. 
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BrisToL, Lee Hastinos, ed., Developing 
the Corporate Image: A Management 
Guide to Public Relations. New York: 
Scribner, 1960. 298 pp. $5.95. 

various publics 


Articles analyzing the 
business serves. 

Brown, W. Buruie, The People’s Choice: 
The Presidential Image in the Cam- 
paign Biography. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University, 1960. $4. 
Surveys hundreds of campaign biogra- 

phies published since 1824 and analyzes 

what the various writers thought Ameri- 
cans wanted in a president. 

BRUCKER, HERBERT, Men in the Dark. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1960. (John Peter Zenger Lecture No. 
6) 12 pp. Apply. 

The author points out some of the bar- 
riers to freedom of information caused by 
reporters themselves. 

CARDAMONE, TOM, Advertising Agency 
and Studio Skills. New York: Watson- 
Guptill, 1960. 125 pp. $4.75. 

“A guide to the preparation of art and 
mechanicals for reproduction.” 

CareLess, J.M.S., Brown of the GLOBE: 
The Voice of Upper Canada, 1818- 
1859. Toronto: Macmillan, 1959. 354 

$6.50. 

The life of George Brown, publisher of 
the Toronto Globe. 

Circulation and Rate Trends of Daily 
Newspapers, 1946-1958. New York: 
Association of National Advertisers, 155 
E. 44th St., 1959. 113 pp. $10 to in- 
stitutions. 

Also includes data on Sunday newspa- 
pers, Sunday magazines and comics. 
CUTLER, JOHN HENRY, Put It on the Front 

Page, Please! New York: Ives Wash- 

burn, 1960. $3.75. 

Experiences of a husband and wife 
team who started a weekly newspaper, the 
Duxbury Clipper, in Duxbury, Mass. 
DEUTSCHMANN, PAUL J., News-Page Con- 

tent of Twelve Metropolitan Dailies. 

East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 

sity, Communications Research Center, 

1959. 159 pp. Apply. 

A study whose purpose, according to 
the author, “is to demonstrate in a num- 
ber of quantitative ways the nature of the 
qualitative differences we observe as we 
read these several papers.” 

Goocu, DonaLp B., ed., The Search for 
Certainty in Advertising. Ann Arbor: 
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University of Michigan, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1960. (Michigan 
Advertising Papers, No. 3) 99 pp. $4. 

Various speakers discuss research in ad- 
vertising, the concept of marketing, and 
scientific procedures for arriving at effec- 
tive decisions within an organization. 
GREENHILL, L. P. and others, eds., The 

Role of Production in Televised Instruc- 

tion. Urbana: National Association of 

Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory 

Hall, 1960. 100 pp. $2. 

“Report of a seminar for production 
personnel sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters at 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, August 26-28, 1959.” 
Hawkins, ARTHUR, ed., The First Annual 

of American Illustration, New York: 

Hastings House, 1960. 

Reproductions of various types of illus- 
trations—editorial, advertising, television 
and others-—used during the year. 

Hit, Conrap, The Aberrant Image of 
Advertising. Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska, School of Journalism, 1960. 
(Series No. 6) 57 pp. Apply. 

The author explores the thesis that the 
public’s concept of advertising is partially 
inherent in the nature of advertising, but 
also reflects the personality of the viewer. 
HoLMEs, Pres.ey D., Jr., Television Re- 

search in the Teaching-Learning Proc- 

ess. Detroit: Wayne State University, 

Division of Broadcasting, 1959. 152 pp. 

Apply. 

An analysis and correlation of available 
data relating television to teaching and 
learning. 

MARKHAM, JAMES W., A Cuvumparative 
Analysis of Foreign News in Newspa- 
pers of the United States and Canada. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University, School of Journalism, Grad- 
uate Studies and Research, 1959. 36 pp. 
Apply. : 

“The immediate objective of this study 
was to determine the volume and kind of 
foreign news published over a period of 
time in a group of our outstanding dailies; 
to determine the proportionate allocation 
of their columns on a day-to-day basis 
among a selected few world news areas; 
and to make a cross-cultural comparison 
of U.S. press performance with that of 
some commonly called ‘prestige’ papers or 
the responsible papers of other countries.” 
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MeEpuIn, C. J., Yearbook Layout. Ames: 
Iowa State University Press, 1960. 132 
pp. $3.95. 

“The purpose of this book is to present 
and discuss successful page layouts in 
such a way as to stir your creative imagi- 
nation and to make clear the effective use 
of techniques that will produce interesting. 
and effective layouts for your school an- 
nual.” 

MERRIHUE, WILLARD V., Managing by 
Communication. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960, 306 pp. $7. 

Emphasizes the use of effective com- 
munication in managing employee, com- 
munity and union relations work. 

Mix, KATHERINE Lyon, A Study in Yel- 
low: The YELLOW BOOK and Its 
Contributors. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas, 1960. $5. 

Survey, history and thumb-nail sketches 
of contributors of a British quarterly of 
the 1890s. 

Morin, Epoar, The Stars. New York: 
Grove Press, 1960. $1.95. (Evergreen 
Profile Book 7) 

A Frenchman writes a philosophical 
and sociological analysis of the cult of 
movie star worship. 

Morrison, JAMES, Typography. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska, School of Jour- 
nalism, 1960. (Contributions to Bibli- 
ography in Journalism series, no. 6) 
27 pp. Apply. 12 
An unannotated bibliography broken 

down by subject, and including periodical 

articles. 

OBER, BERNARD H., Measuring Television’s 
Audience. New York: A. C. Nielsen 
Co., 1960. Apply. 

A simple, up-to-date explanation of TV 
rating systems. 

PETERSON, WiLBuR, Organizations, Publi- 
cations and Directories in the Mass 
Media of Communications. Yowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1960. 24 pp. 85c. 
Pt. 1 contains names of major organiza- 

tions, their p , functions and publi- 

cations; Pt. 2 lists publications within 
each area; Pt. 3, directories in the various 
media. 

The Polish Press Today. Warsaw: Kwar- 
talnik Prasonznawezy, Palac Kultury 1 
Nauki, 1959. 203 pp. 

Special foreign-language edition, includ- 
ing English, of Kwartalnik Prasoznawczy, 
devoted to press and journalism in con- 
temporary Poland. 
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Political Broadcast Catechism. 4th ed. 
Washington: National Association of 
Broadcasters, 1771 N St., N.W., 1960. 
Apply. 

Questions and answers, prepared by the 
N.A.B.’s_ legal council, covering many 
points likely to arise in connection with 
political broadcasting. 

“The Profitable Difference”: A Study of 
the Magazine Market... Its Size, 
Quality, and Buying. New York: Mag- 
azine Advertising Bureau of Magazine 
Publishers Association, 444 Madison 
Avenue, 1960. 

“Traditionally, media research has been 
principally concerned with measuring the 
size of audience and describing audience 
in terms of demographic data and owner- 
ship of various household possessions. ‘A 
Study of the Magazine Market’ goes be- 
yond the traditional pattern in that it 
measures the dollar value of actual con- 
sumer purchases, together with the degree 
of media exposure, and the relationship of 
one to the other.” 

SANDAGE, CHARLES A. and VERNON FRy- 
BURGER, eds., Readings in Advertising. 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard Irwin, 1960. 
$5.95. 

Selected articles on a number of aspects 
of modern advertising. 

STEPHENSON, Howarp, ed., Handbook of 
Public Relations. New York: F. W. 
Dodge, 1960. $13.75. 

Twenty-nine contributors discuss prin- 
ciples and standard procedures and types 
of research in public relations. 

TEBBEL, JoHN, Trade Magazine Circula- 
tion. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1959. $3. 
The history, theory and practice of 

business publications, with a summary of 

major trends. 

U.S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE. BUSINESS AND 
DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Economic Summary: Printing and Pub- 
lishing and Allied Industries. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1959. 
(vol. 1, no. 1, May-June, 1959) $1 a 
year. 

A four-sheet monthly 
trends and statistics. 

U.S. House. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE, Educational Televi- 
sion. Summary of Supplemental Field 
Hearing. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 


summary of 
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“On H.R. 32, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to assist in the 
establishment and improvement of certain 
television broadcasting facilities.” 

U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON THE JuDI- 
ciaRY, Control of Obscene Material, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments and Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. 177 pp. 

Discusses censorship of books and mag- 
azines. 

U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON THE JuDI- 
ciaRY, Technique of Soviet Propaganda, 
Study Presented by the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 

Describes in detail the psychological 
means used and some common fallacies of 
Communism. 

WECHSLER, James A., Reflections of an 
Angry Middle-Aged Editor, New York: 
Random House, 1960. $3.95. 

The editor of the New York Post dis- 
cusses today’s trends and issues. 

WuirTe, THEODORE H., The View from the 
Fortieth Floor. New York: Sloan, 
1960. $4.95. 

The author, formerly one of Collier's 
chief correspondents, writes a novel about 
the collapse of a major publishing firm. 
Who’s Who in Magazine Distribution. 

New York: Ziff-Davis, 1960. 304 pp. 

The first part contains a listing of mag- 
azine distributors arranged alphabetically 
by locale; the second part, a list of na- 
tional distributors. 

Witcox, WaLTER, Liberal Educational and 
Professional Journalism Education. 
Iowa City: State University of Iowa, 
1959. (Iowa Studies in Mass Commu- 
nications, No. 2) 49 pp. 

An analysis of course work completed 
by students of selected journalism schools, 
describing statistically the relationship be- 
tween the professional journalism content 
of their programs and the liberal arts 
content. 

WISEMAN, MAxINE and others, Producing 
the Duplicated School Newspaper. 
Ames: Iowa State University Press, 
1959. 84 pp. $1. 

A manual of methods. 
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34 IT WAS A SEASON OF CRITICISM OF MASS MEDIA PERFORMANCE. THE ATTACK 
on television that followed the revelation of fraudulence in quiz shows was basic. 
Among major recommendations for changes and regulation in television were 
those of scholars who testified before the Federal Communications Commission 
on programming and advertising. A standards committee, research into television’s 
effect on public taste, announcement by stations that their licenses are up for re- 


newal, and divorce of advertising from concern with program content were advo- 
cated respectively by Paul Lazarsfeld, Ithiel Pool, Gilbert Seldes, and Charles 
Siepmann. Meanwhile, the newspaper press received a share of the same. 

The Hearst interests sold the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph to the Post-Gazette. 
Samuel I. Newhouse bought into the Springfield, Mass., newspapers, with provi- 
sion for future controlling interest, and into the Denver Post. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and com- 
munications and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology 
and sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Publications cited 
in this issue include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; ASNE Bul., American 
Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; E&P, Editor 
& Publisher; Harv. Bus. Rev., Harvard Business Review; J. Ab. & Soc. Psych., Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; J. Bdcstg., Journal of 
Broadcasting; J. Educ. Psych., Journal of Educational Psychology; J. Ed., Journalism Educator; JQ, 
Journalism Quarterly; M/S, Media/scope; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; New Rep., 
New Republic; Nswk., Newsweek; NR, Nieman Reports; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion 
Quarterly; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Rep., Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; TV. 
Television; TV Age, Television Age. 
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250. ADLER, LEE. Phasing research into 
a marketing plan. Harv. Bus. Rev. 38:3 
pp113-122 May-June.—Marketing research 
is too preoccupied with narrow studies and 
rigorous methodology. Long-range research 
Pp are advised with each part re- 
lated to the whole and each supplying ad- 
ditional data to the general information 
fund. 

251. ANoNyMous. Boom abroad: can 
U.S. advertisers keep pace? PI 271:10 p20 


June 3.—A special PI issue (nearly 40 
pages) given to an appraisal of the 
growth, scope and prospects of export ad- 
vertising. Included are: agencies, U.S. ex- 
port products, the problems of multi-lin- 
gual copy and foreign media, and studies 
of current successful advertisers abroad. 


252. —Co-op advertising: why its use 
grows despite widespread cbuses. PI 271: 
7 pp26-30 May 13.—Despite the discon- 
tinuance of co-op by the auto industry it 
is growing. The difficulty of coordinating 
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co-op timing and appeals at the retail level 
with national advertising objectives re- 
mains a thorny one. Its uses seem to out- 
weigh its abuses, however. 

253. —-Madison ave. studies its mirror. 
Bus. Wk. p86 April 30.—To circumvent 
more government regulations and cynicism 
among consumers, admen see a facelifting 
job ahead of them. 

254. —Newspapers in the ’60s. PI 271: 
4 p 26 Apr. 22.—Despite the onslaught of 
newer media, newspapers are still captur- 
ing over 30% of all ad dollars. The plus 
factors of color, research, promotion, more 
creative national selling are examined in 
this newspaper symposium issue. 

255. —State control of bait advertising. 
Yale LJ 69:5 pp830-46 April.—First court 
application of Printer’s Ink-type statute to 
bait advertising opens the way for a num- 
ber of states to take action against the of- 
fering for sale an item not actually in- 
tended for sale. 

256. Cozan, Lez W. Type of mailing 
and effectiveness of direct mail advertising. 
J. Appl. Psych. 44:3 pp175-6 June.—First- 
class mailing of promotion piece for a 
professional journal produced more re- 
turns (5.2% vs. 2.3%) than third-class 
mailing. 

257. GRAUSTEIN, A. R. Is marketing 
research over-stressing technique, abso- 
lutes? It may be so, says Graustein. Ad. 
Age 31:26 pp79-84 June 27.—Lever Bros. 
research director feels that much experi- 
mental research is setting up too stringent 
requirements for absolute results, when 
relative results will suffice. 

258. SmMon, Morton J. What is legal 
status of combination rates? M/S 4:5 
pp62-8 May.—The range of official media 
buying forms in the advertising agency 
fieid is discussed, and they reveal many 
omissions and inadequacies. Several forms, 
each with a specific purpose, are deemed 
better than one all-purpose attempt. 

See also Nos. 321, 324, 332, 348. 


Audience Analysis 


259. CARSON, ARNOLD §S. and A. I. Ra- 
BIN. Verbal comprehension and communi- 
cation in white and Negro children. J. 
Educ. Psych. 51:2 pp47-51 April—In a 
study of Lansing, Mich., school children, 
the authors found northern whites highest 
on verbal communication index, northern 
Negroes next, and southern Negroes low- 
est. 


QUARTERLY 


260. FisHMAN, JosHua A, New York's 
non-English dailies and the deliverymen’s 
strike. JQ 37:2 pp241-54 Spring. 

261. Haskins, Jack B. Pre-testing edi- 
torial items and ideas for reader interest. 
JQ 37:2 pp224-30 Spring. 

262. Tocu, Hans H., et al. The wrath 
of the bigot: an analysis of protest mail. 
JQ 37:2 pp173-85 Spring. 

See also Nos. 269, 352, 370-1, 373. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


263. Apams, J. Stacy and BRowNING 
HorrMan. The frequency of self-refer- 
ence statements as a function of general- 
ized reinforcement. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 60:3 pp384-9 May.—In fake inter- 
views, experimenters reinforced self-refer- 
ence statements by nodding, saying “mmm- 
hum.” They found self-reference increased 
markedly in respondents’ answers to ques- 
tions. Importance and dangers of rein- 
forcement stressed for all interviewers. 

264, ALTMAN, IRWIN and ELLIoTT Mc- 
Ginnigs. Interpersonal perception and 


communication in discussion groups of 
varied attitudinal composition. J. Abnorm. 
& Soc. Psych. 60:3 pp390-5 May.—In 


groups attitudinally balanced (same num- 
ber on either side of problem) there was a 
reduction in discussion and in attempts to 
influence members holding divergent points 
of view. 

265. BraGa, Giorcio. Toward a gen- 
eral theory of communication. PROD 3:9 
pp12-14 May. 

266. BREHM, Jack W. Attitudinal con- 
sequences of commitment to unpleasant 
behavior. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 60:3 
pp379-83  May.—A person pledged to 
carry out unpleasant behavior comes to 
like it more if he gets non-supportive 
rather than supportive information about 
the task, an experiment involving school 
children’s eating of disliked vegetables in- 
dicates. 

267. CRANSTON, Pat. Political conven- 
tion broadcasts: their history and influ- 
ence. JQ 37:2 pp186-94 Spring. 

268. CURRIER, FreD. Economic theory 
and its application to newspapers. JQ 37: 
2 pp255-60 Spring. 

269. MANIs, MELVIN. The interpreta- 
tion of opinion statements as a function of 
recipient attitude. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 60:3 pp340-44 May.—Opinionated 
subjects, listening to talks on fraternities, 
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rated biased communicators as more ex- 
treme than they were, saw neutral com- 
municators as favoring their (the listen- 
ers’) point of view. 

270. McGume, WILLIAM J. Cognitive 
consistence and attitude change. J. Ab- 
norm, & Soc. Psych. 60:3 pp345-53 May. 
—Socratic method of inducing attitude 
change (showing subject logical inconsis- 
tencies among his views) was found to be 
effective in an imental test. 

271. McGuire, WiuiaM. Direct and 
indirect persuasive effects of dissonance- 
producing messages. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 60:3 pp354-8 May.—A dissonance- 
producing message may create no attitude 
change on an explicit issue, yet create 
change on logically related, but unmen- 
tioned issues. 

272. ZUCKERMAN, MarvIN, The effects 
of subliminal and supraliminal suggestion 
on verbal productivity, J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 60:3 pp404-11 May.—Subliminal 
suggestions (WRITE MORE or DON’T 
WRITE) influenced the number of words 
subjects put down in to ambigu- 
ous Thematic Apperception Test pictures. 
Supraliminal suggestions did not work so 
well. 


Communicator Analysis 


273. GTEBER, WALTER. How the “gate- 
keepers” view local civil liberties news. 
JQ 37:2 pp199-205 Spring. 

See also No. 289. 


Community Press 


274. ANonyMous. Each subscriber 
worth $162, New York state loss award 
indicates. Am. Press. 78:6 pi8 April.— 
Appraisal commission pays weekly pub- 
lisher $35,700 for loss of 220 subscribers 
and drop in advertising resulting from in- 
undation of homes by reservoir. 

275. GrizB, WARREN. How hometown 
press is making out in the advertising 
“numbers game.” Nat, Pub. 60:4 p7 April. 
—General manager of Weekly Newspaper 
Representatives discusses results of re- 
search and promotion on national linage. 


Content Analysis 
276. KNIGHT, OLIVER. The grand re- 
monstrance. POQ 24:1 pp77-84 Spring.— 
Content analysis of the “grand remon- 
strance” against Charles I reveals a pre- 
dominance (56 of 204) of clauses in the 
“economic” category, an emphasis the au- 
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thor says historians have overlooked. Con- 
tent analysis reported to be a “valuable 
augmentation of the historian’s internal 
criticism.” 

277. MIDDLETON, RussELL. Fertility 
values in American magazine fiction, 1916- 
1956. POQ 24:1 pp139-43 Spring —Fam- 
ily size in fiction in eight American maga- 
zines showed a dip from 1916 to 1936, 
followed by a rise again in 1956. A paral- 
lel to actual fertility rates in America was 
observed. 

278. RUCKER, Bryce W. News services’ 
crowd reporting in the 1956 presidential 
omen JQ 37:2 pp195-8 Spring. 

Stoop.ey, BartLett H. Bias in 
BM the FCC investigation, POQ 24: 
1 pp92-8 Spring—A Democratic news- 
paper gave more emphasis to stories about 
the House investigation of the FCC (in 
terms of headlines, column inches, loaded 
words, etc.) than did a Republican news- 
paper, this study reports. 

See also No. 375. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


280. ANonyMous. Douglas fearful of 
press pressure for trial photos. E&P 93:20 
p13 May 14.—Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas chides the Colorado Su- 
preme Court, in a law school speech, for 
allowing photography in Colorado court- 
rooms. “The camel must be kept out of 
the tent,” lest we have the spectacle of 
judges playing to the tv audience and per- 
verting justice for publicity’s sake. 

281. —Speeches written by public offi- 
cial are copyrightable by him even though 
related to content of his assigned duties. 
Col. LR 60:3 pp398-401 March.—Holding 
in Rickover case criticized because court 
did not consider argument that widespread 
dissemination of a work is a general pub- 
lication precluding copyright. 

282. GREEN, WILLIAM J. and Harry K. 
Scuwartz. Protection for uncopyright- 
ables. Pa. LR 108:5 pp699-734 March.— 
Both state and federal courts are granting 
protection against activities which “have 
the smack of ‘free rides’;” but mass media 
operations of today “require a uniform law 
of literary property, lest they be sub- 
jected to a welter of different and confus- 
ing state rules.” 

283. SeEMETA, RAMUTIS R. Journalist's 
testimonial privilege. Clev-Mar. LR 9:2 
pp311-22 May.—Journalists’ cause for 
such privilege is inadequate, and it should 
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be left to the discretion of courts to de- 

termine whether a non-disclosure of a 

source would prevent access to facts neces- 

sary for the correct disposal of the case. 
See also Nos. 255, 307-8, 310. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


284. ApBoTt, WiLLIAM. Reporting the 
labor story. New Rep. 142:16 p11 April 
18.—Abbott tells what newsmen don’t re- 
port about labor and what he thinks they 
should report, claiming the news media do 
not give labor a fair shake. 

285. ANONYMOUS. Advertiser finds me- 
dia like news—if accompanied by insertion 
order. Ad. Age 30:48 p3 Nov. 30, 1959. 
Five percent of returns in a survey of 
small newspapers, conducted by a major 
national advertiser, said the firm’s pub- 
licity releases would be used if accom- 
panied by advertising orders. Radio sta- 
tions responded similarly. 

286. —A week of wallopers. Nswk. 
55:18 pp84-6 May 2.—Criticism of the 
American press came from Herbert L. 
Matthews, correspondent for the New 
York Times; Robert Moses, New York 
parks commissioner; Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS; Clare Booth Luce, former 
ambassador to Italy; and Marya Mannes, 
staff writer for Reporter magazine. 

287. BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Survey 
shows press neglected ‘issues.’ E&P 93:20 
p10 May 14.—A University of Wisconsin 
study of 21 Wisconsin papers during the 
1960 primary indicates that either the 
candidates weren't talking public policy 
issues or the press wasn’t covering them. 

288. HIRSCHMANN, Ep. Reporting on 
labor affairs is improved. E&P 93:15 p14 
Apr. 9.—But speakers at the annual news- 
men’s seminar of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association also warned 
that there is a long way to go. 

289. HULTENG, JoHN L. Any ideas in 
the paper? NR 14:2 pp13-15 April.—Re- 
port of a survey of reading habits of Ore- 
gon editors. Their favorite magazines: 
Life, Time, Saturday Evening Post, Read- 
er’s Digest. 

290. Jacoss, NORMAN (ed.). Mass cul- 
ture and mass media. Daedalus 89:2 pp 
272-433 Spring.—This is a special issue of 
the journal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, with articles by such 
persons as Ernest Van Den Haag, Oscar 
Handlin, Leo Rosten, Frank Stanton, and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
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291. JENSEN, Jay W. A method and a 
perspective for criticism of the mass me- 
dia. JQ 37:2 pp261-6 Spring. 

292. Munroe, Pat. Editors take a 
lambasting from their guest speakers. E&P 
93:18 p17 Apr. 30.—Among the lambast- 
ers of ASNE: Vice-President Nixon, Rob- 
ert Moses, Senator Kennedy, Adlai Steven- 
son. Among their complaints: poor Eng- 
lish, over-emphasis on religious issue in 
campaign, yellow journalism. 

See also Nos. 278-9, 316, 358, 364. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


293. BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. ‘Names 
make news’ is key to daily’s zoned editions. 
E&P 93:23 p9 June 4.—With localized 
news and ad appeal the metro daily is 
making a comeback in the burgeoning 
suburbs, but it’s putting something of a 
squeeze on selected suburban weeklies. 

294. Brooks, WILLIAM, et al. Should 
editorial writers accept gifts? Msthd. 12:2 
ppl-14 Spring.—Sixteen editorial writers 
consider the problem of payola in the edi- 
torial room. Their observations fall into 
two classes, roughly—those that argue for 
refusal of all gifts, and those who say the 
gifts they took had no influence on their 
editorial stands. 

295. CLay, RoBertA. Literary allusions 
in selected newspaper editorials. JQ 37:2 
pp231-40 Spring. 


Education for Journalism 


296. CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. Journal- 
ism education: opportunities and obliga- 
tions. J, Ed. 15:1 pp6-13 Winter.—The 
AE)J president says the AEJ is not doing 
“much of anything” and suggests new ef- 
forts; calls for education that will help 
students “to identify excellence, to avoid 
trivialization of their own thinking”; and 
recommends that educators improve their 
performance as critics of the mass media. 

297. GuUBACK, THoMas H. Employment 
practices and educational preparation for 
broadcasting. J. Bdcstg. 4:2 pp144-153 
Spring.—Almost 200 radio and television 
stations in four mid-Western states said 
they want college graduates as employees. 

298. NIVEN, HAROLD. The radio-tele- 
vision curricula in American colleges and 
universities, J. Bdestg. 4:2 pp154-63 
Spring. 

299. McGuire, Devpert. Editors de- 
bate value of journalism training. Quill 
48:5 p15 May.—From 27 editors respond- 
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ing to a questionnaire come some hard 
lines for J-schools. Sample: students who 
want to go into journalism ought to get a 
social science degree and avoid journalism 
courses. And J-school teachers are out-of- 
date, according to a majority of the edi- 
tors. 

300. PicxeTr, CALDER M. Area studies 
in journalism education. J. Ed. 15:1 pp17- 
21 Winter.--Professor advocates joining 
journalism and area studies programs to 
help give students greater breadth and to 
combat superficiality in news. 

See also No. 325. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


301. Avisky, Marvin. Confused Cuba; 
printers who edit, government by televi- 
sion. NR 14:2 pp12-13 April.—How Fidel 
Castro has taken over the press censorship 
policies of the Batista regime he over- 
threw. 

302. Exuet, Hucu. The three-way 
struggie of press, radio and tv in Australia. 
JQ 37:2 pp267-74 Spring. 

303. HALSTEAD, WILLIAM S. Television 
in the U.S.S.R. Atlantic 205:6 pp124-5 
June—At the end of 1959 the Soviet 
Union had 136 television stations in opera- 
tion and approximately four million re- 
ceivers. 

304. MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Chile has 
laws to enforce code of ethics. Quill 48:4 
pp15-17 April—The law sets up a guild 
to which all journalists must belong and 
which is empowered to punish infractions 
of the code of ethics. 

305. MAYNE, CALVIN. French newspa- 
per life. NR 14:2 ppl6-18 April—A 
month on an exchange assignment with a 
regional French newspaper leaves a Roch- 
ester newsman proud of American news- 
papers’ objectivity, but impressed with the 
French regional coverage and the loyalty 
of French newsmen to their papers and 
their jobs. 

306. RAGSDALE, WILMOTT. A program 
for developing the media of southeast 
Asia. JQ 37:2 pp275-9 Spring. 

See also No. 372. 


Government and Press 
307. ANoNyMous. FCC: control of 
“deceptive programming.” Pa. LR 108:6 
pp868-92 April—Shortcomings of FCC 
licensing system “suggest the search for a 
system of control which would be more 
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easily and flexibly invoked, more review- 
able, less subject to agency caprice and 
less liable to assault on grounds like those 
which underlay Near... .” 

308. —Radio and television appear- 
ances of candidates for office: amended 
section 315 of the Communications Act. 
Yale LJ 69:5 pp804-15 April—Amend- 
ment, by eliminating equal-time obligation 
for inconsequential aspirants, may provide 
stations with an unprecedented opportunity 
for complete coverage of political cam- 
paigns. 

309, —wSenate unit will screen com- 
plaints on ‘equal time.’ Ad, Age 31:26 
p36 June 27.—A three-man subcommittee 
will hear complaints from aggrieved can- 
didates who feel that broadcasters have 
not maintained 2 fair and proportional 
balance in air time. 

310. —State Department may prohibit 
travel to Communist China by restricting 
passports, Harvard LR 73:8 pp1610-13 
June.—Denial of passports to two news- 
men for travel to Communist China while 
31 others were granted such passports, 
done “without express Congressional ap- 
proval and not arising in wartime, seems 
to afford . . . compelling occasion for 
more detailed judicial review.” 

311. Nixon, RICHARD, et al. Freedom 
of information— candidates state their 
views. ASNE Bul. No. 432 pl June 1.— 
The responses to a questionnaire from 
ASNE’s Freedom of Information commit- 
tee, Nixon: “The only justification for 
classifying information is . . . for the se- 
curity of the country, not for the security 
of the administration. . . .” Kennedy: 
“Within the rather narrow limits of na- 
tional security, the people of the U.S. are 
entitled to the fullest possible information 
about their government. . . .” 

312. ParTaIn, EuGeNng G. The use of 
broadcast media in congressional, legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial proceedings. J. Bd- 
estg. 4:2 pp123-39 Spring.—Opposition to 
this practice is not absolute, as a rule, but 
rather is a reluctant endorsement of it, 
demanding many stipulations and qualifi- 
cations. 

313. ReMrine, SHreLDs. Payola, Am. 
Mercury 40:434 pp30-42 March.—Attor- 
ney General Rogers holds FCC responsible 
for intensive and continuing scrutiny of 
program practices as a test for tv license 
renewals. 

See also Nos. 274, 359. 
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History and Biography 

314. ARCHER, GLEASON L. Conventions, 
campaigns and kilocycles in 1924: the first 
political broadcasts. J. Bdcstg, 4:2 pp110- 
118 Spring. 

315. BisseLL, CuirrorD H. The French 
language press in California. Calif. His- 
torical Society Quarterly 39:1 ppl-18 
March.—The earliest years of French jour- 
nals and editors in California, 1851-54, 

316. Cater, Douciass. The press as 
history’s first draftsman. NR 14:2 pp8-11 
April.—A Washington correspondent 
points up some flaws in the historian func- 
tion of the press: acquiescence in the ac- 
tivities of the PR middleman, failure to 
come back after the daily battle of com- 
munications to report soberly and quietly 
what actually did happen. 

317. Ferris, NorMAN B. The Prince 
Consort, “The Times,” and the “Trent” af- 
fair, Civil War History 6:2 pp152-6 June. 
—The London Times may have had large 
influence in shaping Prince Albert’s stand 
for a conciliatory letter to the United 
States over the Trent affair, and thus to 
continued peace between England and the 
North. 

318. KENT, FRANK R. The press and 
Mr. Coolidge. New Rep. 142:24 pp13-14 
June 13.—A late political correspondent 
told how newsmen covered up for a presi- 
dent. He calls Coolidge’s press conferences 
oe uninteresting, deadly dull af- 

airs.” 

319. Towne, Jackson E. Printing in 
New Mexico beyond Santa Fe and Taos 
1848-1875. New Mex. Historical Rev. pp 
109-117 April.— Hitherto unpublished 
notes from the Douglas C. McMurtrie 
manuscript collection. 

See also No. 276. 


Magazines 

320. ANonyMous. The years without 
Ross, Time 75:20 p73 May 16.—The New 
Yorker, now aimed “at suburban ladies 
from coast to coast,” has abolished its 
New York regional edition and runs 
longer stories than it did under the editor- 
ship of Harold Ross. 

321. GARDNER, LawrENCE A. How ad- 
vertisers use split-runs and sectional buys. 
M/S 4:4 pp45-50 April. — Advertisers 
ranging from brewers to travel agencies 
are making new uses of the regional se- 
lectivity of sectional editions of magazines. 
Here’s how some clients have used splits 
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and sections to solve marketing problems. 

322. Haskins, Jack B. Validation of 
the abstraction index as a tool for — 
effects analysis and content analysis. J. 
Appl. Psych. 44:2 pp102-6 April.—Investi- 
gator found fewer people finished Saturday 
Evening Post stories which were high on 
Gillie’s abstraction index. Among those 
who did finish stories, however, abstrac- 
tion was positively related to satisfaction. 

323. SCHUYLER, PHitip N. Sunday sup- 
plements down but they're fighting back. 
E&P 93:24 p16 June 11.—America’s larg- 
est circulation print medium, the news- 
paper-delivered magazine, dips im ‘59 as 
national mags feature cut-price subscrip- 
tions and sectional editions. 

See also No. 277. 


Miscellaneous 


324. ANonyMous. Home-delivered 
newspapers give advertiser a premium. 
E&P 93:24 pp9-10 June 11.—Census sur- 
vey shows household delivery of daily and 
Sunday papers, and shows the direct rela- 
tionship of newspaper subscriptions to 
availability of other media and to a 
higher educational level. 

325. HeatH, WitiaM H. (ed.). Mr. 
editor, meet the students, Am. Ed. 4:1 
pp1-68 April—This issue of American Ed- 
itor is written by students in schools of 
journalism in the United States, “to give 
editors and publishers at least an “eye 
of what students think of newspapers. . . .” 

326. Peru, CHARLES A., Jr. The pro- 
fessor, the student, and the American 
Newspaper Guild. J, Ed. 15:1 pp2-5 Win- 
ter.—The secretary-treasurer of the ANG 
outlines activities of the Guild concerned 
with “raising the standards of the indus- 
try.” 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


327. ANonyMous. Block-Hearst deal 
creates all-day Pittsburgh paper. E&P 93: 
18 p26 Apr. 30.—The Post-Gazette and 
the Sun-Telegraph are merged as the 
Blocks buy the latter (publishing an all- 
day paper for only two weeks, when the 
evening paper is dropped: E&P 93:20 
p52 May 14). Competition remains with 
the Pittsburgh Press, a Scripps-Howard 
paper. 

328. —Cutting the chain. Time 75:19 
p50 May 9.—Sale of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph offers an excuse for an exami- 
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nation of the financial and circulation con- 
ditions of the papers remaining in the 
Hearst chain. 

329. —A day in the world cost AP 
$98,597. E&P 93:15 p13 Apr. 9.—Among 
other costs noted in General Manager 
Frank Starzell’s annual : an item of 
$416,000 for covering trips by Khrush- 
chev and Eisenhower. 

330. —Hearst Jr. elected chairman of 
board, E&P 93:22 p16 May 28.—The ar- 
ticle contains a detailed listing of all the 
Hearst p ies, by te divisions. 

331. —Newhouse buys 40% interest in 
Springfield newspapers. E&P 93:26 pil 
June 25.—Samuel I. Newhouse purchases 
40% of the Springfield, Mass., newspapers, 
and gets an for 45% more at a 
later date. The Bowles family, associated 
with the Republican since its begi in 
1824, will receive about $4,000,000 for the 
properties, Newhouse now has complete or 
partial of 17 newsp in- 
cluding 15% of the Denver Post, which 
he obtained this month. 

332. BROWN, RoBErT U. Profit of me- 
dium-size daily soars with local, classified. 
E&P 93:15 p9 Apr. 9.—Cost study of a 
daily in the 37,000 circulation class shows 


that a 15% rise in 1959 advertising reve- 
nue carried profit margins up 19%, Costs 
were up 9%. Complete tables. 

333. ScHuyLer, Pome N. Publishers 
initiate study of newspaper PR project; 


$50,000 fund is subscribed for modest 
start, Swan says. E&P 93:18 p13 Apr. 30. 
—ANPA votes sum to find out how to do 
a better job of telling the public about the 


of the newspaper. 
See also No. 268. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

334. WaLKeErR, Jerome H. ‘Bogus’ has 
a long history and ITU seeks to extend it. 
E&P 93:17 p24 Apr. 23.—A brief history 
of reproduction contracts in printers’ 
clauses, from 1587 to date. 

335. Woop, Tom. 50 of 174 journalism 
grads remain in ‘hard news’ field. E&P 93: 
16 p43 Apr. 16.—A survey by the Univer- 
sity of diiied additionally that 
71.9% of the same 174 have stayed in 
journalism or closely related fields. 

See also No. 326. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

336. GLEITMAN, Henry and Josepu J. 
GREENBAUM. Hungarian socio-political at- 
titudes and revolutionary action. POQ 24: 
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1 pp62-76 Spring.—Authors, after inter- 
views with Hungarian refugees, report that 
economic distress and political suppression 
(particularly among members of former 
middle and upper classes) contributed to 
hostility to the Communists. 

337. IrtisH, MaRIAN D, Public opinion 
and American foreign policy: the Quemcy 
crisis of 1958. Political Quarterly 31:2 
ppi5i-62 April-June.— Study concludes 
that press opposition to the administra- 
tion’s stand for defending the islands did 
not affect the substance of American pol- 
icy, but apparently caused President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles to become less 
moralistic and adamant, more flexible and 
realistic. 

338. Minax, Davip W. Public opinion 
in the perspective of political theory. 
Western Pol. Quarterly 13:1 pp31-44 
March. 

339. OTWELL, RaLpH, Straw polls, re- 
porting in breadth. NR 14:2 pp3-6 April. 
A defense of the “rocking chair methods” 
of the newspaper straw which often 
show errors even smaller than those of the 
scientific opinion surveys. 

340. SmirH, ALEXANDER. The labor 
press ... what is it; how to use it. M/S 
4:6 pp74-84 June.—A leading labor paper 
rep defines types of lacor papers and re- 
lates their use to the “buy union” move- 
ment. The role of the union as an adver- 
tiser is also examined. 

See also Nos. 267, 354. 


Public Relations 


341. GotpperG, EMANUEL, The twi- 
light zone between editer and practitioner. 
PR Jrnl. 16:6 ppi4-15 June—The PR 
man should cover all news, including the 
bad, relating to his client company to be 
regarded as a primary source. 

342. MassoTH, CLIFFoRD G. That 
speech-writing chore. PR Jrnl. 16:4 pp19- 
21 April—A discussion of the general 
considerations and specific techniques in 
researching and writing speeches suited for 
clients ranging from railroad executives to 
political candidates. 

343, STREETER, CARROLL P. The Amer- 
ican farmer as of 1960, PR Srnl. 16:5 pp7- 
10 May.—Unprecedented efficiency has 
given the farmer both mounting surpluses 
and a pr problem. The Farm Journal edi- 
tor also brings him into focus as an in- 
dustrial buyer-user and as an audience for 
pr and marketing executives. 
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344. Ury, BERNARD E. How much pub- 
licity in public relations? PR Jrnl. 16:6 
pp19-21 June——A Chicago pr survey 
shows 46% of a practitioner's time given 
to publicity, with the principal areas be- 
ing: sales promotion, financial, and man- 
agement activity. 

345. Witson, JeRoME. Race relations 
and public relations, PR 5:2 pp18-25 
Spring—The Negro is scrutinized as a 
buyer, and as an urban citizen. Allowing 
for the Negro’s war with status quo, au- 
thor examines communications channels 
and content directed to him. 


Radio and Television 

346. ANonyMous. Breakthrough for 
pay-tv. Nswk. 55:15 pp95-6 April 11.— 
Inertia in Washington and jeaiousy in the 
profession are blamed for delaying pay-tv, 
yet Zenith Radio Corp. and RKO General, 
Inc., have concluded a three-year agree- 
ment for a trial run in Hartford, Conn. 

347. —CBS plans to broaden its on-air 
editorials. Bdcstg. 58:17 p9 April 25.— 
CBS will broadcast regularly scheduled 
editorials on radio and tv later this year. 

348. —How spot tv buyers work. M/S 
4:5 p70 May.—A special analysis of how 
agency timebuyers prepare for, evaluate 
and execute a time buy for a hypothetical 
new product. 

349. —It’s all news—no music. Bdcstg. 
58:20 pl102 May 16—KFAX, San Fran- 
cisco, is a station dedicated to news and 
nothing else. 

350. —Pay tv moves closer to show- 
down. Bdcstg. 58:26 p78 June 27.—Pay- 
tv is on the move on several fronts. Vari- 
ous systems are employed by RKO Gen- 
eral, Zenith, Teleprompter and Interna- 
tional Telemeter. 

351. —Payola bill gets committee nod. 
Bdestg. 58:24 p88 June 13.—House Com- 
merce Committee approves proposals on 
payola including license suspension and 
stiff fines for violators of law and FCC 
rules. 

352. —Radio—an individual's medium. 
M/S 4:6 p86 June.—J. Walter Thompson 
study examines U.S. housewives by geo- 
graphical region, market size, education, 
age and social status. 

353. —Radio and tv business grows for 
newswire. Bdcstg. 58:18 p83 May 2.— 
UPI and AP recognize need for further 
news coverage to keep up with growing 
importance of broadcasting news opera- 
tions. 
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354. —Radio Free Europe. TV 17:5 
p65 May.—Top execs from every area 
have united to make RFE a successful 
weapon for the West to which 75% of 
iron curtain escapees listened at least twice 
a week. 

355. —Radio’s public image looks 
bleak. Bdestg. 58:15 p56 April 1‘.—Ra- 
dio has slipped in the mind of the public 
from its former position of prestige and 
“believability.” It needs to change this im- 
age or face demands for more government 
regulation. 

356. —Sarnoff on programming. Bd- 
cstg. 58:14 p78 April 4—NBC’s Sarnoff 
prescribes a “standard of reasonableness” 
for the government’s role in programming. 

357. —TV balance: a discussion. TV 
Age 7:23 p27 June 13.—Charles Siep- 
mann, NYU communications professor; 
Hendrick Booraem Jr., Ogilvy, Benson 
and Mather official; and E. K. Harten- 
bower, manager of KCMO-TV discuss tv 
programming centering on Siepmann’s de- 
nunciation of advertiser control. 

358. —TV tees off on Chi press per- 
formance. E&P 93:25 p16 June 18.— 
“WBBM-TV Views the Press” began its 
series with criticism of newspaper head- 
lines regarding the Bomarc missile fire in 
New Jersey. 

359. —Two-fisted crackdown. Nswk. 
55:22 p84 May 30.—FCC to ask Congress 
for a budget increase to allow setting up 
trained watchdogs to compare stations’ 
programming with logs and to check on 
serious complaints against programs. 

360. —wWill public service spoil tv? 
Bdcstg. 58:24 p46 June 13.—Leading 
agencymen fear thoughtful shows will im- 
peril entertainment value of tv and reduce 
tv’s ad effectiveness. 

361. Horton, RoBert. The economic 
squeeze on mass tv. Rep. 22:9 p14 April 
28.—Caught between the advertisers’ de- 
mand that it meet the competition and the 
audience’s demand for variety, the tv in- 
dustry finds no easy way out. 

362. KELLY, FRANK K, -Television, the 
FCC and the public interest. NR 14:2 pp 
21-25 April—A Fund for the Republic 


official discusses ways to improve broad- 
casting—from a requirement for more 
public service programming to a plan for 
a federal broadcasting corporation on the 
pattern of the BBC. 

363. LAZARSFELD, PauL F. A researcher 
looks at television, POQ 24:1 pp24-31 





Articles in U. S. Magazines 


Spring—At FCC hearings on program- 
ming and advertising, researcher urges the 
development of standards for various types 
of programs (based in part on effects stud- 
ies and evaluations of current programs), 
a standards committee composed of ar- 
tists, psychologists and research techni- 
cians to review program content and offer 
opinions to FCC, and a new programming 
plan under which the nets would provide 
serious programs on alternate weekday 
evenings. 

364. MANNES, Marya. What's wrong 
with our press? Rep. 22:10 p24 May 12. 
—Critic says network tv does a better job 
of informing than the nation’s press. 
Newspapers aim at the lowest common de- 
nominator. 

365. Morse, Leon. The Hollywood 
viewpoint. TV 17:5 p51 May.—Eight out 
of 10 hours of prime network time are 
filmed in Hollywood. The basic attitude of 
the 11 top producers in this report is: 
“We only respond to the public’s desires. 
We are not in business to live danger- 
ously.” 

366. Poot, ITHIEL DE Sota. Free dis- 
cussion and public taste. POQ 24:1 pp19- 
23 Spring.—Does poor programming de- 
grade taste? Researcher suggests that FCC 
should have a large research budget and 
sponsor studies designed to produce evi- 
dence on this question and others. 

367. SCAMMON, RICHARD M. Polls, 
pollsters and politicians in 1960. New 
Rep. 142:14 p19 April 4.—An elections 
researcher discusses types of polls, how 
they are conducted, and the effects of poll 
results on election behavior. He concludes 
polls are in some ways more valuable 
than primaries and conventions. 

368. SeLDES, GiLBERT. Public partici- 
pation. POQ 24:1 ppS-12 Spring.—At 
FCC hearings on tv programming and ad- 
vertising, author proposes that stations be 
required to announce at regular intervals 
that their licenses are up for renewal and 
that the FCC be required to invite public 
criticism of each station’s performance. 

369. SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. Moral as- 
pects of television. POQ 24:1 ppi2-18 
Spring.—Concerned with the decline in 
radio and television programs dealing with 
human betterment, alarmed over the in- 
crease in importance of profitmaking, 
“vastly unimpressed by the industry’s claim 
that it either deserves or should be given” 
another chance, Siepmann proposes nine 
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“get tough” regulations to the FCC, in- 
cluding “total divorce” of advertising from 
concern with program content. 

370. SuLzer, ELMER G. and Georce C. 
JOHNSON. Attitudes toward deception in 
television. J. Bdcstg. 4:2 pp97-109 Spring. 
—Survey showed that “only the rigging of 
quiz shows and the acceptance of ‘payola’ 
by disk jockeys were considered moral 
wrongs by more than three-fourths of the 
respondents.” 

371. WesTLey, Bruce H. and JosEPH 
B. Mostus. A closer look at the non-tele- 
vision household. J. Bdestg. 4:2 pp164- 
173 Spring.—Study indicates that the “pro- 
fessional” class is the one most likely to 
reject television. The lowest income group 
is least likely to have television. 

372. ZiEGLER, JEAN. Government by 
television. IPI Report 8:10 pl Feb.—A 
look at Castro’s technique of manipulating 
the Cuban public by tv. 

See also Nos. 298, 309, 312-3-4. 


Research Methods 


373. BELSON, WILLIAM A. Volunteer bias 
in test-room groups. POQ 24:1 ppll5- 
26 Spring.—Differences in media behav- 
ior socio-economic characteristics noted 
among volunteers and non-volunteers for 
BBC’s special group meetings for research. 

374, BurcuinaL, Leo. Personality 
characteristics and sample bias. J. Appl. 
Psych. 44:3 pp172-4 June.—Non-coopera- 
tors in a personality testing situation were 
found to have more traditional family 
values, greater authoritarianism, power- 
lessness and anomie than cooperators. 

375. BusH, CHILTON R. A system of 
categories for general news content. JQ 
37:2 pp206-10 Spring. 

376. Dopp, Stuart C. and SuNG CHICK 
HonG. A comparison of scales for de- 
grees of opinion. JQ 37:2 pp280-3 Spring. 

377. DONALD, MarJorie N. Implica- 
tions of nonresponse for the interpreta- 
tion of mail questionnaire data. POQ 24:1 
pp99-114 Spring—Survey of League of 
Women Voters found, among other things, 
that non-respondents to questionnaire were 
less involved with the organization. 

See also Nos. 250, 256-7, 263, 276, 291, 
322, 339. 

Typography and Graphic Arts 

378. WROLSTAD, MEeRALD E, Adult 
preferences in typography: exploring the 
function of design. JQ 37:2 pp211-23 
Spring. 
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3 FOLLOWING THE REVOLUTION IN TURKEY, NEWSPAPERS SHUT DOWN BY THE 
Menderes government were permitted to reappear and newsmen who had been 
sent to jail were released. In all, six newspapers had resumed publication by the 
end of May and nine newsmen were freed. The International Press Institute was 
invited by the National Unity Committee to send an expert adviser on press 


lems, The IPI counted more than 300 Turkish journalists who had been jailed 
under Menderes. 


Newspapers seized during the period included the national Congolese party 
organ in Leopoldville on May 23, a month before the Belgian Congo was given 
independence; Nusantara, closed by the Indonesian government on April 2, and 
the Chinese-owned Communist newspaper Republik on April 26; and, in France, 
issues of Paris Express and France Observateur were seized for articles on Algeria 
the same month. Egypt nationalized the press by expropriating four major pub- 
lishing firms May 24. In Cuba, Diario de la Marina was taken over by two news- 
paper unions May 11. In April, Cuba also deported two CBS newsmen. In the 
Union of South Africa, correspondents were forced to delete racial data from 
their cables. The Union also arrested Canadian newsman N. Phillips of the 
Toronto Star. He was released five days later upon intervention of the Canadian 
government. M. Blumberg, London Daily Herald and New York Post correspond- 
ent, was freed from a South African prison after five weeks, only on condition 
that she stop writing. Portugal barred R. S. Mowrer of the Christian Science 
Monitor for “tendentious and inaccurate reports” on May 4, and the Toronto 
Globe and Mail was forced to close its Peking bureau, the only Western news- 
paper office in the Chinese capital, when the Chinese government refused to renew 
the visa of newsman Frederick Nossal. 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council approved a freedom of in- 
formation declaration, including the right to gather news, on April 20. A month 
later, the BBC reported increased jamming of its broadcasts to Russia. Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda conducted the first public opinion poll in the Soviet Union 
and reported the results May 19. May 22 to 26, the International Federation of 
Newspaper Editors and Publishers met for the first time in the United States. 
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London’s 11th daily, the New Daily, appeared April 24. Three days later, Lon- 
don also got its first successful transmission of color television from Paris. In 
Costa Rica, the first TV station started broadcasting from San Jose on May 7. 
In the USSR, the Communist Party’s Central Committee started Rural Life, a 
daily newspaper, while the government’s Izvestia switched to become the Soviet 
Union’s first national evening newspaper. The American newspaper, Journal of 
Commerce, started printing a Far Eastern edition in Tokyo. In Cuba, Havana's 
26-year-old daily, El Crisol, suspended publication June 4 because of “economic 
difficulties.” In India, a new law limits the price and size of newspapers. 

Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); BT, Biuletyn Telewizyjny (Warsaw); CirP, 
Circulation of the Press (Moscow); DJ, Demokraticzeskij Zurnalist (Prague); FH, Frankfurter Hefte 
(Frankfurt/Main); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); J, 
Der Journalist (Neuwied); JAV, Jahrbuch der Absatz- und Verbrauchsforschung (Kallmuenz); MA, 
Der Markenartikel (Munich); MR, Modern Review (Calcutta); NN, Ni News (Sydney); P, 
Publizistik (Bremen); PM, Die Politische (Bonn); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); RF, Rundfunk 

elevision (Havana); SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Mos- 
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cow); SP, Der 
Universitaria 


Markt- und Meinungsf 
und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising 

Buapra, AsHIM. The art of advertise- 
ment—its history. MR 107:4 pp305-7 
April.—Written advertising began in mid- 
15th century. By the mid-19th century, 
the volume and variety of advertising had 
improved, until the improvements in com- 
munication brought a boom in advertising. 
Advertising agencies, market research, 
consumer analysis came with the modern 
era. 

BUCHNER, GERHARD. Filmwerbung und 
Kinobesuch. WW 14:12 pp431-433 June. 
—Movie attendance and i effect of film 
advertising with some audited statistics. 

Jonas, Kari-Heinz. Organisation und 
Volumen der Werbung in Deutschland. 
ZV 57:11 pp556-563 June 5.—Structure 
and economic significance of advertising in 


Germany, its organization, turnover and 
future. 


KOENIG, RENE. Die Funktion der Wer- 
bung als Stilelement des Massenkonsums. 
WW 14:10 pp332-336 May.—Advertising 


as a of social psychology. 
Presentation as an element of mass con- 


suming. 

Kurta, H. Advertising: important ele- 
ment of the newspaper. ZP 1960:1 pp42- 
63 n.d.—Polish editors are discussing the 
value of advertising. This has become an 
im t factor in the Polish press. 

ONNEK, KARL. Die wachsenden 
Aufgaben der Werbung und das Problem 
ihrer organisatorischen Bewaeltigung. JAV 
6:1 pp28-40 n.d.—The new objectives of 
advertising are humanization and personal- 


(Hamburg); TN, The Nation (Sydney); V, Veritas (Buenos Aires); VU, Vida 
(Monterrey, Mexico); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung (Essen); ZMM, Zeitschrift fuer 
lorschung (Tuebingen); ZP, Zeszyty Prasoznawcze (Cracow); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag 


WUELFING, Kaus, Saisonschwankungen 
in der Anzeigenwerbung—warum? A 36: 
6 pp383-391 June.—Seasons of press ad- 
vertising: A siudy in planned effects. 


Audience Analysis 

EBERHARD, Fritz. Fernsehen und Rund- 
funkhéren. FR 1960:4 pp145-149 April. 
—The impact of television on radio listen- 
ing in Germany. 

KUEHN, Dietricu. Die Tageszeitung im 
Blickfeld der Jugend. 3 10:5 ppl0-i1 
May. Newspaper reading of German 
youth and its relation to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Peters, Hans-Joacum™m. Infiltration auf 
der “Roten Welle.” J 10:6 pp6-8 June.— 
East German television has an audience of 
600,000 in West Germany and knows it 
well. 


Community Journalism 

De Kimpe, Henri, Lebendige Zeit- 
schriftenpresse in Belgien. ZV 57:11 pp 
608-610 June 5.—The weekly press flour- 
ishes in Belgium. 

Courts and Law of the Press 

Guepe, Max. Geheimhaltungspflicht 
und Presse. ZV 57:8 pp374-378 April 15. 
—What news must be kept secret. The 
Federal attorney general has five proposi- 
tions 


Hotstemn, HELMUTH Von. Uebersicht 
ueber die Rechtssprechung in Pressesachen 
unter Hinweisen auf Veroeffentlichungen 
in Fachzeitschriften Heft 1V/1959 mit 
Nachtragen aus den Jahren 1945-1958. 
ZV 57:7 Archiv fuer Presserecht Suppl. 
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96pp April 1—A special supplement giv- 
ing an annotated list of court decisions on 
the press in Germany in 1959. 

Inouis, K. C. Stuart's last echo. TN 
1960 June 18.—The editor of the Ade- 
laide News, charged with contempt for 
paraphrasing a Royal Commission report 
on the death sentence imposed on an 
aborigine, was found not guilty by a jury. 

MOELLER. JHoechstrichterliche Aner- 
kennung des Rechts der Presse zur Wah- 
rung der Interessen der Oeffentlichkeit im 
Rahmen ihrer oeffentlichen Aufgabe. ZV 
57:9 Archiv fuer Presserecht Suppl. 35 
pp121-124 May 1.—One of the most im- 
portant decisions of the Federal High 
Court on the press. The press has the 
right to bear a public responsibility and 
to care for the common interest. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


Anonymous, Neue Bildpost: Auf krum- 
men Zeilen. SP 14:20 pp52-54 May 11.— 
Catholic weekly tabloid (Neue Bildpost, 
circ. 300,000) criticized by the church for 
immodest reporting. 

—Sowierszenstwowat masterstwo propa- 
gandi. SovP 1960:3 ppl-4 March. De- 
scribes the main tasks of the press: im- 
proving propaganda. 

CALWELL, A. A. Australian press is in 
the hands of the few. NN 1960:415 April 
29.—The leader of the Australian Federal 
Labor Opposition complains that the press 
is in the hands of a few owners who have 
a “complete and almost terrifying grip on 
the creation of public opinion.” He says 
the Labor Party’s policy is to weaken “this 
strangle hold.” 

ESCKENBURG, THEODOR. Kritische Be- 
trachtungen eines Zeitungslesers. J 10:4 
Suppl. 16pp May.—A famous historian’s 
lucid interpretation of current problems of 
the German press. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


SatyuKov, P. A. Tribuna Millionov. 
SovP 1960:5 ppl-8 May.—On Press Day, 
May 5, the editor of Pravda notes changes 
and the progress of Soviet newspapers and 
magazines and their role in promoting the 
success of the current seven-year plan in 
the USSR. 

VaTsiK, MitosH. Na Cheshkom i Slo- 
vatskom. SovP 1960:2 pp49-50 Feb.—A 
member of the editorial staff of Rude 
Pravo, publication of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Czechoslovakian Communist 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Party, describes the newspaper’s organiza- 
tion and functioning. 


Education for Journalism 


Anonymous. Periodismo, preparatoria. 
VU 10:471 pl1S April 1—The secondary 
school operated by the University of Nu- 
evo Leon in Monterrey, Mexico, now sup- 
ports two high school newspapers, El 
Bachiller and El Tigre. Rivalry stimulates 
high school journalism. 

—Training journalism cadets in Aus- 
tralia. NN 1960:415 April 29.—The sys- 
tem of training of cub reporters over a 
four-year period is not succeeding because 
many newspapers make little effort at real 
training. Newspapers which fail to train 
their beginners frequently lose them to 
rival papers. 

BeLocurov, N. K delu zhivomu. SovP 
1960:3 p36 March.—The editor of Pravda 
Ukraine suggests changes in journalism 
school programs, including practical news- 
paper training in the first year so that stu- 
dents learn to “search for material in live 
surroundings.” 

Film 

ANONYMOuS. Gestapo-Satire: Spott mit 
Entsetzen. SP 14:27 pp65-68 June 29.— 
Ernst Lubitsch’s famous anti-Nazi com- 
edy, “To Be or Not to Be” (written in 
1942), will finally be shown in German 
theaters. 

—Israel: Ende der Blockade. SP 14:19 
pp59-60 May 4.—Three months after the 
swastika incidents, Israel has ended its 
boycott of German-language movies. 

KuHLBRODT, DieTRICH. Herr tréste 
mich . . . FH 15:6 pp432-436 June.— 
Structure and content of current Scandi- 
navian movies. 

Mocce, WitHELM. Unscharf eingestellt. 
PM 5:49 pp75-80 June.—Political topics 
in West German movies since 1945. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

AnonyMous. Deutsche Zeitung: Gen- 
eral Winter versagte. SP 14:22 pp34-43 
May 25.—West Germany’s youngest daily 
(Deutsche Zeitung, circ. 25,000—founded 
1959) is struggling for existence between 
two large national papers, the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine and Die Welt. 

—Gazeti. SovP 1959:11 p33 Nov.— 
The Soviet Union now has 24 daily news- 
papers with national circulation of 19 mil- 
lion, 176 regional dailies with a total cir- 
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culation of 10 million, 433 district dailies 
with a total circulation of 12 million, 
4,608 community dailies with a circula- 
tion of 11 million, and 5,224 small factory 
papers. 

—Presse: Wetzt das Messer. SP 14:22 
pp57-59 May 25.—London’s 1ith daily, 
the New Daily (founded in April, circula- 
tion 80,000) wants to remain free from 
business and union influences. (Cf. ZV 57: 
11 p658 June 5.) 

—Tsifri i fakti. SovP 1960:5 pp35, 40 
May.—Annual Press Day statistics on So- 
viet newspapers and magazines, number of 
journalists (at the end of 1959, the Soviet 
Union of Journalists had 23,763 mem- 
bers), radio and television. Moscow has 
3,551 members in S.U.J., of whom 40% 
have been in journalism more than 20 
years. (See also SovP 1959:11 pp32-37.) 

HERMAN, J. M. V Kongresa Miezna- 
rodnoj Federacji Zurnalistow. DJ 1960:5 
pl May.—An appeal of the president of 
the International Organization of Journal- 
ists to the congress of IFJ to improve con- 
tacts between journalists of the East and 
West. 

H.R.G. Zeitungen und Zeitschriften im 
suedwestdeutschen Wirtschaftsraum. A 
36:4 pp276-283 April_—Regional study of 
the press in Southwest Germany. 

LANG, ALFRED. France-Soir, Frankreichs 
groesste Zeitung. ZV 57:8 pp384-385 
April 15.—Description of the Paris daily, 
France-Soir (circ. 1.4 million), with a 
cost study. 


Government and Press 

ANnonyMous. Revelaciones de Pastora. 
HA 36:932 p22 March 14.—The Managua 
daily Novedades, which supports the So- 
moza government, printed declarations 
made by anti-Somoza rebel leader Inda- 
lecio Pastora in exile in neighboring Costa 
Rica. Pastora claimed that money had 
come from Venezuela to help rebels oust 
Somoza, but part of it had been diverted 
to help strikers against the United Fruit 
Company. 

—Staatszensur: Unbewaeltigte Vergang- 
enheit. SP 14:24 pp51-54 June 8.—Min- 
istry of Interior has banned East German 
documentaries from the film festival in 
Mannheim. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Was verlangt 
die Oeffentlichkeit von der Verwaltung? 
‘J 10:6 pp2-4 June.—Public responsibility 
of the government to release information 
to media. 
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LoeFFLER. Der Staatsnotstand und die 
Presse. ZV 57:12 pp724-725 June 15; 57: 
13 p743 July 1—A new draft of a bill 
providing for press freedom during a na- 
tional emergency. 

RizzuTo, FRANCISCO. Apreciaciones so- 
bre la ultima reunion de la SIP. V 30: 
283 p14 April 15.—Inter-American Press 
Association directors again condemn the 
lack of press freedom in the Dominican 
Republic, Paraguay, and Cuba. The direc- 
tors called on Nicaragua to grant amnesty 
to Nicaraguan editor Pedro Chamorro, 
and on the Bolivian government to reim- 
burse the suspended dailies, Tiempos and 
Razon. 


History and Biography 

ANonyMous. Przed 300-leciem prasy 
polskiej. PP 1960:5 p 11 May.—In 1961 
the Polish press will celebrate its 300th 
anniversary. An international convention 
is planned. 

KUDRYAVTSEN, V. Spornik po _ istorii 
pechati. SovP 19606:5 p49 May.—Sum- 
mary of Bolshevist Press, a compilation of 
excerpts from revolutionary periodicals 
published in Russia from 1895 to 1903. 

RIEGER, WOLFGANG. Die Vereinigten 
Staaten im Spiegel der europaeischen 
Presse. P 5:3 pp164-173 May-June.—How 
London’s The Times and the Frankfurter 
Zeitung reported the U.S. between 1890 
and 1900. 

SHaRAPOV, V. V gorode Lenina. CirP 
1960:4 pp4-8 April—History of the revo- 
lutionary press in Russia, including Lenin’s 
journalistic record with Iskra, Pravda and 
other newspapers before the 1917 revolu- 
tion. 


Magazines 
ANnonyMous, Selbstkontrolle: Das Mor- 


alkartell. SP 14:17 pp27-31 n.d.—The 
importance of the self-control board for 
illustrated weeklies has been weakened by 
the resignation of its most potent member, 
Henri Nannen, the editor of Stern. 

—-Zeitschrift: Expansive Gedanken. SP 
14:18 pp24-26 April 27.—The Defense 
Ministry holds a financial interest in four 
magazines for soldiers. 

—Programmpresse: Ohne Programm. 
SP 14:25 pp59-61 June 15.—Four broad- 
casting magazines, with a total circulation 
of five million, have stopped printing ra- 
dio and tv programs of East German sta- 
tions for political and other reasons. 
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BarTH, Dretricn. Die Zeitschriften- 
presse in der Schweiz. ZV 57:11 pp600- 
601 June 5.—Magazines and illustrated 
weeklies in Switzerland. 

Frick, GuNNAR. In Skandinavien domi- 
nieren die Familienzeitschriften. ZV 57: 
11 pp616-618 June 5.—Magazines in 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway, with lat- 
est circulation figures. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Die deutsche Zeit- 
schriftenpresse statistisch durchleuchtet. 
ZV 57:11 pp546-554 June 5.—West Ger- 
man periodicals, a statistical analysis, with 
many charts and tables. 

HaackE, WitMont. Genesis und Wirk- 
ung der Frauenzeitschriften. A 36:6 pp 
396-404 June.—The beginning and current 
significance of the women’s magazines in 
Germany. 

KresticH, GUNTER. Die Zeitschriften- 
stadt Berlin. ZV 57:11 pp564-570 June 5. 
—Some 500 magazines and periodicals are 
currently published in West Berlin, more 
than in any West German city. 

KoszyKk, Kurt. Die internationale Zeit- 
schriftenstatistik und ihre Grenzen. ZV 
57:11 pp592-595 June 5.—Problems of a 
continuing study of statistical develop- 
ment in the field of magazines and peri- 
odicals on an international basis. 

Kruc, W. G. Die Flut der britischen 
Frauenblatter. ZV 57:11 pp620-625 June 
5.—The women’s press in Great Britain, 
prices, circulations and ad prices. 

KuHN, Erwin. Zeitschriften aus Oster- 
reich. ZV 57:11 pp596-598 June 5.— 
Magazines and periodicals in Austria since 
1945, 

LaNnG, ALFRED. Charakteristische fran- 
zdsische Zeitschriften. ZV 57:11 pp605- 
607 June 5.—Popular magazines, fashion 
journals and political weeklies in France. 

Pater, J. G. Jeder Hollander liest eine 
Zeitschrift. ZV 57:11 pp612-614 June 5.— 
A short review of Dutch periodicals. 

SEMENTOWSKY-KuRILO, NikoLaus. Ital- 
ien, ein Land vielfdltiger Zeitschriften. ZV 
57:11 pp602-604 June 5.—Popular maga- 
zines, fashion journals and political and 
humorous weeklies in Italy. 

WESTFAELISCH-NIEDERRHEINISCHES _IN- 
STITUT FUER ZEITUNGSFORSCHUNG DER 
Stapt DorTMUND. Dokumentation fuer 
Presse, Rundfunk und Film (Januar- 
Maerz). ZV 57:10 Suppl. 63pp May 15. 
—A new regular supplement of ZV with 
a bibliography of articles on press, broad- 
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casting and film from German and foreign 
newspapers and magazines. 
Miscellaneous 

AnonyMous. Knigi. SovP 1959:11 p35 
Nov.—In 1959, 63,641 books were pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in 93 languages. 
One billion copies were circulated. 

B. Politische Meinung ‘verkaufen.’ ZV 
57:11 Prakt. Journ. Suppl. 46 p3 June 5. 
—How to sell editorials. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


ANonyMous. Newspaper succeeds 
against television. NN 1960:415 April 29. 
—Brisbane Telegraph claims that televi- 
sion has not hurt its circulation over the 
nine-month period since its inception. In 
the meantime, the paper had introduced 
free accident insurance for readers, new 
features, and had reorganized its editions 
and distribution system. 

G.J.M. Press ball on main street. TN 
1960 pp14-15 June 4.—Account of the 
rival attempts of newspaper proprietors in 
Sydney, Australia, to acquire control of 
suburban newspapers, including throw- 
aways. 

SCHNEDER, Horst. Auflagenpruefung 
in Europa, MA 22:4 pp200-208 April.— 
Circulation control in yy tes countries. 

SEELIGER, Hans. Die deutschen Zeit- 
schriftenverleger und ihre Berufsorganisa- 
tion. ZV 57:11 pp572-574 June 5.—The 
association of German magazine publish- 
ers, its organization and aims. 

ZACHARIAS, GERHARD. Fernsehen contra 
Presse? ZV 57:11 pp645-647 June 5.— 
There is no evidence that the press has 
been hurt by growing tv in Germany. 

Personnel and Labor Relations 

Anonymous. Der Deutsche Journalist- 
entag 1960 in Berlin. 3 10:4 pp1-21 April. 
--Speeches and resolutions on the first 


German Journalism Day, March 24, 1960, 
in West Berlin. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ANoNYMOous. Propaganda: Rieselfeld- 
schlachten. SP 14:16 pp90-91 April 13.— 
East German tv is attacking a regular 
West German tv program on propaganda 
techniques on television in East Europe. 

STROTHMANN, DietricH. Die ‘Neuord- 
nung’ des Buchbesprechungswesens im 
Dritten Reich und das Verbot der Kunst- 
kritik. P 5:3 pp140-158 May-June —Party 
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and professional regulations on book re- 
viewing and reporting of the fine arts, let- 
ters and science in the German press of 
1933 to 1945. 

TriescH, GUENTER. Ohne Sendepause. 
PM 5:47 ppl5S-20 April—Communist 
propaganda infiltration in West Germany 
includes both strategy and tactics. 


Radio and Television 


Anonymous. El 27 aniversario de 
CMQ Radio. RMT 24:3 p7 March.—Ra- 
dio station CMQ in Havana, recently ex- 
propriated by Castro, celebrated its 27th 
anniv , 

—0Ob uluchshenii Sovetskovo radiovesh- 
chaniya i dalneishem razvitii televideniya. 
SovP 1960:2 ppl-5 Feb.—Radio and tv 
workers and broadcasts are criticized for 
a number of faults, including lack of at- 
tention to young viewers and poor recep- 
tion in remote areas of the Soviet Union. 

—Ostwerbesendungen: Alles mit Ei. SP 
14:20 pp81-83 May 11.—East German 
television has begun broadcasting weekly 
commercials. 

—Radioemisiones de propaganda. HA 
36:935 p36 April 4—To counteract criti- 
cisms against the Castro regime, Cuba will 
broadcast in eight languages starting July 
26. Shortwave programs will be in Span- 
ish, English, French, German, Portuguese, 
Russian, Chinese and Arabic. 

—Teatro universitario. HA 36:935 p61 
April 4.—The National University of 
Mexico has begun a Sunday night dra- 
matic series on commercial Channel 4. 
Noted Mexican and foreign stage plays 
are being adapted by professors. 

—Wykaz telewizorow w Polsce. BT 
1960:6 p66 June.—There are now about 
350,000 tv sets in Poland. 

Becx, Ursuta. Die Fernsehlawine in 
Oesterreich. FR 1960:4 pp150-154 April. 
—Television boom in Austria. There are 
500 new viewers daily and a total audi- 
ence of 130,000. 

Brack, Hans, Die Organisation der 
uebergeordneten Aufgaben des Rundfunks. 
RF 7:2 pp152-167 n.d.—Activities of the 
Federal German stations. These include 
financial aid to small stations, long and 
short-wave programs, archives, and repre- 
sentation at international organization 
meetings. 

E.J.S. ‘Freiheitssender 904.’ PM 5:49 
ppli-15 April.—Since Aug. 18, 1956, the 
East German propaganda station “Frei- 
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heitssender 904” has been broadcasting to 
West Germany. Description of its organi- 


zation and programming. 


Fiscuer, E. Kurt. Das Brucknerstift 
St. Florian, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Rundfunks im Dritten Reich. P 5:3 pp 
159-164 May-June.—Account of the plans 
for German radio after the war. 

Voss, HaraLp. Zur Entwicklung des 
Rundj:inks in Westafrika. RF 7:2 pp141- 
151 n.d.—Broadcasting in former British 
and French territories of West Africa, its 
history and current activities. 

WaAGENFUERR, Kurt. 25 Jahre Fernseh- 
Programmdienst 1-Ill, FR 1960:3 pp97- 
104 March; 1960:4 pp137-140 April; 
1960:5 pp201-203 May.—An eyewitness 
account of the beginning of regular tv 
programming in Germany on March 22, 
1935. 


Research Methods 


BisHop, WILLIAM. A new «approach to 
readership surveys. ZMM 3:3 pp707-709 
n.d.—A new method for readership sur- 
veys devised by a French firm for Paris- 
Match and Marie-Claire assessing house- 
hold expenses of readers and comparing 
them with average expenses of the French 
family. 

Macuitt, Horst. Die Werbeerfolgskon- 
trolle und ihre Bedeutung fuer die Fest- 
stellung der von der Werbung ausgehen- 
den Gedaechiniswirkung. JAV 6:1 pp48- 
79 n.d.—Measuring advertising effects by 
measuring ad recall. 

SpecuT, Kart G. Die Bedeutung der 
Verbrauchergruppen und die Moeglich- 
keiten ihrer werblichen Ansprache. JAV 
6:1 pp41-47 n.d.—Social approach to ad- 
vertising. Consumer groups as the adver- 
tising target. 

TETELOWSKA, I. Analiza i Ocena tresci 
dziennikow. ZP 1960:1 pp7-22 n.d.—The- 
oretical and methodological problems of 
studying newspaper content. The author 
gives his own solutions and classifications. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 


BRETAG, WILHELM. Das Bild in der 
Zeitung technisch gesehen. ZV 57:8 pp 
340-343 April.—Technical aspects of 
printing pictures in dailies. 

BURKHARDT. Der Teletypesetter und 
seine Bedeutung im modernen Zeitungs- 
betrieb. ZV 57:8 pp352-353 Aoril 15.— 
The use of TTS in Germany. 
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Marvin Takes Iran Appointment; 
Jolliffe in Afghanistan 


Dean Burton W. Marvin of the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information at the University of 
Kansas will be on sabbatical leave during 
the 1960-61 school year on a Fulbright 
lecturing appointment at the University of 
Tehran, Iran. 

Dr. Calder M. Pickett, a member of the 
Kansas journalism faculty since 1951 and 
associate professor in the news-editorial 
sequence, will be acting dean from Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, to July 1, 1961. 

Harold Jolliffe, professor of journalism 
at Michigan State, is on leave of absence 
until January 1961 to work in Afghanis- 
tan under a Smith-Mundt grant to aid in 
establishing a school of journalism in that 
country. 

Hideya Kumata, associate professor in 
general communication arts, also of Mich- 
igen State, has returned to the campus 
after two months in Pakistan, where he 
was adviser on communications problems 
to the East Pakistan Academy for Village 
Development. 

Frederick T, C. Yu, associate professor, 
Montana State University, has been 
awarded a research grant by the Ford 
Foundation to study influential molders of 
public opinion in Asia. He plans to spend 
several months in seven Asian countries 
gathering data before returning to Mon- 
tana in time for the winter term. 

Professor Leland Stowe, on leave from 
the University of Michigan for the second 
semester of the 1959-60 academic year, 
has returned to this country from an ex- 
tended tour of the Middle East, during 


which he interviewed Egypt’s Premier 
Nasser and other leaders, He prepared 
articles for the Reader’s Digest at his 
summer home in New Hampshire. 


Siebert Succeeds Sabine 
As Michigan State Dean 


Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
Division of Mass Communications, has 
been promoted to dean of the College of 
Communications Arts at Michigan State 
University. He succeeds Dr. Gordon A. 
Sabine, former journalism dean at the 
University of Oregon. 

After five years as dean, Dr. Sabine re- 
signed May 1 to become Vice-President 
for Special Projects and Director of Ad- 
missions and Scholarships for Michigan 
State University. He had held the latter 
post in addition to the deanship for the 
past year. 

Siebert, who was formerly director of 
the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, came to MSU 3 years ago 
as director of the journalism, advertising, 
and radio-TV areas of the College. 


Arpan Named Professor 
At Indiana University 

Floyd Arpan, on the journalism faculty 
at Northwestern University since 1934, 
has accepted appointment as professor of 
journalism at Indiana University. 

He will direct the magazine sequence 
and the work in international communica- 
tions. 

In recent months, Prof. Arpan has been 
acting administrator of Sigma Delta Chi, 
since the resignation of Victor Bluedorn, 
executive secretary. 
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News Notes 


Northern Illinois Establishes 
J-Program, with Grubb as Head 

A new p in journalism was es- 
tablished during the 1959-60 school year 
at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
consisting of a 40-semester hour major. 

The new journalism department is 
headed by Dr. Donald R. Grubb, who 
came to NIU from Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, where he served for ten years on 
the journalism faculty. 

Faculty members are being added to 
department to staff sequences in news- 
editorial, community newspaper, indus- 
trial press and journalism-education. 

Numerous projects established during 
the first year included the formation of an 
on-campus Journalism Student Associa- 
tion; organization and sponsorship of a 
Northern Illinois School Press Associa- 
tion; reorganization of campus publica- 
tions, and formation of a regional Indus- 
trial Editors’ Association. 

Grubb, now national chairman of the 
National Council of College Publications 
Advisers, is conducting a study of college 
weekly newspapers for the association. 


South Carolina School 
Holds First Job Clinic 

Employment opportunities in newspa- 
pering and other communications media 
were outlined to University of South 
Carolina journalism students when the 
School of Journalism held its first annual 
job clinic in May. 

Sponsored by the student Press Club, 
the clinic presented a panel of eight ex- 
perts representing daily and weekly news- 
papers, news services, radio, television, 
advertising and public relations. 


Quill and Scroll Funds 
To Aid School Research 

The Quill and Scroll Foundation has 
announced it will make grants of up to 
$100 to graduate students conducting re- 
search in high school journalism. 

“The type of assistance we have in 
mind would be reimbursement for actual 
costs of making such studies—postage, 
supplies, printing of questionnaires, etc.,” 
said Lester G. Benz, executive secretary. 
“No payment would be made as tiene 
sation.” 

The foundation derives funds through 
operation of the Quill and Scroll Society. 


Floyd Baskette Named 
Colorado Acting Director 

Prof. Floyd Baskette has been named 
acting director of the College of Journal- 
ism at the University of Colorado for 
1960-61. 

He replaces Prof. A. Gayle Waldrop, 
who resigned as of Aug. 31 to devote 
more time to teaching and research at the 
university. 

Baskette joined the Colorado faculty in 
1950. Previously he had taught at Emory 
University, Syracuse University and 
Adams State Coilege (Alamosa, Colo.). 
He served as department head at Hislop 
College, Nagpur, India, in 1953-54 and 
last year helped establish a journalism de- 
partment at the University of Rangoon. 
Both foreign assignments were under Ful- 
bright grants. 

Waldrop has been a member of the 
journalism faculty at Colorado for 37 
years and has served as director since 
1949. He is president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and is a past president of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 


Nieman Chair Established 
At Marquette University 


A Lucius W. Nieman Chair of Journal- 
ism is to be established at Marquette 
University through a gift of $300,000 
from Miss Faye McBeath, niece of the 
late founder of the Milwaukee Journal. 

Miss McBeath’s gift to the College of 
Journalism was announced at commence- 
ment exercises. The occupant of the chair 
will be known as the “Nieman Professor 
of Journalism.” 

Father Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., Mar- 
quette’s president, said that the appoint- 
ment of the first professor to the chair 
will be announced “at the earliest possible 
opportunity” and that a memorial to Nie- 
man will be placed in the journalism 
building. 

Miss McBeath indicated, in endowing 
the professorship, that she wished to pre- 
serve her uncle's ideals of public respon- 
sibility in the community and to assist 
Marquette in maintaining a teaching pro- 
gram of outstanding quality in journal- 
ism. 

Born in Wisconsin, Nieman founded 
the Journal in 1882. He died in 1935, 
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Paulson Named Head 
At Brigham Young 


Jean R. Paulson, a veteran California 
newsman, has been appointed assistant 
professor and head of the department of 
journalism at Brigham Young University, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Paulson is news editor of KFAX, a 
newly established all-news radio station in 
San Francisco. He has served on Utah 
and California newspapers for 30 years, 
including managing editorships on the 
Berkeley Gazette and Palo Alto Times. 

As department head he will succeed 
Oliver R. Smith, who has held the posi- 
tion for 14 years. The change is in ac- 
cordance with a recent university-wide 
policy to rotate department chairmanships 
at intervals of approximately five years to 
give administrators opportunity to return 
to full-time teaching and research. 

Dr. Smith will continue as professor of 
journalism and director of graduate stud- 
ies in the department, and is scheduled to 
take a sabbatical leave during 1961-62. 


Kansas State Gets Grant 
For Science News Conference 


The National Science Foundation has 
made a grant of approximately $10,000 
to Kansas State University for a “Confer- 
ence to Advance the Public Understanding 
of Science.” 

The conference director will be Ralph 
R. Lashbrook, head of the department of 
technical journalism. A. B. Cardwell, head 
of the department of physics, will be as- 
sociate director and Murvin H. Perry of 
the department of technical journalism 
will be administrative assistant. 

Purpose of the conference will be to 
improve public understanding of science 
by developing the science background of 
persons who prepare and present science 
news in media of general circulation such 
as newspapers, radio, television and news 
magazines, Dean Hahn said. 

Instruction, which will be predominant- 
ly in the subject matter of science, will 
emphasize the importance of basic theo- 
retical research in extending the bounda- 
ries of scientific knowledge and its appli- 
cations, according to Lashbrook, who per- 
pared the proposal. 

The five-day conference will begin No- 
vember 14. Attendance will be limited to 
50 newsmen. 
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Purse, Job Established 
To Honor Mark Hellinger 

An award honoring the memory of 
Mark Hellinger, newspaper columnist and 
motion picture who died in 
1947, has been instituted at St. Bonaven- 
ture University by a committee which 
includes several leading figures in Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Honorary chairman of the group is Jim 
Bishop, author and columnist and a biog- 
rapher of Hellinger. Dr. Russell J. Jan- 
doli, chairman of St. Bonaventure’s de- 
partment of journalism, is chairman. 

The award, which will be made annual- 
ly to a St. Bonaventure journalism gradu- 
ate, provides a $500 purse and an oppor- 
tunity for placement in the journalism 
field of the recipient’s choice. Committee 
members commit themselves to providing 
both the purse and the job. 

First presentation of the Hellinger 
Award was made to John H. Checkett, 
60, of East Meadow, Long Island, N.Y., 
who accepted a position with the New 
York Journal-American. 

Others on the award committee include 
John Daly, Douglas Edwards, William 
Randolph Hearst Jr., Toots Shor, and 
Walter Winchell. 


Taiwan School Voted 
Membership in ASJSA 

A school from outside the North Amer- 
ican continent has been voted a member- 
ship in the American Society of Journal- 
ism School Administrators for the first 
time in that organization’s 

Dr. Howard R. Long, chairman of the 
Southern Illinois University t of 
journalism and president of the ASJSA, 
announced the admission of the National 
Cheng-chi University of Taipei, Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

The ASJSA lists about 60 other mem- 
bers in the United States and Canada. 


West Coast Grants Renewed 
For Journalism Study 

Student & Publisher, the magazine of 
the Pacific Slope School Press, devoted to 
the interests of high school editors and 
advisers, has renewed its offer to grant 
$100 to three outstanding students in 
California, Oregon, and Washington to 
help defray tuition in university in 
duise rari offering sootedanse jooupllion 
courses. 





News Notes 


Southern Illinois, ASJSA 
Sponsor J-Education Meeting 


College educators from 
Rhode Island to Oklahoma attended a 
Conference on Education for Journalism 
at Southern Illinois University in June. 


Emphasis was paced on service to pro- 

fessional journalism, classroom teaching, 

and research. Professional jour- 

nalists in the newspaper, advertising, in- 

dustrial publication and _radio-television 

fields met with the college journalism 
teachers. 

Contributions from journalism educa- 
tors included: 

“The Educators’ Point of View,” panel, 
Baskett Mosse, professor, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University; The- 
odore B. Peterson, dean, College of Jour- 
nalism and Communications, University 
of Illinois, and Dougias Perry, chairman, 
Department of Journalism, Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Charles Siepmann, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Communications in Education, 
New York University, luncheon talk, 
“Journalism and the Crises of Our Time.” 

“Research Contributions Which Jour- 
nalism Education Can Make,” panel, 
Charles L. Allen, chairman, Department 
of Journalism and Advertising, Oklahoma 
State University. 

A conference summary was given by 
Walter Wilcox, professor of journalism, 
UCLA, formerly of Tulane University. 

Other speakers included Gerhart Wiebe, 

r in Elmo Roper and Associates, 
New York; Thomas A. Hanes, managing 
editor, the Ledger-Star, Norfolk, Va.; 
S. L. Latimer, Jr., editor, the State, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Budd Gore, advertising 
manager, Chicago Daily News; and Wil- 
liam Small, president of the Radio-TV 
News Directors Association. 

The ASJSA committee which planned 
the program consisted of Prof. Allen, 
Alvin E. Austin, University of North Da- 
kota; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University; J. William Maxwell, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota; Armistead S. Pride, 
Lincoln University of Missouri; P. L 
Reed, West Virginia University; Bruce 
Underwood, University of Houston, and 
Howard R. Long, SIU, chairman. 


Syracuse Co-Sponsors 
Education PR Institute 


Application of the social sciences to the 
practice of public relations was the focus 
of the first in a series of annual institutes 
for college and university public relations 
officers at Syracuse University Aug. 21- 
27. 

The Public Relations Institute was 
sponsored by the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association in cooperation 
with the School of Journalism and the 
Cummunications Research Center of Syra- 
cuse University. 

The institute director was Dr. William 
P. Ehling, assistant professor of journal- 
ism and business administration and direc- 
tor of information at the university. 

On the Institute faculty to discuss the 
contributions that psychology, sociology 
and anthropology can make to education- 
al public relations were six scholars: Dr. 
Bernard R. Berelson, director, Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, direc- 
tor, Communications Research Center, 
Michigan State University, and Dr. Percy 
Tannenbaum, director, Mass Communica- 
tions Research Center, University of Wis- 
consin; and from Syracuse University, 
Dr. George G. Stern, executive officer, 
Psychological Research Center; Dr. Lin- 
ton C, Freeman, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, and Dr. Rob- 
ert D. Murphy, chairman of the news- 
paper department. 

Afternoon “application” lectures were 
given by Leo C. Muller, director of public 
relations, Mississippi State Coliege for 
Women, and Lyle M. Nelson, director of 
University Relations, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Columbia Students Praise 
One-Week Internships 

The 75 students in the 1960 class of the 
Graduate School of Journalism at one 
bia University have written a 
ing an experimental plan used Gadek $0 the 
year. The students had a week of observa- 
tion and study of news organizations in 
Washington and other metropolitan areas, 
as far west as Milwaukee and north as 
Toronto, as well as New York. Seventy 
percent of the students were enthusiastic 
about the plan, and the faculty too ex- 
pressed general satisfaction. 
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Higginbotham Elected 
President of KTA 

Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, chairman of 
the department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, has been elected presi- 
dent of Kappa Tau Alpha, national schol- 
arship society in the journalism education 
field. He will serve for two years begin- 
ning July 1, 1960. 

Other national officers chosen at the 
same time are L. J. Hortin, Ohio Univer- 
sity, vice-president; James W. Markham, 
Pennsylvania State University, secretary; 
and Frank Luther Mott, University of 
Missouri, treasurer. 

Higginbotham succeeds Dean John E. 
Drewry, of the University of Georgia, 
who retains a position on the executive 
committee of the society. Kappa Tau 
Alpha has 39 chapters in leading schools 
and departments of journalism. Recently 
installed were chapters at the University 
of Oregon and the University of Houston. 


Penney Gives Missouri Grant 
To Honor Women's Pages 

The J. C. Penney Company of New 
York has established an annual grant of 
$27,000 at the University of Missouri, to 
provide annual journalism awards for ex- 
cellence in women’s pages and fashion 
reporting. 

The J, C. Penney-University of Missouri 
Journalism Awards will be administered 
at the School of Journalism by Paul 
Myhre, former associate editor of the 
Cleveland News, and now lecturer in 
journalism at the university. 

The competition was established in 
honor of James Cash Penney, founder of 
the chain of retail stores, and a native of 
Missouri. 


36 College Publications 
Join Indiana Association 

Thirty-six Indiana collegiate student 
publications with a total circulation of 
70,305 have joined the Indiana Collegiate 
Press Association in its first year of or- 
ganization. 

Twenty of the publications are student 
newspapers, 14 are yearbooks and two are 
literary magazines. Together the publica- 
tions represent 23 Indiana college cam- 
puses, according to Earl L. Conn, assistant 
professor in journalism at Ball State Col- 
lege, Muncie, executive secretary. 
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Education Professor —_ 
Campus Newspaper ems 

Self-centeredness may account for lack 
of interest in collegiate journalism, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan education professor 
told the third Institute for College Jour- 
nalists at the university. 

Those who have difficulty finding stu- 
dents to staff campus papers should give 
serious thought to whether there is now a 
need for the activity, said Prof. Raymond 
J. Young. 

“The experience in publishing a campus 
newspaper should be a realistic in-service 
education for those who aspire to that line 
of endeavor,” he declared. “Yet in my 
limited experience I often have detected a 
type of imposed censorship on the free- 
dom of the campus press which is more 
rigid than is found anywhere else in 
America. If this is so, then it is not sur- 
prising that today’s self-centered student 
who resists organization may not be inter- 
ested.” 

Other recent communications speakers 
at the University of Michigan, and their 
observations, include: 

Gilbert Seldes, University of Pennsyl- 
vania—“Force” children to watch TV and 
write essays comparing programs, in order 
to develop a critical future audience. 

Irving Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
—In “a situation more dangerous in some 
ways than the McCarthy era,” 36 persons 
ere in jail or on their way after invoking 
constitutional guarantees of free speech. 


Michigan State Sponsors 
Chemical News Meeting 


The problems of interpreting the prog- 
ress of chemistry to the public were con- 
sidered at a Michigan State University 
conference in April. Sponsors included the 
American Chemical Society and the uni- 
versity department of chemistry and 
School of Journalism. 

About 75 journalists, industry commu- 
nicators, chemical industry public rela- 
tions officials, teachers and others inter- 
ested in this area from across the nation 
met for the day-long event. 

Purposes of the conference were to re- 
view recent progress in the chemical field, 
for the benefit of writers, and to consider 
the most effective ways of communicating 
with the public, visually and in writing. 
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Three Journalism Units 
Move to New Quarters 


Journalism divisions of three universi- 
ties are moving into new quarters—Kan- 
sas State, North Carolina and Houston. 

Completion of Kansas State Univer- 
sity’s new $375,000 journalism building 
comes during the golden annversary year 
of the department, according to Ralph R. 
Lashbrook, head of the department. The 
new building was occupied late in the 
summer. 

The interior of the three-story native 
limestone structure is distinguished by red 
oak paneling and woodwork throughout. 
A large reading and display room, offices, 
a lecture room seating 200, and a report- 
ing laboratory are situated on the main 
floor. 

The top floor houses graphic arts facili- 
ties, a classroom specially equipped for 
use of audio-visual teaching aids, and a 
seminar room for graduate students. 

The ground level of the new building 
will be occupied by the University Press 
and will include composing «and press 
rooms. 

The School of Journalism at the Uni- 


versity of North Carolina has moved into 
its remodeled building with new equip- 
ment. At dedicatory exercises October 21, 
the main address, “Responsibility of the 


Reporter and the Editor,” will be given 
by Clifton Daniel, assistant managing edi- 
tor. the new York Times, a 1933 graduate 
of the school. 

Also speaking will be William D. Sni- 
der, associate editor, Greensboro Daily 
News, a 1941 graduate, representing the 
alumni; Holt McPherson, editor, High 
Point Enterprise, vice-president of ACEJ, 
and president of the School of Journal- 
ism Foundation of North Carolina, Inc., 
a 1928 graduate; Governor Luther H. 
Hodges, and President William Friday 
and Chancellor William B. Aycock of the 
University. 

The dedicatory address will be given by 
Gordon Gray, former president of the 
university, currently serving as Special 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, on the subject, “Respon- 
sibility of Ownership.” Mr. Gray owns 
the controlling stock in the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Twin City Sentinel. 

Speaking at an afternoon session will be 
Mark Ethridge, publisher, the Cowurier- 
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Journal and the Louisville Times, on “Re- 
sponsibility of the Publisher,” and J. 
Montgomery Curtis, director, American 
Press Institute, on “Responsibility for 
Raising Standards.” 

Howell Hall, occupied by the chemistry 
department from 1905 to 1925 and by the 
School of Pharmacy from 1925 until No- 
vember 1959, has been completely re- 
modeled for use by the School of Jour- 
nalism at a cost of $162,000. Equipment 
costing $60,000 has been installed. 

The School now has 27,500 square feet 
of space in which are located two news 
writing laboratories each equipped with 
20 desks and typewriters; one news edit- 
ing laboratory with a 12-seat copy desk; 
a photographic set-up including four film 
processing rooms, a printing room, chem- 
ical mixing room, and studio; an advertis- 
ing laboratory, a research center with 
cubicles for research assistants, conven- 
tional classrooms, offices, a student lounge 
with an adjoining kitchen and an audito- 
rium seating 225. 

The University of Houston dedicated its 
new journalism laboratory and classroom 
building June 18 at a meeting of the 
Texas Press Association. The 20x120-foot 
building provides space for a laboratory 
for advertising, news and feature writing 
and typography, Bruce Underwood, de- 
partment chairman, announced. 

The new structure, costing $21,542, will 
be paid for from student publications 
earnings. It forms the east side of a quad- 
rangle composed of the photojournalism 
building, campus newspaper office and 
classroom and office building. The old 
laboratory will be made over into a read- 
ing room. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Brigham Young University—A new an- 
nual award of $175 to an outstanding 
junior student in journalism at Brigham 
Young University has been established by 
the Utah Headliners professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi. An annual award of 
$100 to the outstanding male senior in 
journalism has been begun by Forace A. 
Green, former Salt Lake City weekly 
newspaper publisher, who was a member 
of the department's first graduating class 
in 1936, 


Columbia University—In the past three 
years the Graduate School of Journalism 
has more than doubled the general funds 
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available for scholarship assistance, Dean 
Edward W. Barrett has announced. He 
emphasized the particular value of this 
expanded $94,000 program for 1960-61, 
when a tuition increase of $300 will go 
into effect. 


University of Ilinois—The J. T. Trebil- 
cock award of $25 will be made annually 
for the best piece of investigative report- 
ing accomplished by a staff member of the 
Daily Illini, student newspaper. The 
award is financed by interest from a fund 
set up to honor the former Illinois pro- 
fessor of journalism, who died in 1955. 

Another memorial fund is being estab- 
lished to honor Dudley McAllister, Ilinois 
journalism graduate and for twenty years 
government and politics reporter for the 
Champaign-Urbana Courier, who was 
killed in an automobile accident in March, 
1960. 


Indiana University—Michael McCoy of 
Radcliff, Ky., is the first recipient of the 
Poynter Scholarship for Journalism estab- 
lished at Indiana University by the Poyn- 
ter Fund to honor a family long promi- 
nent in Indiana journalism. The stipend is 
$1,000 for a senior “dedicated to journal- 
ism.” Nelson Poynter, publisher of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Poynter Jamison, publisher of the 
Sullivan (Ind.) Times, are both graduates 
of the university. 


University of lowa—A scholarship pro- 
gram to encourage more high school stu- 
dents to prepare for a career in journal- 
ism was established by the Press Column- 
ists of Iowa. The first winner was John 
Rife of Mount Vernon, Ia., a freshman 
enrolling at the University of Iowa School 
of Journalism in September. The column- 
ists, in setting up the scholarship pro- 
gram financed by more than 200 mem- 
bers, specified that applicants must plan 
to major in journalism at Iowa, lowa 
State University, or Drake University and 
must be residents of Iowa. Each scholar- 
ship is valued at $200. 

Two other new awards are the George 
C. Perkins scholarship, named in honor of 
a long-time Iowa newspaper publisher and 
co-founder of the daily Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal; and the Leon Barnes Memorial 
Award in Community Journalism, estab- 
lished to encourage more young men and 
women to plan a career in the small town 
daily or weekly newspaper field. The 
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Barnes award honors the long-time pub- 
lisher of the Northwood (la.) Anchor 
who died in 1959. 


Montana State University—A check for 
$1,000 has been presented to the School 
of Journalism by Mrs. Dorothy Rochon 
Powers, columnist for the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review and a 1943 graduate. 
She asked that the money be used to pro- 
vide five $200 scholarships in coming 
years to graduates of Anaconda High 
Schooi who wish to major in journalism 
at Montana. The check is the one she re- 
ceived earlier this year when she won the 
national Ernie Pyle Memorial Award. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman—A 
Chester H. Westfall memorial scholarshi 
of $500 has been established by his wid- 
ow, Mrs. Caroline L. Westfall of Tulsa. 
Following his graduation in journalism in 
1915, he served as capitol reporter for 
the Daily Oklahoman and taught journal- 
ism at the University of Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Zilpha R. Gilstrap, San Francisco, 
has established a $50 memorial scholar- 
ship in honor of her husband, Max K. 
Gilstrap, former University of Oklahoma 
journalism student, who was serving as 
Chicago bureau chief of the Christian 
Science Monitor before his death in 1957. 

Southern __ Illinois University—The 
Southern Illinois Editorial Association has 
established a $150 scholarship for study 
of community journalism. 

The Optimist Club of Red Bud, Ill, be- 
came the first such club to give a $100 
scholarship for a high school student to 
attend a summer journalism workshop. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of North Carolina—Effec- 
tive this fall, news writing and news edit- 
ing courses will meet five hours a week 
for three hours credit. The new 1-2-2 
schedule was made possible by the move 
into larger quarters, where two 20-student 
writing laboratories and one 12-student 
copy desk are available. The school is also 
co-operating with the university in sched- 
uling two 75-minute afternoon classes in- 
stead of the standard three 50-minute 
morning classes for two courses: Interna- 
tional Communications and Comparative 
Journalism, and Advertising Campaigns. 

St. Bonaventure University—A course 
in “Technical Writing and Editing” will 
be offered for the first time in the Fal! 





University of Wisconsin— 

g” will be offered for the first 
time this fall. The course, directed by 
Prof. Richard Disney, will allow students 
to undertake individual investigations in 


ing offered next year by the 

agricultural Parts of the 
course will be devoted to selection of ex- 
hibit content, methods of visualizing the 
message, traffic pattern, and designing to 
meet limitations of display area. The 
course is planned for majors in agricul- 
tural and home economics journalism, vo- 
cational agriculture, extension work and 
foreign trainees in agricultural informa- 
tion work. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


Duquesne University—Victor E. Rng 
has joined the staff of the j 
partment this semester as lecturer in Fad 
tography. Previously a staff photographer 
on the Somerset (Pa.) American, he is 
co-owner of the Guild P pher, a 
commercial photography firm in Pitts- 
burgh. He replaces the late Rev. Vincent 
De Paul Deer, C.S.Sp., former staff mem- 
ber who died in January. 

ye a8 State College—Charles F. Dow- 

television photographer for KFRE 


coaiee for the Turlock ( 


Bernard A. Shepard has been promoted 
from associate to 


Shepard was swectied the PhO. in Com- 


munication by the —— University 
School of Journalism in May. 
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University of Illinois—Dr. Harry J. 

ia, president and executive director 

of the National Association of Education- 

al Broadcasters, has been appointed full- 

time associate professor of radio and tele- 

vision effective in September. He has been 

serving as part-time lecturer in the depart- 

ment. Dr. Skornia, formerly radio attache 

at the American embassy in Austria, holds 

from Michigan State and Michi- 

gan, and has taught at Michigan, DePauw 
and Indiana. 

Jack M. Crannell has been named as- 
sistant manager of WILL-TV, with rank 
of assistant professor. Crannell, an Illinois 
graduate, has served with the university’s 
office of broadcasting and had been acting 
assistant manager of the television oper- 
ation. 

James Carey will become a half-time 
instructor in advertising this fall, follow- 
ing a year as a fellow in the communica- 
tions program. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, he earlier held an 
assistantship in advertising at Illinois. 

William Shaffer, a Knox graduate with 
experience on the Beloit (Wis.) Daily 
News, will join the journalism department 
as a half-time assistant. 

University of lowa—Edward P. Bassett, 
instructor in news writing at Lower Co- 
lumbia Junior College, Longview, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the School of Journalism effective 
September, 1960. Bassett will teach in the 
editorial journalism area, have charge of 

high school relations and serve 
as executive secretary of the lowa High 
School Press Association. He replaced 
Jeff Clark, who has resigned to accept an 
appointment to the journalism faculty at 
Bowling Green (Ohio) University. Bassett 
is a 1951 graduate of Washington and 
Lee University and received an M.A. from 
the University of Michigan in 1955. He 
has worked on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

University of Kansas—Mel Adams, who 
recently completed his master’s degree 
work in advertising at the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism, where he was 
on the staff, became assistant professor of 
advertising September 1, 1960, at the Wil- 
fiam Alles Allen White School of Journalism 
and Public Information. Adams was 

from the Kansas school in 1947 
and was on the local retail pee 
sales staff of the Kansas City § 


Notes 
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1952. From 1952 until 1956 he was ad- 
vertising director of the Morristown 
(Tenn.) Sun. 

University of _Kentucky—Harry O. Rit- 
ter, graduate of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Kansas, joined the 
staff of the School of Journalism July 1. 

University of Maryland—William F. 
Noall has been appointed instructor to 
teach press photography, industrial jour- 
nalism, and publicity techniques in the 
Department of Journalism and Public Re- 
lations. He has a master’s in public rela- 
tions from Ohio University and a photo- 
journalism degree from Kent State Uni- 
versity. Formerly he served as editor for 
the B. F. Goodrich Circle-News and as 
state editor and reporter for the Wooster 
(Ohio) Record. He replaces Werner Sev- 
erin, whd returned to the photographic 
staff of Look. 

University of |Michigan—Professor 
Kenneth M. Stewart, having completed re- 
search at the Institute for Communica- 
tions Research, Stanford University, while 
on sabbatical during the academic year, 
1959-60, taught during the summer on the 
journalism faculty at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

Michigan State University—William 
Haight, who was promoted to assistant 
professor in advertising July 1, has teen 
named coordinator of continuing educa- 
tion programs, and will continue as direc- 
tor of placement for the journalism and 
advertising areas. 

Dr. Richard Chapin, head librarian, has 
been named a professor in journalism, and 
will teach a course in library and refer- 
ence materials for doctoral candidates. 

George Hough III has been promoted 
to instructor in journalism and named 
editorial adviser to the State News, stu- 
dent daily. 

University of Missouri—Newton Town- 
send, assistant professor of journalism, 
has been awarded a Danforth Foundation 
Fellowship for the coming school year, 
and will take a leave of absence to study 
for a Ph.D. degree. He will be replaced 
for the year by Walter Hackett, now in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman—Dr. 
David P. Bergin, associate professor, who 
served last year as director of the school 
of journalism at the University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, will return to the faculty 
in September. 
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Ohio University—Prof. William S. Bax- 
ter, who has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Journalism at Ohio 
University since 1955, received his Ph.D. 
in Mass Communications at Iowa State 
University in June. He has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor, effective in September. 

Pennsylvania State University—Vincent 
P. Norris will join the faculty in Septem- 
ber as assistant professor of advertising in 
the School of Journalism. A native of 
Scottdale, Pa., he received his Ph.D. in 
mass communications from the University 
of Illinois. He received the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association Fel- 
lowship in 1958, spending the six-week 
fellowship period with the Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. In 1959 he served a 
summer internship with the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency, Chicago. 

South Florida University—George H. 
Miller, for the past three years a member 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism 
and Communications at the University of 
Florida, has joined the faculty. 

He will be in charge of university and 
student publications and teach one course 
in journalism. He holds the B.J. degree 
from the University of Missouri and the 
M.S.J. degree from the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Syracuse University—George T, Crutch- 
field, who is working on a doctorate in the 
School of Journalism, has been named as- 
sistant to Dean Wesley C. Clark. He has 
been with the AP in Tallahassee, Fla.; re- 
ported in Sutton, W. Va., and was teach- 
ing assistant from 1957 to 1959 at Florida 
State University, where he received his 
master’s. 

University of Texas—Robert Root, as- 
sociate professor of journalism at Syra- 
cuse University, will teach at the School 
of Journalism fall semester. 

Texas A. & M.—Prof. Donald D. Bur- 
chard, head of the department of journal- 
ism since the inception of the program in 
1948, has been re-assigned effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. Professor Burchard will 
remain as a teaching member of the col- 
lege faculty. As of July 1, his successor 
had not been selected. 

University of Washington—Prof. Milo 
Ryan, who is completing a catalog of 
World War II broadcasts under a $10,000 
grant from Columbia Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, has been granted a leave of absence 
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to work in England and France on a proj- 
ect to exchange historical transcriptions as 
a means of enhancing the university col- 
lection of famous broadcasts. 

Jonathan Lane, acting assistant profes- 
sor while Alex Edelstein was on leave at 
Stanford, has supervised a survey on the 
attitudes of workers in defense and non- 
defense industries on the subject of dis- 
armament. The survey was financed by 
the Bremerton Sun and the Everett Her- 
ald. Prof. Lane has been at the Univer- 
sity on an exchange with Stanford Univer- 
sity. He has accepted a position with the 
U.S. Information Service in the research 
division. 

Wayne State University—William 
White, who joined the staff as an assistant 
professor in 1947, will become professor 
of journalism, effective September 1960. 
He has edited a large number of weekly 
newspapers in the Detroit area, worked 
for dailies in Chattanooga, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and elsewhere, written more than 
400 periodicals, articles and book reviews, 
10 books and pamphlets, and edits the 
Walt Whitman Review, a scholarly jour- 
nal. 

University of West Virginia—Dr. Guy 
H. Stewart, a West Virginia graduate, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
journalisem at the University of West 
Virginia, Dr. Stewart leaves a position at 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, where he has been director of public 
information and associate professor of 
journalism since 1950. 

He received a master’s degree in his- 
tory from the University in 1949, and the 
University of Illinois awarded him the 
Ph.D. degree in history in 1957. He has 
done extensive research in early newspa- 
per history. 

Dean Warren K. Agee said that one of 
Dr. Stewart's ibilities will be the 
development of a master’s degree curricu- 
lum in journalism. 

Dr. Stewart has worked for the Chicago 
Tribune, the Wheeling Intelligencer and 
the Cumberland (Md.) Evening Times. 

University of | Wisconsin—Wilmott 
Ragsdale, associate professor, has been 

inted to teach feature and critical 
writing courses and journalism history. 
James A. Fosdick, lecturer, will be in 
charge of the School of Journalism exten- 
sion services and will teach photography. 

Prof. Ragsdale has taught English at 
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Grinnell College and journalism and Eng- 
lish literature at the New School for So- 
cial Research in New York. He was a 
Washington correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal 1940-41; wrote for Time in 
Washington, New York and London 
1941-1946; and has been with Newsweek 
since 1957. He comes to Wisconsin from 
Bangkok, Thailand, where he has been a 
Newsweek correspondent and journalism 
teacher on a two-year grant from the Asia 
Foundation. 

Fosdick, who formerly was professor of 
journalism at Kent State, is completing 
work for a doctorate in mass communica- 
tions at Wisconsin. His professional expe- 
rience includes reporting and photography 
for the Muncie (Ind.) Morning Star and 
Evening Press and St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times. 

Recently promoted at the University of 
Wisconsin: S. Watson Dunn, from assoc:- 
ate professor to professor of journalism 
and commerce; and Claron Burnett, Rich- 
ard D. Powers, and John E. Ross, from 
assistant professor to associate professor 
of agricultural journalism. 


NEWS NOTES 

Brigham Young University—The jour- 
nalism department sponsored a one-day 
public relations conference in May for the 
benefit of management and public rela- 
tions personnel in business and industrial 
organizations. 

Columbia University—The American 
Press Institute will conduct six seminars 
for foreign newspaper executives between 
1961 and 1966, under grants made by the 
Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Five of the seminars will be sponsored 
jointly, with the Ford Foundation pro- 
viding 60% and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 40% of the costs. Two of these pro- 
grams will draw their memberships from 
Asia, two from Latin America, and one 
from the Middle East and North Africa. 
A sixth seminar, jor European journalists, 
will be financed entirely by the Ford 
Foundation. 

The Fockefeller Foundation grant also 
includes funds for the institute to study 
newspaper operations and needs in Africa, 
with a view to determining the feasibility 
of seminars or related projects for that 
area. Grants for the entire six-year project 
total $385,000, of which the Ford Founda- 
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tion is providing $250,000 and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation $135,000. 

Of sixty 1960 degree winners, 54—ex- 
actly 90% —chose to work in journalism. 
The breakdown was: 43, newspapers and 
wire services; 8, magazines; 3, radio-TV. 

Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of Louis- 
ville, Ky., mewspapers, was granted the 
third Columbia Journalism Award for 
“singular journalistic performance in the 
public interest.” 

The tenth annual Columbia Journalism 
Alumni Awards went to Lincoln Barnett 
of Life; Emily Genauer, New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and Ahmed Emin Yalman, 
Istanbul publisher jailed this spring. 

University of California—irving R. 
Merrill, formerly of Michigan State, has 
become director of television research in 
the office of television research, San 
Francisco Medical Center. He received his 
doctorate in mass communication at Illi- 
nois in 1954. 

’ Duquesne University—Joseph H. Ma- 
der, professor of journalism, assisted in 
the initiation of the newly chartered un- 
dergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at 
the School of Journalism, West Virginia 
University. Several student members and 
officers of the Duquesne chapter attended 
the initiation. 

The department of journalism has pub- 
lished a new style book for its classes and 
weekly student newspaper. Copies are 
available to any school or department in- 
terested in applying for a copy. 

The department of journalism issued its 
first alumni publication during the first 
semester. 

Five members of the department of 
journalism faculty and 21 local newsmen 
served as the 1960 judging panel for the 
Newspaper Awards Competition of the 
Catholic Press Association of the United 
States. About 60 national Catholic week- 
lies entered the competition. 

Six new newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors have been appointed to the 1960 state 
press advisory committee to the depart- 
ment of journalism. The new members to 
the committee organized by the state press 
association in 1955, are Harry P. Pore Jr., 
co-publisher, Monessen (Pa.) Indepen- 
dent; John T. Robinson, president, Mo- 
nongahela (Pa.) Daily Republican; Ed- 
ward J. Dardanell, publisher, The Prog- 
ress, Penn Hills, Pittsburgh; Paul W. 
Houck, assistant publisher, The Daily 
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Messenger, Homestead, Pa.; Grant H. 
Liesch, publisher, The Gazette, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.; and Charles W. McKinley, 
business manager, The Brownsville Tele- 
graph, Brownsville, Pa. 

A new scorebook was used this year 
for judging of high school papers. Copies 
are available to any interested school. 

Florida State University—Fifty-six stu- 
dents participated in issuing the 8-page 
tabloid paper of the Tallahassee YMCA, 
as a public relations project, under Dr. 
Sidney Kobre. 

University of Florida—The graduate 
program of the School of Journalism and 
Communications is being reinstated after 
a year’s suspension. Dr. L. John Martin, 
professor of journalism, is in charge. 

Fresno State College—Framed plaques 
depicting the careers of three pioncer 
California editors were presented to the 
journalism department at Fresno State 
College by the California N As- 
sociation. The men are James McClatchy, 
editor of The Sacramento Bee, 1857-1883, 
Lauren Upson, Sacramento Union editor, 
1853-1864; and John Nugent, editor of 
the San Francisco Herald, 185-1880, 
Names of the editors were added recently 
to the California Newspaper liall of 
Fame. Presentation of the plaque for the 
Fresno State College journalism collection 
was made by our Sterling, publisher 
of the Sanger ( ) Herald. 

University of Idaho—Granville Price, 
chairman of journalism, has completed a 
news page analysis of 11 dailies in Idaho, 
Utah, and Washington in cooperation 
with the regional APME Association. 

University of Illinois—Professor Leslie 
McClure of the departments of advertis- 
ing and journalism is spending the sum- 
mer studying newspaper management and 
consumer advertising response in England, 
Scotland, France and West Germany. 
His wife is accompanying him on the trip, 
which precedes a sabbatical leave to start 
in the fall. 

Indiana University—The university con- 
ducted a four-week workshop for 32 high 
school publication advisers under auspices 
of the Newspaper Fund, Inc., which is 
financed by the Wall Street Journal. This 
workshop was an experimental approach 
in the Newspaper Fund program which 
during the last two summers has provided 
full summer session fellowships in schools 
and departments of journalism 
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the United States for more than 400 high 
school publication advisers. 

Iowa State University—A new video 
tape recorder has been acquired by WOI- 
TV, owned and operated by the univer- 
sity, and is being used in connection with 
the television workshop program. 

Kansas State University—The first an- 
nual Kansas High School Publications 
Workshop was conducted by the depart- 
ment of j ism on June 12-17. The 

was divided into two sections 
for yearbook production and for newspa- 
per work. High school journalism advisers 
divided their time among classes in both 
sections. 

University of |§Michigan—Historian 
Henry Steel Commager’s lecture at the 
university on July 8, in the series, “Social 
Implications of Economic Change,” was 
co-sponsored by the department of jour- 
nalism. 

Michigan State University—Both John 
Crawford, head of the department of ad- 
vertising, and John Marston, associate 

of advertising, are spending 
the summer in Europe with their families. 
Marston, who plans to call on numerous 

public relations people during 
his travels, will return to full-time teach- 
ing in advertising in the fall. He has re- 
signed his position as assistant dean for 
continuing education in order to develop 
new material in his public relations 
courses. 

University of Missouri—An addition to 
the journalism school plant is scheduled 
for construction soon, The building will 
house much of the ion of the 
school’s daily , The Columbia 
Missourian, and is designed as a model 
small newspaper plant. 

Mrs. O. O. (Odd) McIntyre recently 
gave Ae school the modernistic chrome- 
and-glass desk which he designed and 
used while writing his column. Presented 
also were his istered swivel 
chair and Spe ag visitor’s bench. The 
furniture 


University of Nebraska—The faculty 
the School ‘of Journalism has desided 1 
i series of bulletins next year as aids 

school publications supervisors 
professional training or experi- 
such an assignment. 

ion was inspired by recent re- 
the school which disclosed that 
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a large percentage of high school publica- 
tions supervisors in Nebraska had had 
littie or no preparation for this duty. The 
bulletins will deal with such subjects as 
news gathering and writing, editing and 
makeup, advertising, graphic arts prob- 
lems, yearbook planning, and other re- 
lated matters. 

The University Research Council has 
awarded Prof. Robert J. Cranford a grant 
for a content analysis of Nebraska daily 
newspapers’ treatment of the presidential 
campaign. The findings will be published 
in a monograph during the academic year 
1960-61. 

Instructor John W. Dooley has com- 
pleted a study of Nebraska radio and tel- 
evision stations’ coverage of the trial of 
Charles Starkweather, mass slayer exe- 
cuted for the killing of a Bennet high 
school student in 1958. Mr. Dooley’s 
monograph is scheduled for publication in 
the fall. 

New York University—Students in the 
advanced aper practices class visited 
Washington, D. C., April 21-23, to gather 
material for articles appearing in an issue 
of News Workshop, quarterly publication 
of the Department of Journalism. 

University of North Carolina—Current 
microfilm editions of 28 newspapers are 
being received for use by students at the 
School of Journalism. Criteria for the 
choice were reportorial strength, probable 
survival value, historical significance, and 
outstanding or distinctive coverage on 1) 
American economy, 2) government and 
politics, 3) regional differences, and 4) 
social differences. 

Newspapers chosen are: Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Charleston News and Courier, 
Chicago Daily Tribune, Christian Science 
Monitor, Cleveland Press, Denver Post, 
Hartford Courant, Houston Post, the 
Journal of Commerce, Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Milwaukee Journal, Minneapoli 
Tribune, New York Daily News, the New 
York Times, Portland Oregonian, San 
Francisco Examiner, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and Washington Post. 

North Carolina newspaper microfilm 
editions received are the Charlotte News, 
Charlotte Observer, Greensboro Daily 
News and the News and Observer (Ral- 
eigh). 

Foreign ne received on micro- 
film include France-Soir, The Guardian 
(Manchester), Journal de Geneve, Pravda, 
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The Statesman (New Delhi) and The 
Times (London). 

University of Oregon—Charles T. Dun- 
can, dean of the School of Journalism, 
spent the spring and summer in Europe on 
sabbatical leave of absence. He received 
a grant from the Newspaper Fund, Inc., 
in support of a study of working relation- 
ships between political candidates and 
communications media in selected Euro- 
pean constituencies. The study has been 
carried out in representative districts of 
Germany, Sweden and England. Prof. 
Warren C. Price is handling administra- 
tive details during Duncan’s absence. 

Penn State University—The College of 
Liberal Arts will offer an undergraduate 
major in broadcasting beginning Sept. 1, 
1960. 

The major is designed for students who 
wish professional training for careers in 
radio and television. Marlowe D. Froke, 
assistant professor, School of Journalism, 
has been named chairman of a special 
university committee on broadcasting that 
will administer the major. 

Southern Illinois University—Louis La- 
Coss, editor emeritus of the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, gave the 
annual Lovejoy lecture in May. 

Six journalism students were initiated 
as new members of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
national honor society in journalism. 
Journalism department faculty members 
admitted were W. Manion Rice and Mar- 
lan D, Nelson. 

C. E. Townsend, publisher of the Gran- 
ite City Press-Record, has made available 
a fund of $1,000 for the purchase of 
books for the Journalism Reference Room 
at SIU for use in connection with labora- 
tory courses. 

St. Bonaventure University—Bob Con- 
sadine, reporter and columnist, and Don 
Carter, executive director of the Wall 
Street Journal's Newspaper Fund, were 
main speakers at St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity’s Press Day May 12. 

Syracuse University—Dean Wesley C. 
Clark addressed the annual convention of 
the American College Public Relations 
Association in Washington, D. C., in July. 
He charged that PR departments often 
are “agencies of concealment, not reveal- 
ment.” 

Agnes Henebry, librarian of the Deca- 
tur (Ill.) Herald and Review, led the 
Communications Librarians’ Workshop at 
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the school in June. Fourteen newspaper 
librarians from eleven states, as far away 
as California, participated. 

University of Texas—The university 
has a $5,150 grant-in-aid from the Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio 
Center for production of a radio series, 
“The American Cowboy.” Robert F. 
Schenkkan, radio-TV director, says the 
production will be “a soundly-documented 
radio series designed to present a true pic- 
ture of the American cowboy as a domi- 
nant historical and legitimate folk hero of 
national significance.” 

University of Washington—Henry Ladd 
Smith, who resigned as director of the 
School of Communications in June of 
1959, has agreed to serve in that capacity 
until June of 1961. He had asked to be 
relieved by January of 1960. A special 
committee under Prof. Hugh Bone, head 
of the Political Science Department, has 
been charged by the dean of the college 
with finding a successor. 

John Read, British art film producer, 
and head of the British Broadcasting 
Company’s documentary department, was 
a guest on the campus for a week in 
May. He was co-sponsored by the schools 
of Communications and Art. 

“Retrospect,” an analysis of news 
events, won first place for public affairs 
programs in national competition spon- 
sored by the Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, at Columbus, Ohio, in 
May. It was the second time in two years 
that the School of Communications was 
so honored. The series was produced un- 
der the direction of Patricia Cranston, 
assistant professor, and was heard over 
the University’s station KUOW. 

“American Political Conventions” was 
the subject of a talk by Alistair Cooke, 
chief of the American bureau of the 
Manchester Guardian, May 4. Cooke was 
later interviewed by journalism students. 

Washington State University—H. V. 
Alward, Jr., for the past year acting chair- 
man of the journalism department, has 
been elected by the staff and appointed by 
the president to a four-year term as chair- 
man of the department. 

During the 1960-61 school year, the 
WSU journalism department will assign 
only “S” and “F” grades in those courses 
titled “Workshop.” Prior to the new sys- 
tem, the usual “A” through “F” grade 
system was used. Reason for the experi- 
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ment is that the workshops involve teach- 
ing, grading and supervising a wide 
range of production work since the Daily 
Evergreen, the Chinook (yearbook) and 
five student magazines all have Workshop 
people enrolled, in one or another phase 
of production. 

University of Wisconsin—Prof. Scott 
M. Cutlip of the School of Journalism 
has been awarded a research grant to 
study the role played by public relations 
practitioners in the evolution of philan- 
thropy in the United States. The grant for 
a semester’s leave was made possible by 
the Ford Foundation’s $100,000 grant to 
Prof. Merle Curti of Wisconsin to pre- 
pare a history of philanthropy in the 
United States. Prof. Cutlip has been 
working on the history of public relations 
in the United States since 1900. 

Carlos Quirino, president of Pan-Asia 
Newspaper Alliance at Manila, and 
George V. Ferguson, editor-in-chief of the 
Montreal Star, spoke at the annual Jour- 
nalism Institutes in May. 


PERSONALITIES 


Professor Hillier Krieghbaum, chair- 
man, Department of Journalism, New 
York University, served as chairman of 
the Empire State Medical Writing Award 
Committee. This program was set up this 
year, for the first time, by the New York 
State Department of Health and the Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York. 

Lester G. Benz, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Iowa, 
joined 70 newspaper editors and publish- 
ers from throughout the country in a 
three-week visit to seven capital cities in 
East-West Europe. The tour was the 1960 
Study Mission sponsored by the National 
Editorial Association with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. State Department. 

Dr. Russell J. Jandoli, chairman of St. 
Bonaventure University’s lepartment of 
Journalism, has been named managing 
editor of a humanities journal to be pub- 
lished by the University in April, 1961. 

“Advice To A Freshman,” by Prof. 
Henry Ladd Smith, of the University of 
Washington, appears in the September is- 
sue of Pageant magazine. The article tells 
parents and students how to get more out 
of the four-year college program with a 
minimum of waste motion. 

William A. Jewett, Jr., assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, Duquesne University, 
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has served as coordinator of judging for 
the 1960 American Exhibition of Educa- 
tional television programs sponsored by 
the Institute for Education at Ohio State 
University. Jewett’s committee judged all 
submitted for children and 
youth-out-of-school-viewing. 

Professor Joseph H. Mader of Du- 
quesne was one of three national judges 
in the 22nd Trans-World Airlines annual 
writing and picture competition. 

Helen P. Hostetter, faculty adviser of 
the Kansas State student chapter of Theta 
Sigma Phi, was recognized as an outstand- 
ing student adviser by the national organ- 
ization. She is director of the home eco- 
nomics and journalism curriculum at 
Kansas State. 

Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the University 
of Wisconsin spoke at the annual dinner 
of the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. He called for a presidential 
commission to make “a thorough investi- 
gation of all national fund drives.” 

Prof. Harold L. Nelson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
presented a paper to the history section of 
the International Association for Mass 
Communications Research Aug. 18-21 in 
Stockholm, Sweden. His topic was “Press 
Freedom in the American Colonies.” 
Prof. Nelson’s two-week trip also includ- 
ed a week’s stopover in London for study 
of British sources on American colonial 
journalism. 

Harry D. Wolfe, professor of journal- 
ism and commerce at the University of 
Wisconsin, has been elected regional dean 
of District Eight of the American Acad- 
emy of Advertising. The academy, a na- 
tional organization for advertising educa- 
tors, is affiliated with the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota 
and editor of the QUARTERLY, was one of 
the principal speakers at the 13th annual 
congress of the International Federation 
of Newspaper Editors and Publishers 
(FIEJ) in New York May 23-25. He rep- 
resented the International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, of which 
he is president. Dr. Nixon also will con- 
duct the opening week’s session of the 
first seminar of the new Latin American 
Center for Higher Education in Journal- 
ism at Quito, Ecuador, October 10-15. 
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and J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914 


A STUDY IN A GREAT EDITORSHIP 





By ALFRED M. GOLLIN 


Few journalists have had the influence over their contempora- 
ries that J. L. Garvin, the famed editor of the London Observer, 
did just prior to World War I. This independent account of 
England’s oldest Sunday newspaper and its editor shows how 
Garvin revived the Observer as an organ of great political in- 
fluence at the behest of newspaper tycoon Baron Northcliffe, 
and in so doing made himself privy to the innermost secrets of 
British political life. 


The book records Garvin’s dealings with a host of powerful 
figures and important issues of the day such as Admiral Sir 
John Fisher and the naval armaments race with Germany, the 
Observer’s campaign against Lloyd George’s budget and Gar- 
vin’s split with Balfour over curbing the power of the House 
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Chamberlain and Imperial Preference, the constitutional con- 
ference of 1910, Viscount and Nancy Astor, and Lord Beaver- 
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